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The Spring Catalogue 
of Correct Fashions is Just Issued 


As the edition is limited, write for your copy today; it will be 
mailed promptly without obligation—address Dept. 120. In this 
88-page profusely illustrated catalogue you will see the smartest 
of the new Fifth Avenue styles which have been approved by 
New York women of fashion. 


Everything in Wearing Apparel for 
Women, Misses, Children and Infants 
Boys and Young Men 
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and Excellent Value these are Notable 


(For Women and Misses —2nd Floor) 


120-2. Yoke Skirt of white linen; 








For Charm 


120-4. Tailor-made Suit of battle- 


120-1. Attractive Empire Suit of 
ship gray cloth, trimmed with but- 


120-3. Separate Sports Skirt of tan 


navy blue gabardine, witli smart, 
high collar. (May be ordered in 
black, white, or black and white 
checks.) Sizes 34 and 36... ..29.75 


120-1A. Chic Straw Hat trimmed 
...10.00 


with velvet and flowers... 


Mail Orders Delivered Anywhere Free. 


waist, 25 to29; length, 36to4o. .4.95 
e _ 


120-2A. Charming, distinctive 
Blouse of embroidered Georgette; 
collar and vestee of cream lace; in 
white, bisque or flesh; sizes 32 to 


covert cloth; waist, 25 to 30; length 
46 tO 42... 

120-3A. White Silk Tailored 
Shirt, of washable habatui; sizes 32 


© 42... .3.95 
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tons of the material; 34 to 38. (May 
be ordered in navy or tan.)...22.50 


120-4A. Blue Chiffon Hat with 
black straw facing, flowers and black 
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Satisfaction Guaranteed or Your Money Back 
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in envelope purse of smart design, made of morocco leather with moiré 
silk lining. The heavy gilt mounting on the front flap is most effective 


and the strong leather handle at the back most convenient 
contains a mirror in pocket and a leather coin- purse, 


chain. Size: 6% x 3%4 inches, $5.00. 





1 bag which combines all the conveniences of the 
jilted party-case with the compactness of the hand- 
bag. The leather has an exquisite black satin finish, 
the lining is of moire silk, the fittings in gilt comprise 
a mirror, scent flask, salve jar, hair-pin case, memo. 
pad and .pencil, all in pockets There are three 
special compartments 5'% inches deep, one for money, 
lined with kidskin and closing with a snap frame; 
the outside handle is of soft leather. Size: 77g3x 5% 
inches, $12.50. 
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WORLD'S GREATEST LEATHER STORES 





89 Regent St. 
LONDON, W. NEW YORK 
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404 FIFTH AVENUE 


At Thirty-seventh Street 


NEW YORK 


253 Broadway 
BOSTON 


Mail Orders Will Receive Prompi Attentson 





145 Tremont St. 


This purse 
made fast by a gilt 





An envelope purse of unusual appearance 
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A wallet-for men, of the finest pigskin 
or pinseal leather with lambskin lining, 
and designed silver or silver-gilt corner 
mountings. It contains two side pock- 
ets with protective flap covers and a full- 
length secret bill-pocket with silk lining. 
Sise: 6x4 inches. Pigskin, $7.25; 
pinseal, $7.50 


The leather is the 


Sinest pinseal, lined with moire silk. It is fitted with a mirror, 
memo. slate and pencil, four extension compartments, one for 
money, closing with snap frame. The mounting and designed 
clasp in front are of gilt. Size: 834 x 3% inches, $11.50 








Three views of an entirely new box and humidor, taxing go cigar 
ettes and made of the best Prince’s Silver Plate The retentive 
qualities of this specially prepared metal preserve the aroma and 


flavor of the tobacco 


The revolving rack and door, make it unique 


ana artistic—its usefulness is obvious, $9.50 
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A handbag of most distinclive pattern, made 
of pearl seal leather and lined with moiré 
silk. It is fitted in gilt and blue enamel, with 
a mirror, scent flask, lip-stick holder, hair-pin 
case and salve jar, all in pockets There 
are three compartments, 64% inches deep, 
one for money, lined with kidskin and closing 
with snap frame The handle is of soft 
leather. Size: 644 x 7 inches, $14.75 





A bill fold for men, of the finest pigskin 
or pinseal leather, lined with lambskin 
and mounted with designed silver or silver- 
gilt corners. Made with full length 
secret bill-pocket, lined with silk, and two 
extra protective pockets. Size: 374x4'% 
inches. Pigskin, $7.00; pinseal, $7.25 
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The marriage of Miss Gwendolin Condon, daughter of Thomas G. Condon, and Mr. Armour, son of Mrs. 
Patrick A. Valentine and grandson of the late Philip H. Armour of Chicago, occurred in January. The bride’s 
gown was of white velvet with a court train of silver cloth covered with duchesse lace. 


Camera portrait by Campbell Stud 
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When Horrible Who killed the dance? “Not 
Examples Failed I,” says the clergyman, “al- 
: though I did my best.” ‘‘ Not 
I,” says the physician, “although I did my worst.” 
“Not I,” says the hotel man, “although I will make 
more money through its death than its birth.”” Who 
then, or what, has laid by its heels, the craze that 
last winter had us by the heels? We swirled and 
twirled rapturously by sunlight, moonlight and can- 
dlelight. Moralists of both sexes blamed us rhet- 
orically and categorically. Physicians told us that 
we would ruin our health and the health of those 
to come after us. Clergymen warned us that we 
Were going to the bad as fast as our legs could carry 
us. Did we hesitate? Only in the waltz. We shut 
our eyes when Sodom and Gomorrah, Pompeii and 
the Roman Empire were held up as horrible exam- 
ples, but nothing apparently could loosen the grip 
of the dance. Bowing to the inevitable, hotel men 
who had held out for two winters against the de- 
mand, fell in line early in the summer and reluc- 
tantly turned some of their rooms over to the der- 


vishes of the dance. And yet, every one pe- 
cuniarily interested is shedding tears because 


we have all stopped short! If we dance at 
all, we do so during the legitimate hours after 
dinner and before bedtime. The daytime dance 
as the mainstay of our social life is with us 
no longer. One of the popular-priced places 
baits its advertisement with the offer of a free 
taxicab service. 
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Cocoanut Grove Tea Garden, Palm Beach, Florida 


By THE BACHELOR 


What then are the youngsters doing? Why, bless 
my soul, they’re helping the Belgians, the French, 
the Germans, the English. The relief places are 
thronged, the daily meetings at the several head- 
quarters have become brilliant social affairs. The 
débutantes, their sisters, their cousins and their 
aunts, when not sewing shirts for soldiers, speed 
busy fingers linting linen. ”Tis become so that many 
a hostess whose bids have never before been refused, 
needs must tack something about relief work on to 
her invitations. Then when there is nothing else 
to do, the girls go in for first aid courses. ’Tis a 
mad world, indeed. Last year it was fancy dancing; 
the year before our madness lay in “auction.” This 
year, it’s bandages and antiseptics. In the last 
analysis, therefore, it was the declaration of war, 
and not horrible examples, that killed the dance. 


As Others For the past two months a truck 
May See Us _ having huge signs emblazoned on 


both sides reading, “‘See yourself 
in the Movies at the —— Theatre,”’ has been ram- 
bling up and down the theatrical district of Broad- 
way and the shopping purlieus of Fifth Avenue. On 
the rear of the truck a moving picture camera points 
its lens toward the crowds of pedestrians, while an 
operator continually turns the crank. It is amusing 
to see the numbers who jostle each other to get 
within range, and those who try equally hard to get 
out of range. The possibilities of being caught 
unawares are rather terrifying! 
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Going On 


Bundle Day and If 


Cherished Possessions 


have any 
when the 


any of us 
clothes _ left 
Easter sun rises, it will not 


be -the fault of the energetic ladies of our ac- 
quaintance who demand that we clothe the 
naked, even at the risk of leaving our own selves 
stripped and shamed before the world. Since the 
first of October, such demands have been incessant. 
The appeal has been wide-spread, too, for some of 
the -organizations interested in collecting for the 
destitute in Europe have received boxes from the 
Pacific Coast, the South and the Northwest. There 
will be no new rag carpets. Everything having any 
sewing possibility has been gleaned from farm, village 
and garret. Supply has met the demand, thanks to 
the well-stocked cupboards and store-rooms of the 
country districts. The urban dweller having little 
room to stow things away is placed at a disadvan- 
tage when bombarded with requests for leftover 
clothes. We all, however, have contributed our mite. 

Just when we thought there was nothing left to 
give, along came Bundle Day, the invention of a 
dozen well meaning, philanthropically inclined 
ladies to clothe “four own poor.” Cherished gar- 
ments that we had hidden away “to wear fishing 
next season,” boots that were dear to us because of 
honourable age, top-coats that we hoarded because of 
associations, have all been shipped to headquarters. 
Faith though, while our cedar chests may be bare, are 
not our hearts warmer these March days because we 
have helped to make warmer some shivering soul ? 























































































































These six young dancers came out of the west a few short weeks ago and succeeded in captivating that part of the New York public that finds pleasure 
in exquisite rather than eccentric dancing. Mrs. Marion R. Morgan, head of the Physical Instruction Department at the University of California, se- 
lected these girls who are still in their teens, and under her drilling they have progressed far, and as ““‘The Morgan Dancers” have given numerous 
exhibitions in the beautiful Greek Theatre at Berkeley and at Los Angeles. Their earliest dancing was entirely classical but they are now presenting 
character dances, Hungarian, Turkish and Russian, with great effectiveness and success. They made their New York début in a remarkable demon- 
stration of “Raphael’s Hours,” at Mrs. Hawkesworth’s “Chansons en Crinoline” at the Plaza Hotel in January. 


The Morgan Dancers 
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Miss Doris Shaw and Miss Mildred Magie of Chicago 


Miss Marie Packard of New York as “Geisha.” 


Miss Pauline Strohbar and John Darby in “Chin-Chin.” ' 
Mrs. Luther M. Kennett. Mrs. Harold Angier and Lieutenant Walter Kilner. Miss Lolita Magie of Chicago as “Wang.” 


Mrs. A. Jamison Donnell of Chicago as “Fan Fan.” 


CHLESINGER, SAN O1EGO 
The Chinese Féte given in January at the Hotel del Coronado, Coronado Beach, California, was a picturesque opening of a season that, because of o , 
the Exposition, will be the most brilliant in the history of the beautiful resort. The ballroom, which is Chinese in character, was a perfect setting 
for the dramatic and spectacular pageant. The Chinese merchants of Los Angeles contributed rare and gorgeous tapestries, treasured antiques and 
brasses which breathed of the very spirit of the Orient. The woodwork and walls of the room were hidden under hangings of rose, gold and mid- 
night blue embroideries. Yellow banners bearing the royal dragon and vari-coloured silk lanterns hung from the umbrella ceiling. In these sur- 
roundings, with incense burning and “Sho Gun” and “Chin-Chin” music playing, the pageant was presented. 


The Chinese Féte at Coronado Beach 
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Miss Cleveland, the youngest daughter of the late President Cleveland, had two “coming out" parties last November. 


by Mrs. Preston, was held in New York. 


MISS 





MARION 





CLEVELAND 





The first 


was given by her mother, Mrs. Thomas J. Preston, at Westland, the Cleveland estate at Princeton, New Jersey; the second, also given 


Miss Cleveland's older sister, Esther, it will be recalled, was a “‘White House baby,” and 


the cradle which was used for her is now being used by the latest ““White House baby,” Francis B. Sayre, Junior. 


Under Washington’s cosmopolitan character, 
the Rose long its charm, has become a menace 
since the outbreak of the war. Social 


constantly rise to perplex the 
hostess, and she who would prance about in the 
midst of numerous pitfalls, without disturbing 
the balance of friendship, must be full of guile and 
wisdom. In the beginning, Washington’s official, 
rather than social relations, were to be considered; 
but with the advance of the season, the latter assumed 
an importance that can be appreciated only by those 
who understand the intricacies of diplomacy. The 
woman who does not know her war a/manach, must 
the entertained rather 


complications 


be content this season to be 
than the entertainer. 

the bachelors of the diplomatic corps are giving 
valuable assistance to the hostesses who,seek ways 
to beat the devil round the bush. Those of the bel 
ligerent nations are not supposed to accept invita 
tions, and in a way, they do not! But they seldom 
dine at home! 

It is very simple after all. The hostess who has a 
dinner party on, of six or eight, will telephone the ris 
ing young diplomat. After the usual chit-chat, she 
will say quite casually, ‘‘ By the way, dine with us 
Thursday, won’t you? Quite informally, you 
know.”” And unless dining ‘“‘informally” with an- 
other “six or eight” party, the rising young diplo 
mat says “ Yes.”’ Friendly calls are not contraband, 
and nine times out of ten, an informal call will lead 
to an equally informal bid for some formal enter- 
tainment. So long as the invitation is informal, 
all diplomatic proprieties are observed. A wreath 
of roses suspended over the table is frequently a 
hint that the conversation is to be “under the rose” 
and held sacred; of still greater importance, that the 
names of guests will not be published. 


Official With the serious phases of official 
Enemies business to engross attention, few 
have thought of the smaller trage- 


dies; of the severing of friendships that have stood 
the test of years. The men who, to day, hold high 
diplomatic positions in Washington were not 
strangers to each other when sent to this country 
by their governments. The French Ambassador, 
Jules Jusserand, dean of the corps, and the German 
\mbassador, Count von Bernstorff, whose rank is 
second to that of his colleague, have been close per- 
sonal friends for fifteen years. When the war ends, 
can they reestablish the intimate companionship 
which ceased on the first day of last August? 
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a national deficit. 
. 


Opposite each other,on Connecticut Avenue,stand 
the embassies of Austro-Hungary and Great Britain. 
Doctor Dumba, the representative of the former 
nation, and Sir Cecil Spring-Rice, the British Am- 
bassador, have been assigned many times to the 
same posts. They both came to Washington in 
nineteen twelve and found themselves close neigh- 
bours. They took long walks or rode daily together, 
their households were on terms of the most cordial 
intimacy. To-day, the two Ambassadors, if brought 
face to face, bow politely. Their wives, trained in 
the same exacting school, no longer stop for friendly 
chats when unlucky enough to meet. 

The social atmosphere is strained. Certain mem 
bers of the diplomatic coterie make it a rule, when 
intending to call on neutral friends, to enquire by 
telephone whether any “official enemy” is cailing 
at the moment. More than once meetings under 
friendly roofs have been avoided only by quick wit 
on the part of the hostess. Not infrequently is a 
caller piloted out of one door as a second comes in 
at another. 

National Ex- Societies, 
travagances and 

the Rag-bag 


formed by serious 
minded and worthy folk, are 
urging all sorts of reforms upon 
us. Conservation is their pres- 
Conserve Alaskan coal fields, conserve 
California, conserve copper mines in 


ent fad. 
forests in 


Montana. Conserve anything and _ everything, 
practical and unpractical. Why, I ask, should 
we become excited because the Alaska _ coal 
fields are good for only two more centuries! 


We realize vaguely that we are criminally extrava- 
gant in the exploitation of our natural resources, but 
we also know we personally will never feel the pinch 
when it comes. Therefore our indifference. It is 
time, however, for us to turn our conservation 
thoughts to the rag-bag, once a national asset, not 
Time was when the rag-bag held 
an honoured place in the store room. A good house- 
keeper would have thrown away her morals as 
quickly as her rags. But this extravagant age takes 
little thought of either. 

When the Red Cross Society sent out calls for 
white rags, to be used in the preparation of surgical 
supplies for the soldiers, there were plenty of women 
who offered to buy new linen and new sheeting, but 
not a rag-bag was offered! In consequence, clubs 
for the preservation of rags are now being formed 
in Washington. New fabrics cannot take the place 
of soft, old cotton and linen rags. That we as a 
16 


nation have none to offer, is more typical of our na- 
tional improvidence than is our indifference to the 
destruction of far off forests in which we have no 
personal interest. This war has revived many 
forgotten virtues. May it also revive the use of 
the rag-bag! 


The High Cost The love of music, like most lov- 
of Loving— ings, comes high. We, of these 
Music United States, pay an annual trib- 


ute of six hundred million dollars 
to the Muse of Music, and who complains? We 
might support the Army and Navy on this amount 
did we prefer the sound of bursting shells to the run- 
ning of scales. It is illuminating to learn that Ger- 
many, Italy, France and England, with the Balkan 
States and Russia thrown in, while spending much 
less for their music than we do, spend far more for 
their cannon balls. Europeans tell us that we are as 
inconsistent in this love as in others. With the expen- 
diture of these hundreds of millions, we devote the 
smallest share to music’s most luxurious phase, 
Opera. Perhaps some day, some one will perma 
nently “put over” popular-priced opera in this 
country. Millions of dollars have already been 
spent to place opera within the reach of all, but so 
few have exerted themselves to reach for it that all 
such efforts have failed. 

The chiefest reason for this is that we have been 
trained all wrong. In Europe, opera is given with 
mediocre stars, the greatest dependence being 
placed in the chorus and orchestra. We, on the 
contrary, must have stars of first importance, sup- 
ported by an expensive and perfectly trained chorus 
and orchestra. What matters the cost? Under 
these conditions, how can opera become a national 
institution rather than a social privilege? 

What ultimate eifect the war may have on the 
situation in this country, it is a fact that our mu-i¢ 
market was never stronger. The Boston and New 
York Symphony Orchestras and the Philharmonic 
Societies have lost none of their members nor a 
jot of their popularity. The Kneisel Quartctte 
plays to capacity on the road as well as in the large 
cities. When Fritz Kreisler plays, no matter how 
large the hall, hundreds of disappointed musik 
lovers are turned away. At one performance given 
last month in New York, at Carnegie Hall, seats 
were placed on the stage for some of the overflow; 
an experience which the violinist said was more 
nerve racking than facing the bullets of the Rus- 
sians on the battle line. 

















MISS CORNELIA LEGGETT WOOLLEY 

Miss Woolley, a daughter of Mr. 
Park Mason Woolley, 
in December at a 
followed by a 


“came oui” 
large reception 


dinner and dance. 





New York, February. 
Dear Uncle John: 

It’s weeks since mama 
stood me up by her side 
and exhibited me to her 
approving friends and dis- 
approving enemies. It was 
a great, but not sporting, 


occasion. Every one was 
so perfectly sweet and 
catty. You know, Uncle 


whenever a woman is 
really sweet she is more 
of a cat than when she is 
frankly disagreeable. I 
can’t explain why, but it’s 
what every woman knows. 


Asa Itwas funny 
Debutante to see the 
Thinks. way the 
mothers of 

other “out” or ‘coming 
out girls” studied my 
points, my form,my habits, 
my manners. I might have 
Berkshire” at the 
Lenox Country Fair, or a 
pedigreed filly at the Pip 
ing Rock Horse Show. I 
knew they were sizing me 
up, and they knew that 
I knew. But each one 
smiled kindly at me, com- 
plimented mother on her 
success in “turning me 


been a “ 


out,” and went on to 
another crush. I could 
hear them say, “Yes, 


Genevieve is looking her 

best to day. How the dear 

child improves. She 

ought to make a decent match, but, of course 

s always this way, Uncle Jack; I know, be 
cause it’s the way mama talks about the daughters 
of her dearest friends. 

_I wore a shell-pink frock, with the skirt all over 
uiny ruffles, and my hair parted and done in flat 
bunches on top of my ears. Sounds like the “Ter- 
rible Meek,” but it did not look so! Even in the 
new full skirts and Quaker bodices, a girl need not 
look meek unless she feels so. And goodness knows, 
Uncle Jack, I have never felt meek in my life. Your 
roses were in a silver vase at my side. They were 
scrumptious and I adored them. The earrings are 
perfect pets. I did want so to wear them, but 
should be the sweet 





mother had decided that I 
Is r's Bazar, 


Varch, 1915 
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MISS MARIE TAILER 


Miss Tailer’s engagement to Bryce Wing, a 
son of the Stuart Wings, was announced early 
in the season. Miss Tailer is a daughter of 
the J. Lee Tailers, of New York, and a grand- 
daughter of Admiral Yates Sterling, o Balti- 
more, and of Robert W. Tailer, of New York. 


young thing, ‘‘standing with reluctant feet,’ you 
know, and those emerald pendants certainly make 
me look as sophisticated as Marie Doro in her raciest 
French farce. 

I wore them at the Junior Assembly last week, 
and the men were simply mad about them. I had 
to split some of my dances three times. It makes a 





MRS. HARRY LIVINGSTON KAUFMAN 
The wedding of Miss Emily Hope 
and Mr. Kaufman took 


place in January. Mrs. Kaufman is a 


daughter of Mr. William A. Hamilton. 


Hamilton 


impor- 
tant and so pleasantly con- 
spicuous to have a man 
rush onto the floor in the 


girl feel awfully 


middle of a dance and 
swing her out of her part 

ner’s arms. Most of us 
can now make a change 
without losing step. We 
are all refusing to dance 
the encores with our origi 

nal partners. I believe in 
doing the greatest good to 
the greatest number, and 
the more men one dances 
with, the more happiness 
is scattered about. 


ASurprise Have the 
for full skirts 
Mama reached Alas- 


ka? = Every 
body is discussing them 
here. Lots of us simply 
will not wear them. Dad 
says he doesn’t think the 
wide skirts will make the 
women any more modest. 
In his opinion, the short 
full skirts are more im- 
modest than the long nar- 
row ones. But then, Dad 
is really awfully ignorant 
about some things. He 
has no understanding of 
the subtleties of a woman’s 
clothes or mind. His 
whole idea is that a 
woman’sclothes are meant 
to cover her! I simply 
can’t understand how a 
man could be mama’s hus 
band for twenty years and keep so ignorant. 

You have much more worldly knowledge, 
even if you do live in Alaska. You couldn't 
have learned it all up there, but then I think 
some men are born with understanding and 
judgment. Mrs. - , our very last word in 
young widows, says that she used to know you 
rather well before she was married, and it’s her opin 
ion that you have an uncanny comprehension of the 
subtleties of making up. I wonder, Uncle Jack, how 
she knows so much about you. She wears wonder- 
ful clothes. I never realized before how enthusias- 
ticafly a woman could mourn, but then her husband 
was’ ever so rich and elderly. If I could look like 

(Continued on page 82) 


Campbell Studio 






































































dropped an over- 
skirt of VanF.aalte 
tulle in bright em- 
erald green over 
pale pink net em- 
broidered in gold, 
and has given the 









crinoline effect to 
the  overdress. 





New York, February, 1915. 
Dear Mr. Editor: 

INCE writing my last letter to you, a 
S very sad conviction has stamped itself 

upon my mind, and it is not an agree- 
able one for you, an American, to hear. 
Perhaps even, I am going to annoy you by 
telling you the truth; but I'll risk that in 
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From a_ supple, 
thunder gray taffeta 
bordered in black, 
from the Duplan 
Silk Co., Lucile has 
evolved a full skirt, 
the drapery <eveal- 
ing splashes of the 









yellow and blue 
printed satin lining. 


an attempt to make you listen to my small 
voice. 
I think the way some of your American 
women “undress” in public, in the evening, 
= 


is a disgrace to their husbands. I say hus- 


allow their women to go out to public 

dancing restaurants looking, for all the world, like car- 
casses of meat, pinned up-with a bow here and there, that 
hang around a butcher’s shop at Christmas time? Never 
anywhere, or at any time, have I seen anything like it in 
public on ladies. Some very daring demi-mondaines at 
this time last year did appear in very décolleté bodices at 


Is 


Fashions 


“On the street the 
Americans are the 
best dressed women 
in the world,” de- 
clares Lady Duff 
Gordon, “but at 
night, in the publi 
restaurants they— 
but she does not 
hesiiate to tell you 
what she thinks in 
this very amusing 
and almost brutally 
frank letter. 1/ she 
decries American 
“beef,” she enthu- 
stastically praises 
American silks. 










bands, because no woman would dare to go el ' 
out thus unclothed, if the husband did not 
permit it. Also, the women whom I notice On a very full skirt of H. R. 
thus scantily clad are all well over forty and Mallinson & Co.’s Pussy Wil- 
plump; therefore, one can reasonably suppose 4 low silk and Indestructible 
they are married, as old maids (bless their voile. Lucile has festooned 
hearts) never seem to possess such ample frills in lace dyed to match. 
charms to display. 

What are American men thinking of to 


Luna Park, Paris, but they passed muster because 
they were young, slight, and very beautifully formed 
creatures. But the women here who have raised my 
ire to boiling point are not demi-mondaines—nelt her 
are they slight nor beautiful. I made particular in- 
quiry as to their sta 1s and was told that they are 
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(Lucile) 


LADY DUFF 


















Only in colour can one gain an adequate idea of the 
loveliness of this Lucile dancing frock of rose-coloured 
taffeta brocade threaded in silver, silver lace in frills 
and flounces adding its charm. 







Lucile has demonstrated the draping 
possibilities of Fleur de Soie, from the 
Duplan Silk Co., in the pannier bunch- 
ings of this black and white checked 
afternoon frock piped in black satin. 


the wives of solid, representative American 
citizens! All the more disgrace to them, 
say I. 

The other day, I ventured to ask a man 
here if he allowed his wife to go out in public 
practically naked to her waist. His reply 
was, ‘“Why I would not presume to inter- 
fere in the way my wife chooses to dress 
herself!” So you see, it is the husband’s 
fault. If they have no more pride in their 
women than to allow them to expose them- 
selves in public for any one to criticize 
and comment upon, where is the innate 
modesty that all women ought to possess? 
Why do they wish to make such fright- 
ful exhibitions of themselves? I cannot 
imagine. 

In leaving most of their clothes at 
home, they seem also to have left their 
manners. The other night I saw two 
women meet in a public ballroom. Instead 
ot just cordially shaking hands in a natural 
ladylike way, these women flew at each 
other and embraced violently and stood for 
at least five minutes clasped in each other’s 
arms, right in the middle of the dancing 
floor! Women have a perfect right to be- 
have and dress badly at a private enter- 
tainment, if that is their taste, and I would 

ave no right to criticize—not being their 
hostess—but in “public” they lay them- 
selves open to criticism by every one, and, 
therefore, ought to be more than careful 
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Lucile has add- 
ed brilliant bits of 
colour to this suit 
of natural col- 
oured Khaki Kool 
Tussore, from H. 
R. Mallinson & 
Co., in the lining 
of. Pussy Willow 
silk showing a 
white ground with 
peacock eyes in 
orange and gray. 
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both in their manners and costumes. Well, I’ve 
said my say on this subject and who knows 
but. that my protest may be seen by some refined, 
nice-minded, manly American husbands, and a new 
era in dress and manners in public may come to 
pass. 

Now, the really thrilling and delightful thing I 
have to tell you is that I have tried to prove to the 
hitherto hesitating public that unquestionably they 
can stand up and fight the world with “‘ American- 
made silks.’’ I have been designing frocks this past 
month, and I had a very-successful exhibition of 
models made entirely of American silks and woolen 
materials. I find that in all samples, excepting one, 
they are equal, and in some cases better, than fabrics 
that are imported. The one exception being the 
brocades with gold and silver tinsel introduced, and 
this is an article that, I regret to say, the local manu- 
facturers seem afraid to attempt; but I still have 
hopes, a courageous firm having promised me to 
have some ready for my inspection in the near fu- 
ture. 

A delegation of the silk manufacturers came and 
asked me to remain in this country and hold an ex- 
hibition of dress models made in their silks, each of 
them generously giving me carte blanche in regard 
to their materials. 

The idea interested me and I am proud of my 
forty models, frocks and coats, made entirely of 
American silks and woolen goods and sewed by 
American girls. I am more proud of this exhibition 
than any other I have ever produced, and so beau- 
tiful do I consider the silks that I am proving it to 
America by staying here and creating my models 
for Paris and London at my studio on Fifth Avenue, 
right in the heart of the city among the glorious 
skyscrapers. I believe you'll agree with me that it 
is the first time in the fashion history of the world 
that fashions have been created and made in 
America, of American silks to be exhibited in Paris. 


Rvelinsl Soto 
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One person in every ten asks this 
question: “What DO people see in 
that girl?” The other nine constitute 
her court of romantic admirers. “The 
U nfortunate Miss De Novelles” and 
her nephew live for awhile in this 


fool’s paradise —their experience 

is an immensely amusing Story. 

R. JOHN CONSTABLE, a _ novelist in a 
belted coat of yellowish tweeds, regarded 
one letter of his breakfast mail with an 

aspect ol distress. 
Dear Nephew (it ran) 
Since Norma’s wedding, the house has been 


lonely. I think I should like another one. | 
should like a pretty one this time. They have 
all been such good girls, but you know Norma 
was very plain. She was exceptionally so. Her 
mouth was so plain. And Emma and Cora — 
had no expression except Solid Worth. I al- 

ways disliked Solid Worth for an entire expres- 
sion. Of course I chose them plain. I thought 
they should have a chance even if they were. 

But this time I be lie ve I will just please myself. 

Could you find me a pretty one? 

Your affectionate aunt, 
JerRusALEM Dre NOYELLEs. 


Constable laid this letter down apart from the 
rest of his mail and looked out over the rustling 
park He was extremely fond of his aunt. 

‘Kawa.’ he said at length to his man, “do you 
know anyone who wouk l be willing to be adopted?” 

Kawa tittered. ‘Nobod I know he like a be 
adop,” he fluted. He could be heard giggling over 
the idea in suppressed arpeggios behind the screen. 

Constable completed his breakfast uneasily. He 
worked with a cold pencil that morning. About 
twelve he added a pair of spats to his costume, 
gloves — a disconsolate looking hat turned down 
and went out to luncheon. 
as waiting for him hungrily, having 
He shook hands with Con- 


all around 
Beckwith W 
already taken a table. 


stable. with the titles and trust manner, already at 
thirty-five grained into his address like wax in a 
board. Constable had liked him for thirty years, 
before he had any manners at all except those of 
the “you're another”’ school. 

‘English chops”—he was saying. “Alligator 
pears? In the salad. Bring the tea hot and pour 


it over the ice here. Con, how do you begin? 

Constable, when the luncheon was well on, came 
around to his morning’s problem. 

“She has always adopted them on her sympa- 
he exp jlained. ‘She selected the saddest, 
most disheartening girls anybody runs in 
Then she puts them in repair, teaches them 
sends them to the Petertown Acad- 
say telephone and haus-pital, 
teach school for three years, and marry the town 
chemist or high school principal. The last one took 
a fall to the milk business, but she had as Aunt Jeru- 
salem says, the anti-husband look. Aunt Jerusalem 
isa noble woman. I do not know any girls who want 
to be adopted. Do you?” 

Bec kwith, as so seldom happens, knew the answer. 

“T can offer a profile in a thousand belonging to 
a young person named Hazel,” he said, biting on 
his cigar. ‘“Exceedingly pretty. Out of the ordi- 
nary. Vibration. She was a waitress at the hotel 
this summer. Her aunt did plain sewing for the 
proprietor’s wife; and died and left this girl alone. 
On her own at sixteen. Terrifying, isn’t it? Pass 
the cream. Ernestine began to think of her at 
Har per’ w, March, 1915 


thies”’ 

plainest, 
for her. 
to keep house, 
emy. They learn to 
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The Unfortunate 
Miss De Noyelles 


By 


MADGE JENISON 





night. When Ernestine gets to thinking of people 
“at night, something has to move. We brought her 
along. We were going to put her in the trade school 


but this would be yg orm better, of course 
absolutely the hand of Fate, I should say.” He 
leaned back and blew at the ceiling, very slow rings 
of leisure and gratification at the way Fate had 
always collaborated with him, even on remote issues. 
It was a ceiling of bronze leather, with bosques and 
rosettes much like other club dining-room ceilings, 
but it seemed to have an interest for a number of 
discriminating looking gentlemen in the room. 

“7 wonder what Aunt Jerusalem would make of 
vibration,” Constable inquired of the same ceiling. 

That afternoon he motored out with Beckwith 
to a big suburban house on the Jersey side. They 
sat on the piazza and drank high, slim drinks, and 
short fat ones, and Mrs. Beckwith told that story 
we have all been told in suburban houses, of the hen 
which will not lay anywhere except under a rose- 
bush. An excuse was made to bring Hazel out. 
Rather tall, with graceful shoulders, the clearest, 
thick black brows, and a creamy face flat on the 
cheeks, she stood answering their questions. Her 
eyes with their slow black lashes ran around the 
circle of her listeners and rested on Constable’s well- 
fitting spats, the gloves across his knee, and his dark 
attentive face, thoughtfully. Constable considered 
how he could use for his heroine, that grey look of 
hers, slow as a sail at evening. She was not as 
pretty as he had expected from Beckwith’s eulogy; 
but charming, she distinctly was. It was arranged 
that she was to go out to Petertown for a month on 
a little tentative jaunt. She and Miss De Noyelles 
were to see how they liked each other. 

Constable met her the morning Beckwith brought 
her in, and took her over to the Grand Central. He 
decided that she was far prettier under her grey hat 
than he had thought, after all. He went along 
Forty-second Street accompanied by a charming 
silhouette of cheek and chin, rising before the difii- 
culties of his twentieth chapter. Some faint de- 
lirium lingered on the morning air for him. He de- 
termined to change his heroine and make her taller 
and paler than he had originally intended. 


The magic of charm 

Petertown received Hazel without any premoni- 
tion of the excitement she was to cause it. Miss De 
Noyelles met her. She kissed the girl as if she were 
indeed welcoming a daughter. 

“Well she said heartily. She always said 
“Well” to greet people, and there was warmth in 
the word as Miss De Noyelles used it. A fat cob in 
nickel-plated harness and a basket phaeton awaited 
them behind the station. Hazel gazed out on the 
wide old main street of the town as they drove up it, 
with an expression which even a more astute lady 
than Miss De Noyelles would have found enigmatic. 
The drug-store lifted her eyelids a bit. It was “‘mod- 
ernized,” the windows covered with encomiums 
done in purple ink, of summer evening delicacies; 
a glimpse of chairs and small round table disposed 
socially within. A young person, apparently the 
clerk, leaned in a fine nonchalant pose against the 
door-jamb. His eyes brightened over Hazel with 
that look of male eighteen which says, “That’s a 
girl.” As they turned into the old house with its 
white portico and wide windows, and the black pine 
striking its earth and air chords across the roof, 
Hazel skipped a breath and bit her lip. 

“Oh, is it here?” she cried in a voice of gladness, 
which made a long mark for her with Miss Jerusalem. 

Constable had meant to go over to Boston and 
look up Hazel’s antecedents a bit, before the aunt 
committed herself. But he grew absorbed in his 
twenty-second chapter, and one October morning 
he received one of Miss Jerusalem’s unparagraphed 
bulletins of comment at large, which seemed to close 
the question of Hazel. 
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Dear Nephew :— 

We are putting up damson jam for you to- 
day, but [’send you just a word to tell you that 
I am going to keep Hazel. She wants to stay, 
and I want her to, and the rest of the world will 
probably get along about the same whatever we 
decide to do. She is really so very pretty, John 

and young. Cora and Norma and Emma 
were good and affectionate and responsible, but 
they were never young. She is singing on the 
back porch now, and even her voice is young. 
It has bells, and little bleating lambs, and April 
rain in it. I had rather forgotten about young 
things, I guess. She has made herself a cap for 
breakfast with a lace ruffle and knots of ribbon 
all around; and she only cut the necks differ- 
ently in some dresses that were left hanging in 
the wardrobe when Norma married, and now 
somehow they look young and pretty, too. She 
has entered the Academy but she does not want 
to be a teacher and I am glad of it. She seems 
to love the garden. I do not know what she 
does out there. Perhaps she could raise violets. 
A magazine article I read the other day said 
that one woman cleared $2,000, the first year, 
raising violets in Dakota. Of course I know 
that magazine articles are not at all to be relied 
upon. Since you told me about the one you 
wrote on “C hsiatmasing at the Pole,” the year 
after you left college, I always feel doubtful of 
things I read in the magazines. But I think I 
should like her to raise violets. Could you find 
out for me whether that particular article had 
any basis whatever in fact? There are going to 
be a good many boys around. Nathan Gilbert’s 
son walks home with her every day from the 
Academy, and there is a boy from Tahuck, clerk- 
ing in the drug-store, who stops off on his bic ycle. 

I do hope she will not marry young. You 
4d our family never favoured youthful mar- 
riage. Forty years is long er nough for any vow. 

Your affectionate aunt, 
JeRUSALEM DE NoyELLEs. 


It was three hours later on the noon delivery that 
Constable received a codicil to this buoyant epistle. 
He was doing his heroine in a scene of parting, but 
he left her crushing a bunch of white violets in a 
cold hand, and read his aunt’s letter at once. It was 
worth it. 


Dear John:— 

Since writing you an bour ago, something ex- 
tremely distressing has happened. I went down 
to ask Hazel to run to the corner with your let- 
ter. She was on the back porch with that 
butcher boy from Potts—you know, you noticed 
him once—you said he was the perfect type of 
the proletariat without class consciousness— 
one of his cheeks is blown full of gunpowder— 
blue. Of course I know that she was brought 
up differently from your mother and myself. 
Well I might as well say it right cut—they were 
kissing each other. Now what shall I do, John? 
At first I thought it was vines, but it was no use 
trying to make it vines. They did it again, and 

(Continued on page 78) 




















THE AMERICAN RivViEktiia 
On the Sands in Midwinter 


Drawing by Rene Lelong 
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To think of Paris gowns <s to 
think of Paquin. She was the first 
of the couturiers to introduce more 
fulness into the skirts—and this at 
a time when skirts were as narrow, 
as straight, and as tight as it was 
possible to make them. Her next 
move, therefore, is sure to be inter- 
esting, and she lets you into the 
secret in this article. 


T is an ill wind. . I should like to quote 
the saying, apropos of the fashion situation in 
Paris. Of course the war is frightful, horrible 

enough cannot be said about it. Of course, 

from a purely business point of view, it has 

been a bad season for couturiers and all trades 

de luxe. But, from the standpoint of invention in 

fashions, this season has been one of the best the 
French have had for years. 

Let me explain. In the first place, while there has 
been an absence of extravagance and a saving in 
expenditures, the season has been rich in impres- 
sions and emotions. And in spite of what may 
be thought by the man in the street, emotions and 
sentiments have much influence on fashions. They 
March, 1915 
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Paquin has ingeniously given the 
effect of a large plait at either side of 
the jacket of this coat-dress of geran- 
ium-coloured cloth. This effect is 
continued onto the skirt, the front and 
back being laid in small plaits. Old 
blue suéde appears in the belt, the 
cravat, the buttons, and in the pipings. 


Simple in construction, but glorious in colour, is 
this evening frock of Paquin’s exploited in golden 
net embroidered in jet and emeralds and rhine- 
stones. There are no sleeves, merely strands of 
the sparkling stones, and a mere suggestion of a 

train escapes in the back. 


The lingerie frock is almost lost to view under 
this great coat of vague outline. Paquin makes 
it of faille modoré and adds a wide collar of velvet 
in the same subtle tone. Shaped pieces give an odd 
air to the cuffs. Only in the front where the basques 
do not meet is the beauty of the frock revealed. 


give ideas, they create tendencies, they open up 
visions, they are broadening. And the breath of 
tragedy, of self-sacrifice, of patriotism, of confidence 
which has passed over France, has, in its course, 
touched fashions and left its imprint. Then, too, for 
the first time in many years, French dressmakers 
have, during the past winter, been left to themselves 
for a little while and have been able to evolve their 
models slowly and fastidiously and to perfect them 
at leisure. The war harmed trade, yes, but it stimu- 
lated our creative energy, because it gave us the 
time to think. 

During the last years, French dressmakers have 
never been given a moment’s respite—and this is 
largely due to American women, who, although they 











are the best dressed women of the world, are over- 
fond of novelty. At all seasons, four times and even 
oftener, foreign buyers used to come and always 
demand something new, something newer and ever 
newer yet. It seemed an all devouring and insatia- 
ble desire on their part, which is incomprehensi- 
ble to the dme francaise. When changes are too 
numerous and too rapid, beauty is apt to suffer. 
The Paris couturiers tried to create fashions twice 
a year only, and to perfect the ideas launched 
slowly and harmoniously. But a war had to come 
to allow us to carry out our plans—this year. We 
have had time for that reflection which is the mother 
of inspiration. 

After the war, I believe a new silhouette will be 
























die Paris 
By PAQUIN 






































The scallop outline has been adapted cleverly 
by Paquin to a costume tailleur of navy blue serge, 
making practically an indented skirt. The cut of 
the collar is a happy thought of the designer’s 
and is lined in plaid ottoman to match the vest. 


established, rather different from the lines to which 
we have become accustomed during the last seasons. 
After the war, women will not dress as they did be- 
fore. Just as the minds of the women of Europe 
have been remodeled, clarified, so to speak, by the 
war, so their clothes will be affected. The ridicu- 
lously tight skirts of a season or two ago are un- 
thinkable at present. And unthinkable as well 
are the extremely wide plaited tunics or overskirts 
which seemed charming not long ago. Coming face 
to face with tragedy and reality, as these women have 
done, all the trivialities and complexities of modern 
life have been unconsciously brushed aside. And so 
in fashions. A great simplicity, even severity, reigns. 
The silhouette is neat, trim, clean-cut. There is 
Harper's Bazar, March, 1915 





For the afternoon, Paquin has designed 

a frock of taffeta changeant in the greens 

and browns of the woods. A bit of colour, 

like the leaves in the autumn, is introduced 

in the geranium-red collar, and the touches 

of embroidery on the skirt are repeated at 
the collar and shoulders. 


Oh, so wearable is this Paquin frock of 
striped and flowered silk or voile! The 
skirt kicks out saucily at the sides and 
hangs in a point in the front and in the 
back. The bodice is partly formed from 
the sash drapery with a guimpe of net 

outlined in carved wooden beads. 


something determined, well-balanced about it, 
although it remains feminine and piquant. Skirts 
are wide so as to afford the freest movement, but 
not so as to be cumbersome. They are made with 
as few seams as possible, the tissue being placed so 
as to give the clinging effect around the hips while 
allowing fulness around the hem. I am not making 
any yoke effects, all my skirts are practically in one 
piece. Most decidedly, I am not advocating wide 
tunics or overskirts, except on light dresses or 
evening gowns. 

The waist-line I am bringing nearer to the normal. 
Particularly at the back and at the sides will it be 
accentuated, while the long line will still be seen in 
front. While I am making tailor-mades and practi- 
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cal suits with long sleeves, afternoon gowns and 
suits will be shown with elbow or three-quarter 
length sleeves. Sleeves will be plain and rather 
tight, set in at the shoulders. 

The influence of the military will be felt in the cut 
of certain garments. The English officer’s army 
jacket, for instance, makes a charming coat for a 
woman. But I am not placing buttons or braids, 
et cetera, d lu militaire. Military trimmings are apt 
to fall into the commonplace. 

Jackets—not separate coats—will be shorter, as is 
natural in spring, and I am much in favour of vests. 
Many of these button at the side instead of up the 
front. Almost invariably they give the requisite 

(Continued on page 96) 
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POUR ELLES LE PRESENT PARAIT SANS AVENIR 




















Once upon a time a garrulous bird held forth with great gusto upon the joys of independence, ungraciously attacking those of the house- 
hold who had for many years administered to her wants and forgetting in her self-conceit that hunger will humble the most arrogant. 
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Drawing by Georges Lepape 


Moral: Ceux qui pensaient enlever a Paris le sceptre 
de la Mode seroni bientot forcés d’y retourner en suppliant. 








The Responsibility of Motherhood 


GLYN 


O mother 
has a right ‘ 4 
ke 


to trust to 


chance for the 
welfare of her 
children, and 


however they de 
velop for good or 

ill she must, in 

greater or less de 

gree, be held re 

sponsible. How often in society one sees 
women of forty-five with daughters of fil 
teen to twenty, about whose real charac 
ters and souls they know nothing! They 
have always been too busy with their own 
personal interests to give the time and 
sympathy required for a real mother’s 
understanding of her children. Servants 
and governesses have been the directors 
through the most critical period of the 
girls’ lives, and it is merely a piece of good 
luck if they have learned no ill from them 

People of even the most mediocre un 
derstanding are sensible enough to select 
the right implements to carry on any work 
that they may undertake. A woman about 
to sew a fine piece of muslin does not dash 
haphazard into her work-basket, and pick 
out any needle that comes first, and any 
thread, coarse or fine, that is handy. She 
knows very well that her work would be a 
sorry affair if she did, and that, on the con 
trary, she must choose the exact fineness 
of both thread and needle to sew this 
particular bit of stuff satisfactorily But 
countless numbers of mothers never un - 
derstand that any different method is nec 
essary with different children. 

A new spirit 

The mother should try to determine, 
from the results at hand, whether or not 
the ideas of rearing children that have y 
been prevalent during the past fifteen 
years are good or bad. The main features 
of this latest system have been the relax 
ation of all discipline, and the cessation 
of the inculcation of self-control, because 
standards suddenly became different. For- 
merly, to perform duty—spelt with a big 
D!—was the only essential matter in life, 
and to obtain happiness was merely a 
thing by the way. In the past fifteen 
years the essential goal sought after has 
been happiness —- and duty has been 
merely the thing by the way. But a large number of 
mothers fail to consider what will eventually bring 
happiness, they can see only the time being, and to 
indulge their children’s every desire seems to be the 
simplest way. They forget that during this short and 
impressionable stage of life, strength and will-power 
and self-control ought to be encouraged and enforced 
if the beloved children are to withstand hardships 
and to attain happiness in the long after years. A 
mother should ask herself if it is worth while, in 
order to secure a joyous and irresponsible childhood 
and adolescence, to leave her children in the end 
unarmed and at the mercy of every adverse blast. 
Great dangers seem to be resulting from this system 
of rearing children—at seventeen or eighteen, most 
young people are satiated with pleasure and blasé 
with life, and have no definite aim or end in view. 

It seems to me that a mother’s first obligation is 
to enforce discipline and to teach self-control from 
infancy, and to implant a sense of responsibility for 
noble citizenship into her children. 

But to do so, she must not employ obsolete meth 
ods that fail to take into account the spirit of the 
age, for this spirit has aroused a sense of personal 
liberty in the youngest child and makes it refuse 
to accept rules and regulations on trust. A child 
must be convinced that rules are for its good or it 
will only bow to them through fear, learn to deceive, 
and remain rebellious and determined at the first 
opportunity to throw off the parental yoke and go 
its own way. I will give a concrete case in point, 
and show how even a good woman can misunder- 
stand the real meaning of the responsibility of 
motherhood, and by her method of bringing up 
children allow misfortune to fall upon her family. 

A woman of the highest rank, who comes of 
steady-going stock, and who has been brought up 
strictly, marries a man of great position, but with 
rather wild blood in his veins. As the years go on, 
she becomes the mother of four boys, and two girls. 
She engages the best nurses for them, and later on 
the best governesses and tutors. The children are 
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By ELINOR 





BACHRACH 


MRS. WALTER B. BROOKS, JUNIOR 


Mrs. Brooks was Miss Louise Cromwell, a daughter 
of Mrs. Edward T. Stotesbury of Philadelphia. Be- 
cause country life is better for babies, Mrs. Brooks 
spends the greater part of the year at “Fort Gar- 
Baltimore, Md. 


rison,” her country place near 


taught their catechism on Sundays, and are drilled 
as those of their class into having good manners 
and behaviour. They are given orders, without ex- 
planations, which they are expected to obey unques- 
tioningly, and they are duly punished when they are 
disobedient. They see their parents at stated hours 
each day, and are seemingly a well-regulated and 
satisfactory young brood. 


Outworn methods 

The great lady’s time is naturally much occupied 
with social duties, and duties to her husband’s 
tenants, and to various charities and good works, 
in which she is interested. She fulfils all these 
admirably, and is generally held in affection and 
respect. All the children have been treated in 
exactly the same way by her, although she knows 
that her husband has a dishonourable, gambling, 
scapegrace brother, who has had to be sent to 
Australia, and that her husband himself has had 
tastes the reverse of orthodox, where his emotions 
were concerned. All the children have been so well 
brought up and instructed in the tenets of the 
church that she feels quite sure that she has done 
all that could be expected of her, and is surprised 
and horribly distressed when disasters presently 
occur. She looks upon them as the will of God, 
and fate, but feels in no way to blame personally. 

She had never grasped the fact that boys with 
such hereditary instincts should have been especially 
trained from earliest youth toward honour and the 
proud responsibility of keeping unblemished their 
ancient name. All the stupidities and follies of 
gambling should have been pointed out to them and 
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, a ’ the temptations 
P ag which were bour d 
to beset them 

fully explained 
and this 
have been done 

in a simple con 

monsense, con 

vincing fashion 
She had never 
thought that it 
would be wise to make them understand 
why they should resist bad habits and evil 
ways. Boys are creatures of common 
sense, and things should be explained to 
them without mystery and too much 
spiritual emphasis. They so hate being 
preached at! No young, growing child in 
normal health and spirits can be coerced 
into resisting evil solely by religious and 
moral teaching; some definite reward and 
gain upon this earth must be held out to 
him as well. And the gain he is offered, 
if he resists certain temptations, is that 
he will grow strong and powerful, and be 
better able, when he is older, to enjoy life. 
When the adolescent spiritual self begins to 
rule him, then the moral point can be more 
forcibly pressed home—but is quite futile 
while he is at the growing, animal stage. 
Our good and highly placed mother of 
whom we were speaking has never thought 
of any of these laws of cause and effect, 
as applied to her own children, although 
she belongs to numerous welfare societies. 


should 


‘ Fatal results 
She sees good, well-behaved, little 
daughters coming down in “the children’s 
hour,”’ and receives favourable reports 
. from the governesses, and has no idea, or 
even any speculation, about the strange, 
~ new thoughts and emotions that may be 
germinating in their brains. Mildred has, 
perhaps, inherited her father’s volage na- 
ture and early shows tendencies which 
ought to be sympathetically checked and 
directed. Catherine has got a strong touch 
of Uncle Billy’s unscrupulousness and is 
often deceitful and scheming, with a won- 
derful aptitude for games of chance; but 
sue both, taught by Fraulein or Mademoiselle 
and that good old Nurse Timson!—only 
show their mother their sweetest side dur- 
ing the short time that they are in her 
company. All goes along smoothly until 
the rising sap of nature begins to dominate their 
lives. Then some outward and visible sign of their 
inherited tendencies begins to show, the force causing 
its expression being stronger for the time than any 

other thing. 

One of the boys gambles—and runs into debt. 
The eldest son and heir who has never had pointed 
out to him the temptations which are bound to be 
thrust upon him because of his high position in the 
world, succumbs to a passing fancy and makes a 
terrible mésalliance. Our good mother and great lady 
has steadily avoided even admitting that there could 
be sex questions in life, and has rigourously banished : 
all discussion of them, as not being a subject that 
should be talked of in any nice family. As a con- 
sequence, her son, unwarned and unarmed, has fallen 
in his first fight with his emotions. 

A third son is apparently the darling of the gods, 
he is sofullofcharm. But fearing that the gambling 
propensities of his second brother might come out 
in him also, his parents keep him with special strict- 
ness, and very short of money. Entire absence 
of explanation regarding the meaning of things has 
been his portion, as well as that of his brothers and 
sisters. He has never been enlightened as to the 
possible workings of heredity, and shown that 
because the vice of gambling is in his blood, it will 
require special will-power to overcome it. None 
of these things has been pointed out to him and so, 
being restive at restraint, and worried for money, 
he soon slips into easy ways and often allows women 
to help him in his difficulties! 

The fourth son goes early into the Navy, and the 
discipline and the inheritance of his mother’s more 
level qualities turn him into a splendid fellow—but 
this is mere chance, and cannot be counted as arising 
from his mother’s care. 

Here is a case where every outward circumstance 
seemed to be propitious, and where both parents 
were respected members of their class. But they 
were solely ruled by tradition and what seemed to 

(Continued on page 96) 
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Some women can carry a magnificent burden 


The Use and Abuse of Jewelry 


By THE COUNTESS OF 


N these days when there is more wealth in active 

use throughout the world than there has been 

at any time in recorded history and when the 

supply of precious stones is plentiful in every 

civilized country and in some others, the pos- 

session of jewelry is common enough, only the 
art of wearing it remains as rare as ever. Not one 
woman in six knows how to wear to advantage the 
jewels she owns, though it is only fair to add that in 
many cases the jewelry is inherited and consequently 
belongs to a past fashion, or is new, and has been 
bought for the wearer by some mere male with more 
money than taste. Even the women who know how 
to wear gems do not necessarily know when to wear 
them, and each form of knowledge is necessary if 
jewels are to enhance beauty or give the correct fin- 
ishing touch to an elaborate toilette. 


Dressing to jewels 


In addition to the possession of good taste, the 
woman who possesses a fine collection of jewels 
must have a well developed sense of colour, for this 
alone will enable her to avoid the all too frequent 
combination in which one precious stone defies an- 
other. For example, one may see a woman mixing 
Pearls with coloured stones, an unpardonable offense 
against the ethics of jewel wearing. Pearls may be 
worn with diamonds, but with no other stone under 
the sun. My personal opinion is that pearls should 
be worn alone, their wonderful whiteness is becom- 
ing under all circumstances; certainly, to put col- 
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“Why do women wear jewelry that 
is unbecoming?” The Countess of 
Warwick is a Woman Who Knows, 
and she not only answers this perti- 
nent question but tells how, when 
and where jewelry should be worn. 


oured stones in their neighbourhood is to destroy 
much of their exquisite beauty and charm. 

Women with beautiful coloured jewels of any de- 
scription should dress to them; they should keep 
their favourite jewels in mind when deciding upon 
the colour scheme of their evening gowns. Won- 
derful harmonies can be achieved in this way, while 
those who forget their jewels when ordering their 
gowns may be called upon to choose between giving 
up their ornaments, or creating such discord as a 
dear friend of mine is guilty of. Her choice of gowns 
is always in favour of blue or purple, yet she is the 
happy possessor of wonderful rubies and does not 
hesitate to wear them. I have pointed out to her 
more than once that to display her rubies to advan- 
tage she must wear white—it is almost impossible to 
show rubies to advantage with anything else. 
Another friend of mine, an American woman who 
entertains largely and is seldom absent from Court 
functions and gala performances, is apt to appear 
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Drawing by Nell Brinkley 


WARWICK 


wearing no fewer than five necklaces. Her neck is 
not capacious enough to bear all the burden, so she 
festoons a couple on her bodice. She has a number 
of brooches and odd ornaments, too, and the result 
is that she suggests the decorations on a very expen- 
sive Christmas tree. I can safely say that the lady 
carries enough jewelry on great occasions to decor- 
ate a dozen women amply, and the result is that her 
efforts provoke no more than a smile, good-natured 
or ill-natured, according to the temperament of her 
neighbours. Even the most beautiful jewels must 
be carried in moderation. In any other condition of 
things the best effect would always be within reach 
of the longest purse, and the plutocrat’s wife or 
daughter would set the fashion. As things are, the 
women who wear jewels to the best advantage are 
often not the wealthiest—a single ornament, good 
of its kind and in harmony with a costume, is often 
far more pleasing and far more artistic than a dozen 
ornaments worn merely because their owner wishes 
to display them. 


Deplorable taste 
The misuse of jewels is all too common. In the 
morning, for example, a single brooch at throat or 
collar, or a single row of pearls is all that is permis 
sible. To wear more is to defy good taste, but it is 
only a few weeks since I met a neighbour of mine 
going up to town on a morning train. She was 
wearing a well cut tailor-made dress and sapphire 

(Continued on page 92) 
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Buzenet makes use of the Scotch 
plaid in a snappy circular skirt and 
adds a blouse on the Russian lines 
of the plain cloth, the collar, cuffs 
and belt empiécements being in a 
contrasting colour. The Réboux 
sailor, imported by Gerhardt & Co., 
is in the natural coloured straw 
with a cockade of white moire rib- 
bon and a patent leather ornament. 


Always youth-giving is the 
straight, semi-fitting bodice advo- 
cated by the Maison Beer. It is of 
peasant simplicity in this corbeau 
blue faille frock brightened by old 
gold embroidery which is allowed 
to extend down either side of the 
full skirt. The Suzanne Talbot 
hemp hat, trimmed in ostrich and 
imported by Kurzman, is dark blue. 


The lines of this beige-coloured 
gabardine jacket show Bernard at 
his best. The flare is conservative, 
and there is a vest of wonderful 
blue tones. The full skirt has a 
crossed girdle. The flower turban 
as Marguerite et Leonie has con- 
ceived it in this corbeau blue hemp 
model, imported by Kurzman, has 
rink roses and a ribbon fantasy. 





Have you met the Gadabout? 
Like her prototype, the butterfly, she 
flits here and there, gossips a little at 
luncheons, dances strenuously at the 
supper clubs, tries her hand at diplo- 
macy in Washington, and _ flirts 
under the palms in Florida. And 
all the time she is noting the novelties 

the little touches which will put you 
in the vanguard of the fashion world. 


HE diamond is the jewel of the winter. 

It gleams from head, neck and even 

feet, for more than one fortunate débu- 

tante received charming buckles for her 

satin slippers in her Christmas stocking. 

These newest buckles by the way, are very 

small, seldom larger than the new Panama Canal 
postage stamp. Necklaces were never prettier. 
At the Circus Ball the other evening at Sherry’s, 
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Mrs. John Jacob Astor, who was one of its orig- 
inators, and Mrs. Vincent Astor, wore similar 
chains which were very much admired. The dia- 
monds in a flat setting formed three uneven rows 
about forty inches long, and the chains as worn by 
the two matrons lay as flat as ribbon bands. Mrs. 
Harry Symes Lehr is using her wonderful sapphires 
as the colour note for many of her evening gowns 
this winter. The stones are extraordinarily large, 
and are set with diamonds. The tiara, which has 
high points of the sapphires, is practically the same 
in design as the necklace, which is composed of sev- 
eral pointed pendants. 

At the Club de Vingt one evening recently, Mrs. 
Lehr wore a sheath gown of blue sequins that con- 
trasted sharply with some of the full tuniced cos- 
tumes worn by many of the other dancers. The 
sequins were of the exact shade of the sapphires, 
those tones of blue that are so difficult to duplicate. 
They were arranged in a sunburst effect which 
accentuated the slimness of Mrs. Lehr’s silhouette. 
On another evening Mrs. Lehr wore a sheath gown 
of blue velvet that matched her jewels. Neither 
of these gowns showed any waist-line. Mrs. Lehr 
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has never been a devotee of the girdle in even its 
most fascinating form. 

An odd coiffure ornament was the pale blue 
velvet butterfly with jeweled wings and eyes that 
Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish wore at a recent opera per- 
formance. Never have there been so many differ- 
ent kinds of hair ornaments worn. The young 
matrons, Mrs. Aleck Pratt, Mrs. Gouverneur Well 
man and Mrs. Oliver Iselin, Jr., for instance, are 
wearing the jeweled forehead bands which are simply 
bewitching. These bands are arranged exactly 
in the middle of their foreheads, and are fastened 
under the coiffure at the back. Miss Angelica 
Brown is wearing a wreath of tiny pink roses liter- 
ally clamped across her forehead. The wreath ends 
just beyond the tops of her ears. Not every girl 
can have jeweled bands, but every one who chooses 
can have these fascinating flower wreaths. 

It’s a far cry from hair ornaments to stockings, 
but I must mention the white silk stockings which 
Mrs. Ogden L. Mills wears with her tailored cos 
tumes. We are accustomed to pedal extremities 
sheathed in white during the summer season, }U 
it is a bit startling to catch a glimpse of them below 
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a cloth skirt deeply hemmed in fur, and it was a 
good generous glimpse, too, for Mrs. Mills is wearing 


the very short, full skirts. Her low shoes were 
built on the Oxford last, the uppers of white leather 
being outlined in black. 
And you, too 

We prate a lot about individuality in dress, and 
we boastfully insist that we won’t wear this and 
we will wear that, and then along comes old Lady 
Fashion and drops before us a full skirt. What 
happens? Just what occurred recently in one of the 
exclusive dressmaking establishments on the 
Avenue. A chic woman—the last word in modes, 
'rom the feathery fantasy on her saucy little toque 
to the Russian boots—boldly declared, “I sha’n’t 
Wear a full skirt. Nothing you can say will con- 
vince me.” The clever couturiére, to whom this 
wtumatum was delivered, wise in the lore of women, 
smiled her sweetest, and if a knowing wink twinkled 
in the corner of her snapping black eye the lid dis- 
creetly concealed it. . 

With a word or two about the weather, she led 
her rebellious customer to a comfortable chair. 
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The costume tailleur designed 
by Buzenet is fashioned from serge 
in the blue tone of the Mediter- 
ranean, subdued a bit by the girdle 
and high collar of black satin and 
the lingerie chemisette. Even the 
plaits in the skirt have a new air. In 


this couturiére. 


the military toque of black satin, im- 
ported by Gerhardt & Co., Geor- 


gette has used the ostrich band. cherry velvet 


The next instant one of the pretty mannikins hesi- 
tated in her parade up and down the room, and 
pivoted before the new arrival. She was wearing 
a Worth frock, one of the corkscrew models which 
have set so many tongues wagging over the tea- 
cups. A scowl gave way to a smile, a smile of de- 
rision to be truthful, and this lurked around the 
client’s mouth long after the second mannikin had 
whispered the magic word, “Paquin,” and had 
passed on. 

One by one the various mannikins strolled through 
the salon, stopped a moment to be admired and 
glided on. The ‘‘obnoxious” full skirts bobbed and 
rippled; fairly danced, in fact, along the floor. 
It seemed as if the tantalizing spirit of youth had 
taken possession of them; demure at one second, 
they were coquettish in their charm the next; 
quaint, they were at the same time startlingly 
modern. They almost might have spoken the 
words, ‘condemn me as you -will, you will yield 
to my fascinations in the end.” 

When the handsome couturiére dropped into the 
chair beside her client, she didn’t raise an eyebrow 
when she heard in an enthusiastic tone, ‘‘ Madame, 
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Paquin’s costume tailleur is de- 
veloped also in blue, a very dark 
blue, serge of a particularly supple 
weave, a fabric bearing the name of early season frocks chez Beer. 
The jacket is un- 
buttoned to display a narrow vest 
outlined in braid. 
et Leonie toque, imported by Kurz- 
man, is of white hemp faced in 
with white wings. 

















DRAWINGS BY D. M. TIGHE 





Jaunty little bodices, straight and 
semi-fitting, falling over very full 
and very short skirts—such are the 


This model in mysterious green 
grosgrain has discreet touches of 
gold embroidery. The under brim 
cleverly 


The Marguerite 
trimming has been 
achieved in this black satin Réboux 
hat imported by Gerhardt & Co. 





I just must have some of these gowns.’ But she 
wouldn’t have been human if she had nut added— 
after an order for three of the most extreme models 
had been recorded—‘ Do you remember that you 
were the woman who came in here not so long ago 
and said, ‘Madame, I will never wear one of those 
vulgar, indecent tight skirts,’ and then gave me 
an order for the narrowest skirt I ever made?” 


The knitting microbe 

After experimenting on the soldiers—poor vic- 
tims who must suffer without a comeback—many 
of the embryo knitters are now engrossed in making 
for themselves sweaters. There is no question but 
that it is far more cheery to click the needles in and 
out of gay coloured worsteds for your own self than 
evolve grey or brown socks and mufflers for some 
unfortunate whom you will never see. But in the 
merry discussions over this or that new colouring 
at the luncheon table, you can’t forget that it is 
the little grey sock which makes possible this am- 
bitious undertaking of knitting a sweater. In 
fact, it is such an unexpected turn in the song of 

(Continued on page 96) 








Seated in her 


The name of Rebecca Nurse has been handed down in history as one of the 
first and most prominent victims of that inexplicable tragedy, the witchcraft 
delusion, that swept through Salem Village in the year 1692. 
city of Salem must not be confounded with the old Salem Village. The 
latter, a cluster of farm houses and a Meeting House, is to-day the township 
On the nineteenth of March, Goodwife Nurse was arrested. 
That she had always been a peaceable, God-fearing woman, a church mem- 
ber in high standing and a good neighbour availed naught when the children 
of the community accused her of having laid spells upor them. 
band, Francis Nurse, and their two sons were prosperous farmers and good 
During the trial, her demeanour won the admiration of every one, 
A verdict of acquittal was brought in, but this was 


of Danvers. 


citizens. 
even of her persecutors. 


T he 


By 


LY AUNT SENATH told the story to 
the children, as she sat by the hearth, 
nimble-fingered, sightless-eyed, and 
knit a stocking that was for wearing of 
some poor fellow at the siege of Boston 
town. Outside the drip of autumn 

rain echoed on the night, like the footsteps of ghosts 
that were loath to depart. 


Satan loosed 

‘Here in this very house it befell, and I myself 
alive to see all, and to know what could be known. 
I be ninety-two come springtide, or is it ninety- 
three? Bound girl I was to Goodman Francis 
Nurse, that bought this house of Townley Bishop, 
and came from Salem to settle here in Salem Vil 
lage. Wellawell, ’twere better for him and his, had 
he bided in Salem, or across the seas in England, 
where he was born. But first years he throve upon 
the land, he and his strong sons, that built beside 
him. Aye, too well they throve! Some have whis 
pered since ’twas partly out o’ neighbours’ jealousy 
the trouble came upon ’em. 

‘A long life ago, yet well I mind me still of Good- 
wife Rebecca, that was wife to Francis Nurse and 
mother to his sons. A little wispy frail woman, with 
eyes that looked ye through, under her white hair. 
A hand ever ready at bestowing. Gentle-spoken, 
saving only when she was roused to righteous anger. 
Once when a youth that laboured here the day was 
over-rough with a lambing ewe, I saw what like 
coul 1 be the wrath of a saint. 

“Old though she was, and often in pain with 
bodily egaitg she tended in this house an old 
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high-backed 


Bend of 








chair, Rebecca Nurse watched the 


by angry townspeople. 
The present 


beams. 
Her hus- 


ULAH MARIE 


poor kinsman, Gaffer Towne, so old as I be now, and 
with age and sorrows like a child. And in the 
autumn time, when I was new in her service, but a 
child myself, and she had tended me better than 
e’er my mother through a fever, came one from 
Casco way, with a three years’ maid, daughter of 
Goodman} Nurse’s daughter, that was slain, and 
her husband with her, of prowling savages. Many 
grandchildren had Goodwife Nurse, but haply for 
that the little Deborah was a weakling creature, or 
for that her mother had been in special fear, she 
poured her love upon the little thing, till the Good- 
man smiled and spoke of idolatry. 
*Twas that same winter Satan was loosed upon 
here in Salem Village. First came rumours of 
strange dealings at Master Parris’s house, the minis- 
ter. How his little maid, a sickly creature, and 
some worthless serving-wenches and idle girls had 
been a-listening to the charms of his old black slave, 
Tituba. Then tales of how the maids were falling 
into fits of torment. Then from their wicked 
mouths whispers of bewitchment, and the names of 
them they said were leagued with the Father of Evil. 
The sheriff comes 
“T was but a little maid myself. Not much I 
understood of parish quarrels they whispered later 
had much to do with all this wickedness. But I saw 
that my good mistress was sore troubled, and often 
did I mark her, seated in her armchair by the win- 
dow yonder, that looks down the road, a-waiting, 
as I know now, though her voice as calm as ever, 
she a-lessoning me of household duties, or hearing 
little Debbie con her horn-book. 
30 





sheriff 


the stairway, that figures in the story, led. 
In the kitchen are preserved the old pewter, the hand-loom, a 
usual piece of furniture in those days, and the huge fireplace. 
and kettles hang from pot hooks on the crane, and at the windows are 
homespun curtains made from linen that was woven at the time that 
the Nurse trial was going on in the Village. 


t he 








enter her doorway. 


finally changed by the jury, who, it was later declared, had been intimidated 
On July nineteenth, after four months of imprison- 
ment, Goody Nurse and three others were hanged on “Witches Hill.” The 
house in which the Nurses lived was a two room affair, a kitchen-living room, 
which is shown in the above illustration just as it was on the day that its frail 
mistress was taken to the town jail, and a rude chamber above, to which 


The hallway has rough hewn 


Iron pots 


Stair 


DIX 


“So she was a-sitting, that March day, and the 
child beside her in her little chair, a-pricking her 
first sampler, when up the road come George Her- 
rick, that was marshal of Essex, and David Putnam, 
her own neighbour, and bid her go with them. 





A night of terror 

“T fetch her cloak, a-weeping, but with a look she 
bade be silent, for sake of the little one. She bent 
above Debbie, and set right the needle in her little 
hands. ‘Dear child!’ says she. ‘Dear child! For- 
get not thine old gammer.’ Last words she spake 
under that roof that had been hers. Only on 
the threshold says she: ‘Now have I none to look 
to but God.’ 

“But God, ye would a’most say, looked not on 
Salem Village, all those weary months. High and 
low, and old and young, they haled them to the jail, 
at the ravings of those malignant creatures. L ittle 
Dorcas Good they took, and she not five year old, 
and ancient Goodman Jacobs, that tottered on two 
staffs; daft Margie Hobbs that ran the roads, and 
Master Burroughs, that had been minister of the 
parish. To jail they took them, and after to the 
gallows. 

Goodman Nurse was like a man bedazed. The 
ordering of the house was left to one that was hag 
cousin, Keturah Nutbrowne, from Topsfield way, 4 
hard, righteous woman, that was heard to whis es 
in congregation that there was more than met the 
eye, and she could tell tales, an’ she would, for all 
her kinsman’s wife had held so high a seat in S: sale m 
church. Little time I had to sit a-grieving, ye can 

(Continued on page 102) 
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MRS. WILLIAM B. DUKE 


Before her marriage to the “Tobacco King,” Mrs. Duke was Mrs. William Inman, of Atlanta, Georgia. When Mr. Duke's 

large tobacco interests took them to London to live, they leased a house on Grosvenor Square and Mrs. Duke became one of 

the most lavish of American hostesses in the English capital. In the days of her widowhood, Mrs. Duke belonged to “The 

King Edward Set,” so she did not go to Englanda stranger. Returning to New York two years ago, the Dukes took possession 

of their new town home, which has been described as the most beautiful house in New York. The best known of Mr. Duke’s 
several homes is his splendid country estate near Somerville, New Jersey. 
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Where New York sups and dances after the Opera and before sunrise. “(Duque of Paris” and his 
wife Gaby, the creators of the Maxixe and Lulu Fado, are nightly attractions in their new dances. 


The 


ESTERDAY, or the day before, which is 

now a long time ago, fashion consisted 
in devising fresh follies, in contracting 
new diseases, in being extravagant in all 
things and a few others besides. It was 
the era of the sumptuous life. 

That was the day before yesterday and already 
fashion has changed. Another mode has set in. 
The old fashion consisted in many novelties. The 
new fashion consists in but one old thing. That is 
simplicity. To the war we owe it. 

rhe war is the greatest event since the deluge. 
When its tides have subsided, ideas will be re- 
shaped, art will have altered, the map also, even 
snobbishness may be affected, for society will not 
be the same. 

The deluge occurred a long time ago and probably 
never occurred at all. But it was supposed to be a 
reminder against too much joy of living, and its sub- 
sidence coincided with a marked decrease in the 
necessities of luxurious life. Yet, as nothing is per- 
manent, the returned, life became 
ornate, splendour awoke and culminated in an apo- 
theosis that was effaced by another deluge which 
the late Mr. Gibbon catalogued as the Fall of Rome. 

In each instance, fashion turned a somersault. 
On Mount Ararat and thereabouts for a long time 
thereafter, it was considered vulgar of a lady to put 
on much else than airs. Similarly in Rome, broad- 
cloth and sashes—or was it sackcloth and ashes? 
came in vogue. 


The great god Gold 
We are not making these things up, they are all 
down somewhere and if you will take our word for 
that and incidentally agree that history generally, 
though not always, repeats itself, the horoscope of 
the next few years is before your eyes 
Before vou extends an era of what we think we 
have seen described as Sancta Simplicitas and which, 
without knowing more Greek than neutrality al 
lows, we may venture to translate as the simple life. 
Fifty years ago society was passing poor. Pluto 
had appeared in the schools, but the plutocrat 
had not appeared in the streets. He had not even 
appeared in the dictionary. The breed was un- 
known. Subsequently, society assisted at a sym- 
phony into the score of which entered a whisper 
of waters, a murmur of waves, the mufiled voice of 
Harper's Bazar, March, 1915 


necessities 


Way 


By 


the 
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EDGAR 


In London, the lights are lowered. 
In Africa, the diamond mines are 
closed. On the Continent, joy is 
forgotten. Throughout Europe the 
art of extravagance has been lost. 
In its place has come the simple life. 
Shall we adopt it here? The accom- 
panying remarks may help to decide. 


a river that winding from hill to sea was pierced 
suddenly by a note very high, very clear, entirely 
limpid, a note that had in it the gaiety of a sun- 
beam, a note that mounted in loops of light, expand- 
ing as it mounted, transcending the sound of the 
waters, raining accords on the ripples, until bursting 
into jets and fanfares, it hushed the voice of the 
river, shook stars in your ears and, in cascades of 
harmony, propelled from the stream’s deepest depth 
the sonority and glare of the Rheingold. 

That orchestration, purely symbolic as music 
should be, was the prelude to a psalm which pres- 
ently the whole world began shouting, thepzan in 
praise of the greatness and glory of the god that is 
Gold. Society, from being tolerably indigent, be- 
came disgustingly wealthy. Everybody got rich ex- 
cept those who stayed poor. In Wall Street and 
Capel Court were the god’s glowing shrines. But 
in Paris, Vienna, Berlin, other basilicas arose. The 
world became drunk with money and the resulting 
orgy turned society into a fancy ball. A trifle 
mixed, yes; but none the less fancy for that. 

Then, all of a sudden, the basilicas tottered, the 
worshippers fled, the lights went out, the ball was 
over, the war had come and money was tight—a 
very vulgar condition for it to be in, but one which, 
still in its cups, it proposes to prolong. 

Political economists say, and you cannot prevent 
them—for who can stop a political economist when 
he starts to talk?—well, these intellectuals maintain 
that for years and for years the world’s entire sur- 
plus will be required to refurbish the great god’s 
shrines. Assuming that they are right and, since 
you cannot argue with them, you have to assume 
it, then with but the opera glasses of pure mathe- 
matics, you can see what the new fashion is, see 
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SALTUS 


World 


why, from the sumptuous life, society must turn to 
the simple. 

Adieu then to the romps and banalities of yester- 
year. Joy has ever a hand to its lips, bidding fare- 
well. Though, in the present instance, it will prob- 
ably say good-bye to matters that even political 
economists have omitted to consider, to low scan- 
dals in high places, to the high places themselves, 
for, unless our opera glasses are blurred, the world 
will become very democratic and regard as medieval 
bric-a-brac the toys that crowns and titles are. 

Monarchy is a form of hereditary gout with which 
Europe has been too long afflicted to be cured at 
once. The attendant leprosies, clinically known as 
marquisates, dukedoms and principalities, will also 
probably endure. We are not out of the Middle 
Ages yet. But everything being possible, it may be 
that the veneration with which all true Americans 
have regarded these excrescences may abate. It will 
come with the simple life. 


La vie élégante 


But because life is to be simple, it does not follow 
that society will take to the woods, live on nuts and 
read pious works. The chief privation that society 
will have to face will be the loss of pretentiousness. 
Already that is going. In England there are no 
classes any more, there are only English people. 
Here, as befits a republic, we are still too imperial 
for that. But probably, the war aiding, we shall get 
there. In which case, what we lose in pretentious- 
ness we will gain in distinction. For it is precisely 
in simplicity that the highest elegance consists. 
We say the highest and the exaggeration is unpar- 
donable. For elegance, like virtue, lacks degrees. 
You either have it or you don’t. If you do, then tt 
is the outward translation of your inner self. 

Mme. Récamier, who must have been a ve 
tedious person, somewhere suggested that its prin- 
ciples should be taught. In her day they were. 
Napoleon took lessons in them from Talma, without, 
however, improving his manners which were atro- 
cious. To-day also they are taught. Any orchestra 
chair will provide a superficial course. 

In Paris, before the war, an impresario said t 
“T ruin myself in costumes.” Coincidentally, 4 
modest youth whose play he was producing, tvar- 
fully related that in the great scene, when the lead- 

(Continued on page 92) 
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Pockets, pockets everywhere this spring, on the frocks, on the jackets and on On a motor coat of leather (D) the pockets are also of the skin, but in this 
the great top-coats. Like beacon lights the old red chamois skin pockets stand out model they are second in importance to the great sleeves and muffler of striped 
against the taupe satin background of the simple little afternoon frock (A). Straps silk tricot. Ona motor coat of beige-coloured cloth (C, the pockets are a part 
of the chamois skin, and a hood of black satin dropped across the back add to the of the bretelles. These are of orange leather pipedin dark greenleather. But- 
charm of this gown. On a jacket of white chamois skin (B) the pockets are in the toned pockets add chic to the bodice of vague outline in this gown of green and 
shape of gloves outlined in black and red leather to match the trimmings of the écru cloth (E). From this model one may glean a clear understanding of the new 
garment. She hides her face behind the high collar. silhouette for the spring. 
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And still more pockets! They are not by any means the least conspicuous feature 
of the great marron-coloured linen motor coat (L). The gilet and sleeves are of 
beige-coloured cloth, and the jaunty little Finlander cap reflects the same tint, the 
trimmings being of the marron shade. Of beige-coloured cloth, also, is the motor 
coat (N). The cachet of this garment is derived from the gilet which is extended 
to form a great collar. This is of chamois skin in the same shade of tan and is piped 
with green leather. 
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Another linen coat for the motor is of striped grey and green linen (O) with trim- 
mings of grey antelope skin. Of almost the same shade—a dreadnought grey—is 
the cloth coat (P). The choker collar is so high it falls into folds, and from the belt 
hang two pockets embroidered in orange to match the veil. The 1830 linen collar 
adds a chic finish to this mourning gown (M) of black cloth and satin. The pockets, 
yoke, and sleeves—very curious are they not?—are piped in crape. This subtle use 
of crape is very clever. 
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The costume tailleur we shall have with us long after the flowers have bloomed 


in the spring, and always with a difference. And the first new departure is the 
tunic which hangs lower than the skirt as is shown in the green duvetyn gown (F) 
and the chamois-coloured cloth frock (H). The drapery on the bodice of the first 
named creation is also brand new, drawn as it is to the back where it is knotted and 
reveals the waistcoat of white cloth. The chamois-coloured cloth gown is combined 


with black satin embroidered in worsteds. 
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Even in her mourning frocks the Parisienne is a law unto herself. Otherwise 
she would not dream of adding a collar of black and white striped silk to a black 
cloth frock where crape had been used so liberally (G). The Louis XIII. collar and 
cuffs of white organdie on the black cloth gown (J) are more in keeping with the 
spirit of the costume. Here the skirt has three tunics, the upper forming the 
pockets embroidered in soutache. 
frock (K) reveal the linen blouse. 


The slashed sleeves of the demi-mourning 
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Button, button, who’s got the button? The Parisienne on her new spring cos- 
tumes. Black buttons are liberally dotted over the white cloth gilet on the costume 
(Q). This gilet is an integral part of the old rose veste vague which stamps the 
creation as a 1915 model. The full, gathered skirt is of black satin. Black but- 
tons attract the eye to the white cloth frock (S). The lower part of the redingote 
is of electric blue cloth lined in black, and the straight bodice is piped and laced 


with black cord, a streak of orange appearing in the tassels. 
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Again it is the pockets, rather than the buttons, which lend the cachet to this 
chamois-coloured cloth gown (R) combined with black satin. These pockets are 
outlined in black and white cord and from the centre of each depends a long cord. 
The full sleeves of black satin are very new. Equally interesting are the sleeves 
of the banana-coloured cloth gown (T). The pelerine is held by a fichu of taffeta. 
The veste of the mourning frock (W) is knotted in the back and caught on the 
shoulders by a black and white collar. The outline of the skirt is excellent. 




















LK¢ e led his wife upstairs, repeated his 
hat rs message as to the jewels add 
ing indiscreetly 

I uggested there might be ome- 
I in the family treasures—-but he 
didn’t see it 

Carrie was silent. Hand in hand, they climbed 
the wide stair vhile a footman beneath them 
began to put out some of the lights among the pillars 
of the hall Che impression as the hard glitter of 
the too white marble sank into shadow, and the 
heavy gold the roof disappeared, was one of in 
stant reliet hen a glare is shut out 

“Rat a Ritz hotel, isn’t it?” said Ale 
looking ‘When this house was built——some 
where about , | believe—-this kind of thing, | 
suppos \ called ‘princely... The architects 
bagged it Versailles, now the hotels can do it 
better We're in the left wing, aren’t we? I 
swear I've forgotten how to find my way.” 

In the distance of a long corridor, Carrie saw her 
maid hovering —as though to guide her through the 
labyrinthine plac They passed through lines of 
closed d Ss, across vistas ol regions unexplored; 
and it s to Caroline as though the ugly palace 
vatched her, jealously, murmuring to itself 

Her m | threw open a door, and Carrie entered 
the luxurious roon ith which she had already 
made perfunctory acquaintance. Lord Wing had 
furnished tl hole suite anew—the colour and 

bedroom, dressing-room and bath 


decoration ol 
| designed by a woman decorator, 
of the moment, and had given 


leepless ni © the artistic renovation of the 
West ing 

\s she looked round its costly simplicity, its 
cunning bareness, where every object on the deep 
piled carpet, bed, or cabinet or table, had belonged 
to some historic collection, and not one meub/le was 
illowed to hide the exquisite quality of its neigh 


bour, Caroline Wing felt a sudden wild longing for 
her room in the ramshackle Tuscan villa, the vast 
canopied beds, the curtains of old yellow or blue- 
watered silk, the coarse abundant linen, the old 
mirrors, tarnished and cracked, the queer eigh- 
teenth century pictures, the bare brick floors, with 
their strips of gay though faded carpet beside the 
beds—aye, even that cafliva bestia running up 
the wall—the first scorpion lured out of its hole 


by the first heat. ! 


What happiness!—ye gods, 
what happiness! 


Face to face with the reckoning 


Phe maid was soon dismissed, and Carrie had 
sunk into a low chair beside the open window, her 
black eyes and hair showing superbly amid her own 
white wrappings, and the pale colours of the room. 

She had quite done with her passing fit of home- 
sickness for Italy. Her mood was hardening, her 
spirit rising. She sat listening for her lover, every 
nerve alert, and all her senses on the watch. She 
had forfeited her children, and broken an honest 
man; she 1 gone through those agonies which 
lay shut a in the innermost cells of memory 
all for Alec. She had lost her place in the world of 
honourable women—for Alec. ° 

\nd now her conversation with Lord Wing had 
brought her face to face with further possibilities 
she had already guessed at, and must at last reckon 
with calmly. Alec—his mere presence—was enough 
for her; but if she were to make herself and her love 
enough for Alec, it could only be—it seemed—by 
letting in that world again which they had both 
defied—and helping him to reconquer it. 

Beyond the garden, a ball seemed to be going on 
in a large house within a stone’s throw of Piccadilly. 
Che waltz-music pulsed through the night, challeng- 
ing all the youth in Carrie—all her love of life—all 
her passion for success. And meanwhile, her heart 
thirsted for Alec’s knock at her door—for his step 
beside her—in a kind of terror. Some mysterious 
force seemed to be lying in wait—coiled in the re- 
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moon of two years in Italy. They take up 
their residence in Eltham House, th 
palatial London home of the Wing family. 
( ine feels that life for them is not going 
to run altogether smoothly, because publi 
plriton indicat disapproval oO} the 
liverce from her first husband. Lord Wing 
rges Alec, whe s anxious to secure a seat 


in Parliament, to be deliberate and cau 
nus, and advises him that success can only 
me through Caroline’s tact in placating 
friends of influential men and 
men. He outlines a plan of campaign 
Vrs. Wing, and tells his son that he will 
ifictent monev at his disposal lo 

enable him to accomplish the desired end 


ind makin 









cesses of the great house—to avenge upon her what 
she and Alec had done. It was as though Lord 
Wing had shown her its dim presence couchant in 
the darkness of the future. Che next moment, 
she was in Alec’s arms, as he knelt beside her; and 
all doubts had vanished in the arrogance of a re- 
newed and intoxicating joy. 
Lady Theodora’s stand 

Lady Theodora Webb had laid aside her outdoor 
garment, and rung the bell for afternoon tea. She 
was a tall and thin woman, verging towards sixty, 
with a long bluntly featured face, and grey hair 
worn in window-curtain fashion so that it framed 
her prominent brow, and flat cheeks. She had never 
been handsome, but she possessed a certain stately 
effectiveness of which she was well aware, and on 
which she prided herself. 

She had just been attending a charitable committee 
which was organizing ‘he costume ball of the season, 
and her expression was somewhat irritable and 
jaded. On her way home she had called at Mudie’s 
and brought away Lady Cardigan’s Memoirs, which 
now reposed on a table by the fire. For she was a 
devourer of memoirs, mainly because, as she said, 
she could always find something about her relations 
in them; and her family curiosity was boundless. 
But her mental indolence matched it. The political 
and historical passages in these many volumes of 
biography and ‘“‘reminiscence,” she skipped when 
she could; so that she had only a confused idea of 
the modern course of things, even of those English 
Ministries in which her uncles, cousins and brothers 
had taken more or less conspicuous parts; and she 
Was never quite sure whether it was Dizzy or Mr. 
Gladstone who had said ‘Peace, with honour.” 
\ll the same she was in her way a clever woman, 
and the sharpness of her tongue made her cleverness 
tell beyond its deserts. 

She was just settling down to her tea in her cool 
and shaded drawing-room with a sense of well- 
earned repose, when she heard the front door- 
bell. 

“How stupid! Why didn’t I tell Kipping to let 
no one in? 

She sat up to listen in frowning suspense, which 
soon passed however into a look of relief. 

“Oh, well—it’s only Oliver.” 

Che door opened, and a grey-haired, fresh-com- 
plexioned man, in the most immaculate of summer 
suits and white waistcoats, stood smiling on the 
threshold. 

“Send me away if you don’t want me. I believe 
you wish me at Jericho!” 

‘*No”’’—said Lady Theodora, with resignation— 
“IT don’t mind yeu. Come in. Kipping!—no one 
else—unless 





well, unless it’s Mrs. Whitton.” 
“An exception in which I support you,” said Sir 

Oliver Lewson, shaking hands. “I have come— 

simply and solely—for gossip, and Mrs. Whitton 

understands the art, if any one does.” 
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‘** Madge can do more mischief in ten minutes than 
any one else I know’’—said Lady Theodora, sinking 
back into her chair, after providing her guest. “It 
seems so charming—her chatter—and it is a 

“So deadly?” put in her guest, who had now 
leisurely taken his seat, with the air of one who 
meant to keep it. “Well, what is the use of a gossip 
Without stings! Should I frequent you as I do, if 
you hadn’t long ago given up Christian charity and 
that kind of nonsense?” 

“Of course I know exactly what you’ve come for 
to day.” 

‘I never contradict you.” 

‘You want to hear about that woman at Eltham 
House.” 

“The man—and the woman. 
counts for something. And there they are—law- 
fully married. Don’t forget that.” 

“That won’t help them much,” said Lady Theo- 
dora, with a smooth voice, which seemed to have 
been dipped in gall. ‘‘I regret it, of course, for Lord 
Wing’s sake—but the fact is I never knew publi 
opinion so stiff about any case of the kind, as it is 
about this one. There will be a few eccentrics, of 
course, who will call upon her—but as for the peo 
ple who count—the boycott will be complete—sim- 
ply complete.” 

“Poor lady! But perhaps she won't mind it. She 
will have Alec to make love to her—Eltham House 
to live in—and as much money as she chooses to 
ask for. One might put up with a good deal of 
boycotting on those terms. Have you seen Lord 
Wing?” 

“He walked in this morning—talked preposter 
ously, as usual. As to morality—upholding estab- 
lished things—well you don’t expect that from 
Wing!’’—said Lord Wing’s sister-in-law, with acerb- 
ity. ‘‘He’s just amusing himself with the whole 
business—wants to back them against the rest of us 

and see what’ll happen. He’s given up racing 
sold his stud. So here’s a new excitement for him. 
But what can he do? He can’t get Alec into Par- 
liament, or that woman to a Drawing-room.” 

“You forget. We live in feminist days. There 
will be a party for Mrs. Wing. I always thought 
Sir John a sad stick.” 

“Well, if every one might throw a husband over” 

cried Lady Theodora—and then paused, apply- 
ing herself with energy to the cutting of cake. Sir 
Oliver looked away. He did not believe Lady Theo- 
dora meant anything personal by her outburst; but 
still he was glad to remember that it wanted nearly 
an hour to the time when Colonel Webb usually re- 
turned home from his office, and when Lady Theo 
dora’s friends generally avoided her drawing-room. 


The boycott begins 
“‘Besides’’—resumed his companion, angrily 
“the whole circumstances were so flagrant, so abomi- 
nable! Both children delicate—an untrustworthy 
governess—and the little boy already ill! She has 

that child’s death on her conscience.” 

‘I am told she tried to go back to him, and there 
was a terrible scene between her and Marsworth.” 

‘I daresay. Of course he refused to let her see 
the child!” 

“Hm ’’—said Lewson—‘I don’t know. There is a 
certain change of feeling about all that sort ot 
thing.” ; 

‘Not as far as I know! And then the audacity of 
her whole behaviour at Florence—flaunting her « 
quest in every one’s face! No attempt at conceal- 
ment or reserve! A shameless creature! What 
chance has a modest girl against such women? 
They are just harpies who take the bread out ot her 
mouth. What’s the good of telling girls it pays to 
be virtuous, when such goings on——”’ ; 

“End in Eltham House and thirty thousanc @ 
year?” put in Sir Oliver, mildly. “Well, I warn you 
I am going to dine there to-morrow. I came across 
Alec at Brooks’, and he asked me. But I want to 

(Continued on page 86) 
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The portrait bust of 
Eleonora Duse isa seated 
Victory, impatient at im- 


mobility. 


T is a far cry in 
years, and it may 
be in other things, 
from Powers’ 

Greek Slave and Bar 
bee’s Fisher Girl to 
the Modern School of 
\merican Sculpture, 
but the cry rings 
buoyant and clear 
across steadily rising 
achievement in the 
plastic art, as in the 
arts of colour and 
words. 

And among those 
whose sculpture 
ranks high in Europe, 
as well as in Amer 
ica, is Anna Coleman 
Ladd, whose work is “The Sword” is 
to be represented at 
the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition. 

However decora- 
tive Mrs. Ladd’s 
work may be, whatever her delight in 
mere form and line, it is always funda- 
mentally the expression of idea, the ful 
fillment of ideal. She has the “second 
sight” of imagination that feels, as well 
as sees, and interprets, as well as grasps. 
This is illustrated nowhere more strikingly 
than in her Duse, one of the most sig- 
nificant and beautiful of her bronzes. 
rhe story of its genesis and final achieve 
ment is scarcely less interesting than the 
figure itself. 

“When Eleonora Duse gave me the 
commission for a portrait bust,” said Mrs. 
Ladd, “T was troubled. I could get no 
vision of it; the sad grey head did not 
seem Duse. I went away, and carrying 
in my mind a vivid impression of the 
way she sat, tired, yet full of fire, I made 
a little figure of a seated Victory, no 
Jonger moving forward, but impatient at 
immobility. In her hand is the mask, 
discarded as she has discarded all form- 
ulae, while she looks out with her own 
sad smile at the world. 

“T took it to her early in the morning. 
‘Yes,’ she said, ‘you have made me alive 
(bella e viva).’” 

: T hough executed in Rome, ‘‘ Wind and 
Spray” is a fountain all American. “I 
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sheer pleasure in 
design and col- 


our. 





who 


é 
In the “Human Instrument,” “The Master” is the embodi- 
a master wakes the 'cello to life. ment of strength and power. 


A second conception of ‘Wind and Spray.” Here the 
fountain shows the moods of lightness and tears in water. 


Mrs. Ladd’s first conception of the “Wind and 
Spray” fountain. The bodies are slim and cool, 
the hands fall loosely as water. 
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The joy of irrespon- 
sible life vibrates in lightness and tears 
the lines of the 


Achieve 





“The Rock and the Flow- 
er” suggests slenderness 


and strength, and dem- 
onstrates the vital line. 


saw it at the Boston 
Symphony,” Mrs. 
Ladd explains, ‘for 
music always makes 
one see things. | 
wanted a fountain 
that would have sim- 
ply what I saw when 
I watched the wind 
blowing the spray 
about—the wild 
wind, whose voice is 
always sad_ seeking 
the unattainable, 
blowing before him 
the driven, leaping, 
dancing, falling 
spray.”’ 

This “Wind and 
Spray” fountain 
shows the moods of 


in water; the bodies 
are slim and cool, 
the hands falling 
loosely as water. 
Without a word of explanation, the thing 
is told in the rhythm and lightness of the 
composition. A small replica of this is 
in the palace of Princess A. M. Borghese. 
The original in life size is owned by Sig- 
nora Duse. This group, with the “Water 
Sprites,” leaping one above the other in 
the spontaneity of joy and freedom and 
forming a pattern of lines against a white 
veil of spray, and the “Sun God,” from 
Mrs. Scott Fitz’s garden, have been in- 
vited to play in front of the Fine Arts Build- 
ing at the Panama-Pacific Exposition. 
One of the most beautiful groups, “ The 
Rock and the Flower,” is of another sort. 
It suggests the American garden, flowers 
and rocks, slenderness and strength, and 
demonstrates subtly and beautifully the 
vital line, one of the most essential qual- 
ities in sculpture. It is to be placed in 
the Fine Arts Building, with the group 
of Roman bronzes including the Renais- 
sance relief of “Raffaella,” a study in 
tones, from the red-gold hair to the tex- 
tures of flesh and fur; the “Human In- 
strument,” where a master wakes the 
cello to life; and “‘The Sword,” descend- 
ing as passionless as Justice on the bowed 
victim. In “The Sword” gold and silver 
contrast with marble and bronze. 


‘Water Sprites.” 








Emmy Wehlen 


ANY secrets of the profession are given 
away in James Forbes’ “Show Shop” 
which is playing to capacity every 
night at the Hudson Theatre. We are 
taken behind the scenes and permitted 
to see how the wheels of a dress re- 
hearsal go round, and we are allowed to find out 
what a much maligned creature the stage manager 
is and the trials of a leading lady’s temperamental 
mother are made amusingly real. It was this 
mother, we are told in a loud aside, who put the 
“hearse in rehearsal.” Incidentally she is sure 
that she knows more than any stage director living 
and interferes constantly with the poor victim who 
is doing his best to make “ Dora’s Dilemma” fail. 
Harper's Bazar, March, 1915 


Patricia Collinge 


If laughter and love-making spell success for any 
play on Broadway, the ‘Show Shop” should run 
until summer, for even the tiredest of tired business 
men will laugh and feel young at Douglas Fair- 
banks’ portrayal of the man who wanted to produce 
a sure-fire failure and found himself backing a sure- 
fire success. And worse still, he is forced to take the 
part of the leading man, although he has never done 
anything in the acting line before but fall over the 
stage in his college theatricals. 

Each of the four acts is filled with incidents that 
call forth peals of laughter from the audience, and 
in every one of them Patricia Collinge plays the 
star within the star with winsome charm. The sec- 
ond act which takes place in the parlour of a hotel 
in Punxsutawney is deliciously funny. In this 
scene the original play “‘ busts up,” and the mother 
who has lived but to see her daughter’s name in huge 
electric letters on Broadway accepts for her unwill- 
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Evelyn Vaughn 


ing daughter a small part in a Belasco play. Un- 
fortunately for the ambitions of the mother, Bet- 
tina (Patricia Collinge) does not want to see her 


name electrically displayed. All she wants is to 
marry Belden (Fairbanks) and have some chickens 
and perhaps a little calf and a farm in the country. 
Of course in the end she wins, for will love not al 
ways find a way? 

In three of her scenes, Miss Collinge wears ex- 
ceedingly pretty frocks. The silver grey satin worn 
in the last act was enough to turn the head of even 
sterner lover than Belden. He thought it was “rip 
ping.” The boyish pockets on the front of the skirt 
and the novel neck arrangements appealed to every 
woman in the audience. Bettina’s gowns and the 
one in the last act worn by her mother (Zelda Sears 
were made by Lichtenstein. Topping the grey sati! 
was an adorable little fez of black velvet having 4 
thick silk tassel falling over her left ear. 
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Gladys Sykes 


. “To-night’s the Night,” or will be, if you spend 
it with Emmy Wehlen and her English company. 
You almost might believe that you were back in 
“deah old Lundun” for the plot is English, its de- 
velopment is English, and its humour still more 
English. In fact, it isn’t until Farkoa in the second 
act with an infectious laughing song starts some 
utterly foolish but mirth-producing horse-play that 
you bless the good fortune which brings you back 
to little old New York. 

- Even the costumes are English, for the* colour 
: heme, the blending of pastel blues, pinks, laven- 
ers and yellows in the gowns of the chorus, is as 
i a ar a happy thought of Lucile’s as the 
ner ane frocks of Miss Wehlen and Miss Iris 
i he very spirit of youth and innocence has 
ne sar orialized in the blitheful frock Miss Wehlen 
“ats In the first act. A skirt of lace, pointed and 


Piquant, frivolous and fluffy, is topped by the 
Harper's - 7 
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Mile. Lancret 


quaintest of peasant bodices in blush pink taffeta, 
primly laced in the front in pale lilac cording. And 
in her toque flowers of a tone that is almost coral 
lend a rosy tinge to the grey foundation. 

Thus appealingly arrayed, only a man can ex- 
plain why her fiancé—the irrepressible George Gros- 
smith—should forego an evening punting and cooing 
on the river for the society of an unknown female 
disguised in a pink domino at the mannikins’ ball. 
Nor was there only one mysterious charmer, for 
another and then another tripped through the 
foyer of Covent Garden into the boxes, and the third 
was the vortex of a whirlpool of trouble. Incident- 
ally, the pink dominoes concealed three very effec- 
tive gowns—the bluish-greyish-greenish evening 
frock of Miss Wehlen’s in which a ballet skirt of 
tulle was completed by a semi-fitting, sleeveless, 
velvet bodice brightened by one red rose; the net 
and lace dress of Miss Hoey’s liberally scattered over 
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Crystal Herne 


with rhinestones, and the pinkish-lavender taffeta 
changeant with its transparent lace corsage which 
was so becoming to Fay Compton. And the domi- 
noes—frothy shirrings of pink silk—were the most 
entrancing of disguises, a comforting subterfuge 
for the wife who is spying on “‘ hubby.” 

Interspersed with a great deal of running in and 
out of the boxes, chance meetings and stolen kisses, 
there are songs more catchy than tuneful and 
snatches of various dance steps old and new, whereas 
the girls—well, ‘“‘To-night’s the Night.”’ 












Paris—On the Eve 


of the Opening 
By 


NITA NORRIS 


The first authoritative news of the 
new modes! To give this to vou 
Vila Norris coaxed certain of the 
Irench couturiers to show her ad- 


vance models, for it was necessary 
lo write this artt le on the eve of the 
openings. 
i. are on the eve of the openings! I 
doubt, though, if you who have 
been here at other years would 
recognize the scene. Paris has as- 


sumed a certain air of gaiety, hiding 

her grief in the welcome to her loyal 
well-wishers who, braving mines and all manner of 
annoyances, have come to see her couturiers demon- 
strate to all the world their supremacy as makers of 
the modes. Streets that a few weeks ago were de- 
serted, have become a thick moving mass of human- 
ity, and a mélee of colour has eclipsed the depres- 
sing black and crape. 

\ few theatres are open, but there are no side 
shows of fashions where the buyers can glean hints 
of the developments they may expect to see on the 
morrow, as in other years. Noraces where the man- 
nikins, wearing advance models from well-known 
establishments, may be inspected. Practically no 

café life, only a few quiet retreats where you occa- 

sionally may catch a glimpse of American buyers 
chatting over a luncheon, far more modest than one 
they would order at home. 

There is little or no entertaining amongst the 
buyers. These courageous souls—about fifty I am 
told—are very much in earnest. The trip to Paris 
this season is solely for business purposes. The 
pleasures, which in the past years have given 
to it light and laughter, are lacking completely. 
These men and women have taken their 
lives in their hands, have undergone hardships 
Harper's Bazar, March, 1915 








To three skirts of white tulle 
outlined in blue cord, Jeanne 
Hallée adds a tight bodice of 
blue satin strewn with pastel 
Arthur's poke bonnet 





flowers. 
has blue cords and metal roses. 





A cloak of blue 
gabardine subtly draped by 
Callot. And a Spanish sailor 
from Arthur of Menier brown 
satin faced in split straw with 


soldier's 


pendant corded ornaments of 


satin. 






Beer's princess model is of navy blue taffeta 
with pinked ruching outlining the skirt, sash in the 
back, and white linen collar and cuffs. Fans of 
foliage trim a coral soutache straw from Arthur. 


because they believe implicitly in the 
superiority of the Paris fashions. And I am not 
alone in voicing the sentiment that they will be 
well repaid for the trip. 

The Aaules couturiers appreciate and realize the 
confidence that is being placed in their ability, and 
they are vehement in their declarations that the col- 
lections they will show during the next three weeks 
will be as large, as complete, and as novel as in any 
year of peace. If the others follow in the footsteps 
of Monsieur Worth, they will have made good all 
their claims. The formal opening of this house— 
whose fortune was founded by the capricious Em- 
press Eugenie—will not take place for several days, 
but I have been fortunate enough to have had a 
glimpse of some of the new models. In general, it 
may be said that they are a development of the 
mid-season models shown by this house. I under- 
stand that Madame Simcox and some of the im- 
porters took certain of these frocks to America, so 
that the full skirts will not come as a complete sur- 
prise to you. And aren’t they startlingly bouffant? 
You may imagine, without the least stretching, that 
Monsieur Worth and his designers turned over the 
pages of the album wherein are sketched the gowns 
made for the fair Eugenie and decided to copy them 
They could not have required much modernising, 
for they are almost as aspiring in their bouffancy as 
the crinolines of this earlier period. ‘Twelve 
yards around the bottom,” whispered the vendeuse, 
who stood at my elbow. 


cheerfully, 
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As the mannikins wear them they are fascinating 
creations, but will they fit into our scheme of life to- 


day? Probably, for Fashion by the snap of her 
fingers has a way of making us turn ourselves inside 
out to fit into her caprices. Did we not bind our- 
selves in swaddling skirts so tight that the mincing, 
prancing gait of the deformed little Chinese women 
was our only possible means of locomotion? So 
that if in the future we shall be compelled to gather 
up our hoops and edge in sidewise through the 
door of the fiacre—provided we have any in 
Paris—we probably shall do so with the same 
grace as our ancestresses, forgetting the doubts and 
fears of to-day. 

It must be admitted that the charms of these new 
frocks almost banish your fears at the first glance. 
There is one, for instance, not unlike the corkscrew 
model which was sent to America earlier in the sca- 
son, only the winding effect is given by rufiles— 
frank, rippling frills, not the shirred circ ular flounces 
as in the earlier gown. It is a bit lighter, more girl- 
ish, and very like a skirt I am sure Gtsioar must 
have found in the Eugenie album. There is a varia- 
tion introduced in the bodice, which blends into the 
skirt along the princess lines, for instead of « \- 











shaped neck outlined by a lace scarf, the neck is cut 
square and edged with a ruffle. It is the same! = 
5 0 


dressing that you will find in numerous paintin 
Louis Philippe’s court beauties, and it is just as 
alluring and becoming to-day as it was in this car- 
lier, picturesque era. This gown was exploited in 4 







































Three scalloped skirts of rose taffeta embroidered 
in silver are topped by Jeanne Halle with a petal 
shaped tight bodice clouded in silver lace and tulle and collar of oifcloth. 


studded with silver flowers. 


mole-coloured faille; for Worth is evidently as partial to this old-time 
favourite as his contemporaries. 

In a gown of navy blue serge, the flare at the bottom of the skirt was 
accented by a plaiting of black satin which stood out very bold and very 
saucy, as if it intended to attract your eye from the very first. A similar 
plaiting, a little less pretentious, trailed its way along the outside of the 
sleeve—a feature not to be overlooked, for the sleeve is going to give the 
date line to the costume this spring quite as quickly as the skirt. 

It is almost too soon to make any definite predictions as regards the 
sleeves, but that potent changes are scheduled is an accepted fact. During 
the past few seasons the sleeve has been overlooked; generally it was cut 
kimono and a mere appendage to the bodice, but to-day it must be taken 
more seriously. Already the straws of the fashion whirlpool are veering 
toward more fulness in the sleeves. Jeanne Lanvin makes her youth-giving 
tulle and organdie frocks all the more fetching by adding full sleeves of 
the gossamer fabrics, catching them only at the wrist. And Worth shows 
the puff in all its coquetry in his adorable evening dresses—short, very full, 
saucy, little puffs which just hide the round of the shoulder. Add a pair 
of short, white wrist gloves and a bouquet of garden roses, frilled in lace 
paper, and the picture is complete. 

And the waist-line, that floating, unstable part of the anatomy, which 
the couturier shifts toward the armpits or down to the knees with a reck- 
lessness that takes no accounting of nature—it is to be normal from 
all present indications. Worth’s frocks all have a waist-line which nature 
would be quite willing to claim. It is not the hour-glass waist of long 
ago, when skirts were full and bodices tight. Ah, no, pas de tout, pas de 
tout! But it does suggest that she is a fortunate woman who can pull her 
Corset lacings just a little tighter. And if I am any judge of my sex, I 
am sale in predicting that exercises for reduction of the waist-line will be 
r as the hip-reducing torture of the last few years. 

(Continued on page 100) 
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To a full skirt and 
and green check, Beer adds buttons, belt 
Arthur’s Chinese 
hat in green Milan and black satin. 





Garlands of pink roses scattered over this white 
tulle frock from Arnold give a truly mid-Victorian 
spirit to the billowy flounces and wisp of a corsage. 


a flaring jacket 


Beer combines navy blue taffeta and 
gabardine with discreet touches of red in 
a wearable Arthur 
Chinese hat of white faille with green straw 


frock. faces this 


and adds green tassels. 
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Blue and yellow wool fringe edges the 
irregular outline on this blue serge suit 
from Beer. A black and green cockade 
gives the military air to a black satin hat 
from Arthur. 











Doria. 


Jaffery gave the proofs to 


I’ the old song be true which says that it is not 
so much the lover who woos as the lover’s way 
of wooing, Jaffery seemed to have thrown away 
his chances by adopting a very unfortunate way 
indeed. Doria proved to Barbara, urgently 
summoned to a bed of prostration and nervous 

collapse, that she would never set eyes again upon 
the unqualified savage by whom her holiest senti 
ments had been outraged and her person disgrace- 
fully mishandled. She poured out a blood-curdling 
story into semi-sympathetic ears. Barbara made 
short work of her contention that Jaffery ought 
to have respected her as he would have respect ‘d 
the wife of a living friend, characterizing it as 
morbid and indecent nonsense; and with regard to 
the physi al violence she declared that it would 
have served her right had he smacked her. 

‘If you want to be faithful to the memory oi 
your first husband, be faithful,” she said. ‘No 
one can prevent you. And if a good man comes 
along with an honourable proposal of marriage, 
tell him in an honourable way why you can’t 
marry him. But don’t accept for months all a 
man has to give, and then, when he tells you what 
you’ve known perfectly well all along, treat him 
as if he were making shameful proposals to you 
especially a man like Jaffery; I have no patience 
with you.” 

Doria wept. No one understood her. No one 
understood Adrian. No one understood the bond 
there was between them. Of that she was aware. 
But when it came to being brutally assaulted by 
Jaffery Chayne, she really thought Barbara would 
sympathize. Wherefore Barbara, rather angry at 
being brought up to London on a needless errand, 
involving loss of dinner and upset of household 
atrangements, administered a sleeping-draught and 
bade her wake in the morning in a less idiotic 
frame of mind. 

‘Perhaps I behaved like a cat,’’ Barbara said to 
me later—to ‘‘behave like a cat” is her way of 
signifying a display of the vilest phases of feminine 
nature—but I couldn’t help it. She didn’t talk 
a great deal of sense. It isn’t as if I had never 
warned her about the way she has been treating 
Jaifery. I have, heaps of times. And as _ for 
Adrian—lI’m sick of his name—and if I am, what 
must poor old Jaff be?” 


Liosha plans for herself 

This she said during a private discussion that 
night on the whole situation. I say the whole 
situation, because, when she returned to North- 
lands, she found there a haggard ogre who for the 
first time in his life had eaten a canary’s share of 
an excellent dinner, imploring me to tell him whether 
he should enlist for a soldier, or commit suicide, 
or lay prone on Doria’s door-mat until it should 
please her to come out and trample on him. He 
seemed rather surprised—indeed a trifle hurt—that 
neither of us called him a satyr. He boomed and 
bellowed about the drawing-room, recapitulating 
the whole story. 

“But, my good friend,’”’ I remonstrated, “‘by the 
showing of both of you, she taunted you and insulted 
you all ends up. You—‘a barren rascal’—you? 
Good God!” 

He flung out a deprecatory hand. What did it 
matter? We must take this from her point of view. 
Harper's Bazar, March, 1915 








THE STORY —Hilary Freeth and his wife, 
Barbara, at their country home near London, 
hear of the marvelous success of a new novel 
wrillen by their friend, Adrian Boldero. 
Adrian and his fiancée, Doria Jellicoe, 
come lo visit them, and a fifth is added to 
the party by the arrival of Jaffery Chayne, 


the war-corre spond nl. Jaffery is just 


back from the wilds of Albania, where the 
udden death of a friend has left him in- 
cumbered with the care of the widow, 
Liosha, a native Albanian. In a fit of 
rage Sie iwes London follows Jaffe ry, 
and suddenly arrives at Northlands, in- 
lerrupting ihe Freeth house-party. The 
tory of her life arouses the pit v of every- 
one, and plans are made for her future. 
Veantime, Jaffery has fallen hopelessly 





in love with Doria. Adrian and Doria ar 
finally married, and Jaffery sets out for th 
far East, leaving Liosha in a London 
boarding-house. Adrian works feverishly on 
his new book. Doria’s faith in his great 
genius is absolute, and she worships 
him accordingly. At Christmas time, Hil- 
ary and Barbara are hastily summoned to 
London, and Jaffery, who has just re- 
turned to England, goes with them. They 
are horrified to find Adrian dead, and Doria 
desperately all. Then they discover that 
Adrian had stolen the manuscript of his 
successful book from a friend, now deceased, 
and that he has utterly failed in the altempl 
to produce a book, leaving only a few il- 
legible manuscript notes. Jaffery insists 
that the truth be ke pt from Doria. He takes 
charge of the noles, tells her that he is 
looking after the book, and ajler several 
months, presents Doria with a novel which 
he assures her is Adrian’s completed work, 
but which, in reality, he, himself, has 
written. The book meets with instantaneous 
Liosha, in London, has been 
making new friends. She motors down to 
Northlands with one of them, Ras Fendi- 
hook, a music-hall performer. When 
Jaffery and the Freeths intimate their dis- 
approval of him, she angrily takes her 
leave. Later, Jaffery learns that Fendi- 
hook is a scoundrel, and has several i ives. 
Jaffery, who lingers on in London writing 
another novel and paying court to Doria, 
finally proposes to her. Maddened by her 
refusal, he setzes her in his arms; Doria, 
highly incensed, orders him from the house. 


SUCCESS. 





He oughtn’t to have laid hands on her. He oughtn’t 
to have spoken to her at all. She was right. He 
Was a savage unfit for the society of any woman 
outside a wigwam. 

“Oh, you make me tired,” cried Barbara, at 
last. “I’m going to bed. Hilary, give him a 
strait-waistcoat. He’s a lunatic.” 

Che household resources not including a strait- 
waistcoat, I could not exactly obey her, but as he 
had come down luggageless, and with a large dis- 
regard of the hours of homeward trains, I lent him 
a suit of my meagre pajamas, which must have 
served the same purpose. 

He left the next morning. Heedless of advice 
he called on Doria and was denied admittance. 
He wrote. His letter was returned unopened. 
He passed a miserable week, unable to work, at a 
loose end in London during the height of the season. 
In despair he went to the Daily Herald office 
and proclaimed himself ready for a job. But for 
the moment the earth was fairly calm, and the 
management could find no field for Jaffery’s special 
activities. Arbuthnot again offered him reports of 
fires and fashionable weddings, but this time Jaffery 
did not enjoy the fine humour of the proposal. He 
blistered Arbuthnot with abuse, swung from the 
newspaper office, and barged mightily down Fleet 
Street, a disturber of Traffic. Then he came down 
to Northlands for awhile, where, for want of some- 
thing to do, he hired himself out to my gardener and 
dug up most of the kitchen garden. His usual 
occupation of romping with Susan was gone, for 
she lay abed with some childish ailment which 
Barbara feared might turn into German measles. 
So when he was not perspiring over a spade or 
eating or sleeping, he wandered about the place in 
his most restless mood. At nights he ransacked 
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angrily dismissed Jaffery. 


Doria 


my library for gazetteers and atlases wherein he 
searched for abominable places likely to afford the 
explorer the most horrible life and the bleakest 
possible death. He was toying with the idea of 
making a jaunt on his own account to Thibet, 
when a merciful Providence gave him something 
definite to think about. 

It was a Saturday morning. I was shaving 
peacefully in my dressing-room when Jaffery, after 
thunderously demanding admittance, rushed in, 
clad in bath-gown and slippers, flourishing a letter. 

“Read that.” 

I recognized Liosha’s handwriting. 

“Dear Jaff Chayne, 

As you are my Trustee, I guess I ought to tell 
you what I’m going todo. I’m going to marry 
Ras Fendihook ‘i 
I looked up. ‘‘But you told me the man was 

married already.” 

“He is. Read on.” 

‘“We are going to be married at once. We are 

going to be married at Havre in France. Ras 

says that because I am a widow and an Al- 
banian it would be an awiul trouble for me to 
get married in England, and I would have to 
give up half my money to Government. But 
in France, owing to different laws, I can get 
married without any fuss at all I don’t 
understand it, but Ras has consulted a lawyer, 
so it’s all right. I suppose when I am married 
you won’t be my trustee any more. So, dear 

Jaff Chayne, I must say good-bye and thank 

you for all your great kindness to me. I am 

sorry you and Barbara and Hilary don’t like 

Ras, which his real name really is Erasmus, 

but you will when you know him better. 

Yours affectionately, 
Liosha Prescott.” 

The amazing epistle took my breath away. 

‘Of all the infernal scoundrels!” I cried. 

‘“‘There’s going to be trouble,” said Jaffery, and 
his look signified that it was he who intended to 
cause it. 


I read: 


A council of war 

“But why Havre of all places in the world 
said I. 

“T suppose it’s the only one he knows,”’ replied 
Jaffery. ‘‘He must have once gone to Paris by 
that route. It’s the cheapest.” 

I glanced through the letter again, and I felt a 
warm gush of pity for our poor deluded Liosha. 

‘“We must get her out of this.” 

‘Going to,” said Jaffery. ‘Let us have in Bar- 
bara at once.” 

I opened the communicating door and threw the 
letter into the room where she was dressing. After 
a moment or two she appeared in cap and peiguoir, 
and the three of us in dressing-gowns, I with lather 
crinkling over one-half of my face, held first an 
indignation meeting, and then a council of war. 

“T never dreamed the brute would do this,” said 
Jaffery. ‘“‘He couldn’t offer her marriage in the 
ordinary way without committing bigamy, and | 
know she wouldn’t consent to any other arrange- 
ment; so he has invented this poisonous plot to get 
her out of England.” ; 

“And probably go through some fool form o! 
ceremony,” said Barbara. 


Phe 




















Ltosha made a sudden spring 


“But how can she be such a thundering idiot as 
to swallow it?” asked Jaffery. 

I was going to remark that women would believe 
anything, but Barbara’s eye was upon me. Yet 
Liosha’s unfamiliarity with the laws and formalities 
of English marriage was natural, considering the 
fact that, not so very long before, she was placidly 
prepared to be sold to a young Albanian cutthroat 
who met his death through coming to haggle over 
her price. I myself had found unworthy amuse- 
ment in telling her wild fables of English life. Her 
ignorance in many ways was abysmal. 

“She is fresh and ingenuous enough,” said I, 
“to swallow any kind of plausible story. And her 
ingenuousness in writing you a full account of it 
is a proof.” 

“She has given the whole show away,” said 
Jafiery. He smiled. “If Fendihook knew, he 
would be as sick as a dog.”’ 

“And the poor dear is so honest and truthful, 
said Barbara. ‘She thought she was doing the 
honourable thing in letting you know.” 

_““No doubt modelling herself on Mrs. Jupp, late 
Considine,” said 1. 

“Who let us know at the last minute,” said 

Barbara with a quick knitting of the brow. 


” 


An alarming situation 

“Precisely,” said I. 

“Good Lord!” cried Jaffery. ‘Do you think 
she Ss gone off with the fellow already?” 

“You had better ring up Queen’s Gate and find out.” 

He rushed from the room. I hastily finished 
shaving, while Barbara discoursed to me on the 
neglect of our duties with regard to Liosha. 
Presc ntly Jaffery burst in like a rhinoceros. 

She’s gone! She went on Thursday. 
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And 


like a tigress. 


Fendihook left last Sunday. 


’ 


this is Saturday. 
Evidently she has joined him.’ 

We regarded each other in dismay. 

‘““They’re in Havre by now,” said Barbara. 

“I’m not so sure,” said Jaffery, sweeping his 
beard from moustache downward. This I knew 
to be a sign of satisfaction. When he was puzzled 
he scrabbled at the whisker. ‘‘I’m not so sure. 
Why should he leave the boarding-house on Sunday? 
I'll tell you. Because his London engagement was 
over and he had to put in a weck’s engagement at 
some provincial music-hall. Theatrical folks always 
travelon Sunday. If he was still working in London 
and wanted to shift his lodgings, he wouldn’t have 
chosen Sunday. We can easily see by the adver 
tisements in the morning paper. His London 
engagement was at the Atrium.” 


Jaffery takes command 

“*T’ve got the Daily Telegraph here,” said Barbara. 

She fetched it from her room, in the earthquake- 
stricken condition to which she, as usual, had re- 
duced it, and after earnest search among the ruins 
disinterred the theatrical advertisement page. 
The attractions at the Atrium were set out fully; 
but the name of Ras Fendihook did not appear. 

“I’m right,” said Jaffery. ‘‘The brute’s not in 
town. Now where did she write from?” He 
fished the envelope from his bath-gown pocket. 
“Postmark, ‘London, S. W., 5.45 p.m.’ Posted 
yesterday afternoon. So she’s in London.” He 
glanced at the letter, which was written on her own 
note-paper headed with the Queen’s Gate address, 
and then held it up before us. ‘‘See anything queer 
about this?’”’ 

We looked and saw that it was dated “Thurs- 
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ORAWINGS BY F MATANIA 


“There’s something fishy,” said he. ‘Can I 
have the car?” 
‘““Of course.” 


“T’m going to run ’em both to earth. I want 
sarbara to come along. I can tackle men right 


enough, but when it comes to women, I seem to be 
a bit of an ass. Besides—you’ll come, won’t you?” 

“With pleasure, if I can get back early this 
afternoon.” 

“Early this afternoon? Why, my dear child, I 
want you to be prepared to come to Havre—all 
over France, if necessary.” 

‘You've got rather a nerve,” said I, taken aback 
by the vast coolness of the proposal. 

‘I have,” said he curtly. “I mak« 
by it.” 

“T’d come like a shot,” said Barbara, “but I 
can’t leave Susan.” 


my living 


“Oh, blazes!” said Jaffery. “I forgot about 
that. Of course you can’t.” He turned to me. 


“Then Hilary’ll come.” 
“Where?” I asked, stupidly. 
“Wherever I take you.” 
“But my dear fellow,” I remonstrated. 


Hot pursuit 

He cut me short. ‘‘Send him to his bath, Bar- 
bara dear, and pack his bag, and see that he’s 
ready to start at ten sharp.” 

He strode out of the door. 
the corridor. 

“Why the deuce,” I cried, ‘can’t you do your 
man-hunting by yourself?” 

“There are two of ’em and you may come in 
useful.” He faced me and I met the cold steel 
in his eyes. “If you would rather not help me to 

(Continued on page 68) 


I caught him up in 
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Only the top of the crown of black straw is visible 
in this Roger toque encircled in inch wide cerise 
moire ribbon from which rises a black quill. 
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Aside from the dark tones, black, and black and 
white, the most popular colour is a new blue which 
has been aptly dubbed Joffre blue. Roger has 
used ostrich tips in this fascinating tint for one of 
her newest hats. The shape is even more novel 
than the colouring, for the brim is cut into scallops. 
A half inch band of taffeta borders the edge, and 
a hair line of aigrettes amongst the ostrich gives 
the touch of lightness which is always effective. 


IQUANT and saucy, suitable and distinc- 
tive, is the Parisienne’s hat. It is as indi- 
vidual and personal as her manner and 
bearing. The Parisienne may be persuaded 
to buy a dress ready-made—but a hat, 
never! She spends time and thought on 
her dresses, but lavishes real affection on her hats. 
For she knows—as does the fastidious woman of 
every land—that the hat makes or mars her en- 
semble and that a suitable and becoming hat will 
carry many an insignificant gown to triumph. 

This year will not be a riotous one in millinery. 
The real Parisiennes, the leaders of society, are all 
working for Red Cross organizations and Relief 
Committees, and they dress accordingly. That is 
to say, hats, as well as gowns, are characterized by 
simplicity and élégance, and distinction in line and 
trimming, and are in marked contrast with the elab- 
orate extravagances of past seasons. 
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Parisienne 
By 








and 


CAMILLE ROGER 


Scallops of blue 
moire ribbon and 
clusters of berries 
in faded reds and 
burnished browns 
are the novel trim- 





mings evolved by 
Roger for this sailor 
of dark blue 


glacé straw. 





Plaid ribbons are 
a trimming in them- 
selves as Roger has 
recognized, for she 
uses a green and 
blue plaid ribbon to 
brighten a navy 
blue straw toque 
and studs it with 


smal! rose-pink 


rosettes. 


Never before has Camille Roger 
written an article for publication. 
In fact she has so strenuously op posed 
publicity of any kind that it was 
difficult to even catch a glimpse of 
her hats unless one was known to her 
as a client. Her exclusiveness has 
made her atelier the mecca of fas- 
tidious women whose position in 
the social and fashion world ts un- 
assailable. Her article should be, 
therefore, vitally interesting. 


This will be a difficult season for the amateur 


modiste, for perfection in simplicity is always the 










hardest to obtain. And this year, lines in hats are 
disconcertingly simple, and are without frills or 
elaboration. This season women of moderate 
means should, more than ever, choose one good 
shape in preference to several mediocre ones. It will 
be impossible to hide a badly built hat under fanciful 
adornments. The chic and grace lie in the shape 
itself. 

Shapes, however, may be small or medium, flat 
or high, toque or sailor. All shapes are permissible 
provided they suit the features of the wearer and 
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Her Hat 











A new departure 
in millinery is 
the impression of 
breadth which Rog- 
er has given to this 
navy blue 
turban by the im- 
mense white wings 








straw 





arranged to flare at 
the sides. 






As a connecting-link between the winter hats 
and the straw models for spring, the Parisienne 
invariably chooses a small hat of silk, sometimes 


taffeta, at other times moire. Roger has made this 
jaunty toque of brown taffeta and has poised in 
the front two huge pheasant feathers which rise 
very straight and very high. The outward curve 
of the brim of this shape is very interesting, pro- 
ducing a new line much favoured by Roger. 


carry out the silhouette as indicated by her gown. 
Many women prefer toques, and I am making many, 
most of them giving that slender, elongated line 
which comes from a hat fitting closely to the head 
and rising in the back. All hats are placed rather 
far front, of course, and high in the back. 

The military note will not be perpetuated in hats. 
It has already fallen into the commonplace. little 
cocarde may, perhaps, survive, but rarely. 

As far as we can judge at present, no one colour 
will dominate all others this year, unless it be the 
shade of blue which the midinette, with her custom- 
ary vivacity, has called Joffre, and which is almost 
universally becoming. While in Paris, aside from 
Joffre, mostly dark blues or téte de négre or com- 
binations in black and white will be seen, the usual 
run of spring colours will reign in neutral countries. 
And the trimmings—they will be as simple and un- 
affected as possible, and will be placed so as to give 
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Still another navy blue hat designed by 
Evelyne Varon has the very high brim at 
the right side, but a brim indented toward 
the back. Rising from this roll in the straw 
is a quill, very stiff and very high, and in 
the same tone of blue. Truly elaborate is 
the hand-work on this écru linen blouse, 
even the rolling collar and revers having 
their touches of decoration in scalloping 
and dots. The seams are marked by 


hemstitching rather than entre deux. 


the necessary chic to the hat but in nowise interfere 
A quill, a flower, a little rib- 
bon bow—behold the trimming of the hat this spring! 

lhe effectiveness of trimmings will depend on the 
way they are placed, and on their colours. The large 


with, or hide, the lines. 


shape with a double crown effect, shown 


on the opposite page, relies entirely on the novel way 


There is a suggestion of 
the military in the flare of 
this Maria Guy hat of 
white straw, in the upper 
left-hand corner, the up- 
turned brim faced in black 
satin. The idea of breadth 
is given by the white orna- 
ment poised far at one side 
The influence of the mili- 








tary is continued on the 
white linen blouse, ap- 
pearing in the elaborate- 
ly embroidered epaulettes 





To complete the navy blue costume, 
which might always be described as the 
spring toilette, Evelyne Varon has designed 
a saucy toque of hemp straw, almost en- 
tirely concealed by the large blue and white 
checked silk ribbon. From a knot of this 
ribbon two wired wings soar heavenward. 
The blouse is an excellent model for the 
tailored shirt, the tucks and the hemstitch- 
ing being in keeping with the simplicity 
demanded in a tailored shirt. 


in the sketch, 


silk hat in her wardrobe. 



























A rather good example is 
the brown taffeta toque with two huge pheasant 
feathers rising straight up in front. 
both moire and taffeta will be equally favoured. 
There is more fantaisie in the little black straw 
shape with the brim cut in scallops. 
bordered with a half inch band of taffeta. 


The alf-blue hat, even in 
Paris, bids fair to super- 
sede the all-black model. 
In the middle sketch above, 
Evelyne Varon has a most 
interesting shape in coarse 
blue Milan, the brim rising 
very high in the back. A 
fantasy in the same shade 
flaring off at the side gives 
Mediallions 
of embroidery in the front 
and in the back add to the 
charms of this linen blouse. 


the new line. 


Another of the navy blue toques from 
Evelyne Varon, shown in the upper right- 
hand corner, is of the coarse barnyard straw 
and, as is characteristic with this miiliner, 
the brim rises high in the back and to a 
point, but this model differs from the others 
in that the brim on the other side rolls 
slightly. The cornucopia shaped fantasy is 
white. One of the newest collars gives the 
date-line to this linen blouse and, unlike 
the collars of other seasons, is embroidered. 


For silk hats, 
sensational 


The edge is 
Between 












Lewis has not hesitated to borrow his 
ideas for this smart little hat from the mili- 
taire, though he has developed it in purple 
straw and has banded it in velvet of a simi- 
far shade. The trimming has the same 
martial flavour, for the tassel and cord are 
of silver. Embroidered all over lightly, 
both in the front and in the back, is this 
effective little blouse in the pale pastel tints 
of linen. Here again the high collar is 
elaborately embroidered. 


the early spring millinery. The Parisienne has no 
heart to indulge in the ultra. 
mands a hat with dash and chic, but nothing of a 
nature. 
bows, and “‘stick-ups”’ of all kinds have soared as 
far heavenward as it is possible to permit them- 

every hour they are in danger of losing their tips. 


She intuitively de- 


Feather fantasies, ribbon 


in which the scallops of moire are placed. The hat is 
of dark blue glacé straw, and the silk is of the exact 
shade. Three pert bouquets of berries in faded reds 
and burnished browns give the colour touch. While 
most distinctive in blue, perhaps, the idea might 
be effective carried out in a combination of colours. 

The little toque, with the rather broad quill, is 
almost hidden under the layers of inch wide ribbon 
which encircle the crown. The shape is black, and 
the ribbon that shade of red which hovers between 
deep cerise and ruby. The quill is black. 

For spring wear the Parisienne always includes a 
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the scallops are placed ostrich tips in Joffre blue, 
combined with a hair-line of aigrette. 

One of the most dashing of the new hats is a blue 
supple straw with a white crown, trimmed with two 
white wings, one placed on either side. Half of the 
wing is sewed closely against the front of the hat, 
the remainder is allowed to flare out. This gives a 
wing effect, and an impression of breadth, which is 
a distinct departure from the fashions of late. 

This effect of breadth is all the more striking this 
year because comparatively few novelties, and prac- 
tically no bizarre features, have been introduced in 
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As they can rise no higher, they must seek an outlet 
in another direction—and the only rational direc- 
tion is at the side. 

Cannot you appreciate the inward joy with which 
the woman of the long, thin face is going to receive 
this announcement? And her sister who has re- 
quired the height heretofore given by the “stick-up” 
should not lose heart, for by raising the brim in the 
back and poising the fantasy so that it shoots out 
diagonally at the side, the long line may be satis- 
factorily achieved. Thus art invariably can inspire 
fashion to serve two mistresses. 
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© matter char 

actel Nazimo\y i por 

tra he ontronts 

me great 

ele ( I i truth 

si reveal nder 

lying motive the cause 
rather than the el I Those 
who have seen het Joan 
in “War B recognize the 
range of emotion she is capable 
of expressing and the warring 
elements in her own person 
ility The tas f creating a 
perfume that would idequately 
express these trait vas a task 
as stimulating as it was dith 


cult 


Desert spirit 





How to reveal the woman 
who is as remote from the ordi 
nary things of life, yet as vital 
a part of them as the Sphinx 
is one with the Sahara, yet 
alone in its individuality? How 
to do justice Lo one seemingly 
as old and wise as the Sphinx, 
yet as changing as the shifting 
sands? How to combine that 
quality of the far-seen, green 
oasis with the spell of the lonely 
desert? Strange yet simple, 


appealing yet compelling, with 
the bold directness of a child 
and the mysteriousness of ont 


who knows life, Nazimova 
otters tor every torm of art a 
vorthy subject 

Perfume is an art, as subtle 


as the 
soul 


as music; as intangible 
quality that reveals the 
in certain portraits; as pow 
erful to express the inner spirit 
as the notes of the human 
voice. Its misuse is as shock 
ing to finely cultivated senses 
as any other form of discord. 
How to harmonize her per 
fume with her personality and 
her surroundings was the task 
before me 

he very colour effects sur 
rounding Nazimova interpret 
the tones of the desert. Pur 
ple slumbers in lustreless silks, 
occasional glimpses of green 
and gold shimmer here and 
there in velvets, tones as 
fathomless as her siren voice 
all form perfect artistic ex 
pression of herself, conceived 
by her own sensitive brain and 
deft hands No particular 
style or period is represented, 
for Nazimova, like  Pater’s 
* Joconde,” is of all ages, and 
has acquired and fused their 
diverse meanings 


The fu ndamentals 


But apart from these visible 
agencies Nazimova now makes 
herself felt through an unusual 
perfume that translates her 
fundamental attributes. For 
Nazimova jis fundamental 
With all her elusiveness she i 
a fountain of the eternal veri 


Personality Expressed 





ties, a deep well where Truth waits at the 


bottom. 


For this reason, in creating her 


perfume I have not chosen the distillated 
blossoms with their more obvious signifi- 


cance, but 


have gone back to the remote 


and age-worn East and sought the spices 
of Arabia and the gums of Persia, pro 


ducing in fact a formula 
that which 


very 
Mohammed loved. 


similar to 


Instead of the gum of camphire, I have used 
the penetrating odour of the henna flower, 
combined with ambergris and .odourous 
spices or woods. The sandal-wood, used as a 
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f the realm of the 
and through them endeavours to express that intangible something which is everything 
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ANN HAVILAND 


By 


d is an artist. 
commercial. 


ed, in spite 


stinct with 





restraint, and appears as a sun-gilded I 
tern fruit, primed for the richest poss blel 


in Perfume 


perfume the personality of a woman so complex ard contradictory as Nazimova 
She is the only woman in this country who is strit 
The ingredients in a perfume she chooses with the same feeling 


ing to lift the 


pe rsonality. 


base for her sachet, must never 
be ground, for the quality would 
not then be as choice as when 
the wood is allowed to decay 
with time, the molecules dis- 
integrating naturally—the case 
of aged wine is_ parallel. 
Neither has orris root nor vio- 
let been used; in fact, they 
have been deliberately avoided, 
as their effect on the vocal 
cords, and consequently on 
the voice, is distinctly irritat- 
ing. It is especially necessary 
to take pains in this regard, 
as of all women on the Amer- 
ican stage Nazimova has. 
perhaps, the rarest tone of 
voice; it is deep and rich with- 
out being honeyed, and [| 
should never forgive myself if 
I felt that I had done anything 
that might have the least dis- 
turbing effect on it. The 
henna flower, the only fresh 
growing element, is used spar- 
ingly as its young, more eager 
strength would be too immedi- 
ately vital. But the sandal- 
wood, the real base of the com- 
pound, is extensively em- 
ployed, striking the same note 
as Nazimova’s lavenders, pur- 
ples, orchids or whatever they 
can be called, for their unusual 
tone is too evanescent, just as 
hers is, to be easily classified. 
Vivid youth 

One will readily understand 
after this, I think, why it is 
such a fascinating task, and at 
the same time so complex a one, 
to emphasize this remarkable 
personality. For this is the 
mission of the expert in in- 
dividual perfumes; to under- 
line, as it were, to bring out 
through the perfume the being 
it typifies, and not to fill out, 
or complement, any lack of 
individuality. I do not mean 
that mine has been a difficult 
piece of work; it would be far 
more so with a person who 
would afford no inspiration. 

And all that Nazimova gives 
returns to her again, just as all 
that she has, she gives out. An 
instance of this is her infinite 
patience in waiting for me to 
seek and find exactly the in- 
gredients that will not only 
harmonize absolutely with each 
other, but lastly and far from 
the least, represent her as 
faithfully as a mirror, in this 
more intangible medium 
Nazimova is coming into the 
“fuller expression.” She 
has been since time began. 
She vividly represents youth 
of the most eager strength. 
Her senses, every one of them, 
are as keen as can be; her joy 
in textures to handle, in flow- 
ers to fondle and breathe over, 
and all her other pleasures are 
ever present and ready to be 


played upon. A generous sympathy is one ol 
her indulgences,and oneof the many reasons 
why she is accessible and so easily appreciat- 


of her complex nature. ‘This }s 


why (and it is where I flatter myself I have 
shown most discernment) no synthetic prod- 
ucts were used in her perfume, because the} 
seem to lack her particular spontaneity. 

repeat, she has answered the demand ol 
charm; tempering youth with wisdom, 1 


: 


training, and impulsiveness with 


as 


ife. 
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Not an almond-eyed maiden but little Miss New 
York with her Japanese parasol—green scattered 
over with birds of many colours—from Follmer, 
Clogg & Co.; a Moorhead & Jardine toque of black 


straw topped in red; 
a Margot lace neck- 
piece from Bonwit 
Teller & Co., and a 
new bag of embroid- 
ered canvas and black 
satin. 
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Are you ready for the Easter parade? 
And have you an L. F. Castle hat of 
black and white pussy willow taffeta on 
which is dropped a bunch of cherries? 
Also one of Timothy F. Crowley’s mus- 
lin neck-pieces outlined in black dots, 
not forgetting the Arthe-Levy-Bern- 
hard Co. cane with cover to match 
the frock? 


Cherries are ripe on a Moorhead & Jardine hat of 
black and white checked pussy willow taffeta. 
Choked, but only by a plaited, écru tinted, linen 
Stock banded in black velvet ribbon. 
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ferrule of the last new parasol. And such 

parasols as we shall enjoy for the next eight 
months! The Woman Who Knows has already 
visualized the summer playground; she sees the 
grandstands a blaze of colour, vying with the tops 
of the coaches, and great splashes of brilliant 
colour dotted over the greensward. The 1915 
parasol would fill with joy the heart of the most 
aspiring colourist. Bakst has never used colour 
with a more generous brush than the makers of this 
summer’s parasols. A single parasol will reflect all 
the tints of the rainbow and yet so cleverly are they 
blended that there is nothing garish, nothing to 
offend the most fastidious of women. 
b It is a question whether we have improved upon 
the picture parasol of the Japanese maiden, but 
we have rung in several variations, all more or less 
amusing. The shape we have used in many ways. 
We have even Americanized it to the extent of using 
it for a conservative black and white striped silk. 
The effect is wonderfully good. The Woman Who 
Knows declares that she intends to carry one with 
her white linen and shantung suits. Again we have 
made it of green'silk, and on the inside have em- 
broidered birds of many colours. ‘There is the 
same flat shape, with many ribs, as in the paper 
parasol which in childhood’s happy hours we 
carried with such pride over heads that should 
have been filled with something more aspiring. 

Another parasol, which might claim an India 
origin, has also many gores of widely irregular width, 
and this is developed in taffeta; one of the bright 
hues which the sun cannot dim, combined with 
striped silk. Silks, patterned in curious Egyptian 
and Russian designs and carried out in blues and 
reds, yellows and greens, are shirred into many 
gores, each tip ending in a great amber drop. 

Even the black and white combinations have their 
touches of colour. And one of the prettiest sun 
shades is the black and white striped parasol with 
a border of purple and white blocks, which Emmy 
Wehlen carries in ‘“‘To-night’s the Night.”’ There 
are parasols with covers of the plain colours 
battleship grey, soldier blue, et catera—so I am 
told, and perhaps you can find them, but the 
Woman Who Knows insists that she was so blinded 
by the others that she did not see them if they were 
present. 

Speaking of parasols, reminds me that canes 
must receive serious consideration. They are no 
longer subjects of rid‘cule for our friends, the joke 
makers, but a part, and not necessarily a minor 
one, of the trot-about costume. One of the best 
looking canes I have seen recently is the one picked 
up by the Woman Who Knows, and she delights in 
it because she can match her gown in the cover. 
And isn’t there always a comforting, well-groomed 
air given by accessories which match, that can be 
accomplished by no other means? Match the clocks 
of your stockings to your cravat and again to the 

(Continued on page 104) 


ae the tip this spring is going to be the alkilite 


Stabbed by a quill, but far from dead is this all- 
black, coarse straw hat from Moorhead & Jardine. 
Lost—to view—are the ears in this embroidered 
linen neck fixing from Timothy F. Crowley. 
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Only the sun can 
eclipse in brilliancy this 
silk parasol patterned 
in red, green and yellow 

; by W. W. Harrison Co., 
also the black and white 
toque designed by 
Moorhead & Jardine. 
And the lacy side frill 
from Bonwit Teller & 
Co. shines from its very 
















































newness. 








The dunce cap, 
but glorified by L. 
F. Castle & Co. into 
a creation of Milan 
and Georgette satin 
with a Van Raalte Filadora military veil. Striped 
blue and white neck-piece. Tan and black checked 
boots from Frank Brothers. 








DRAWINGS BY CHRISTINE CHALLENGER 


Do the lacy fichu from Timothy F. Crowley and 
the leghorn clouded in chiffon and gay with dahlias 
from Moorhead & Jardine give to this modernist 
the demure air of her 1830 ancestress? 


Samuel Stevens Sands 


Meredith Stillman Montgomery Hare 
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F you have a child, you have a problem as well 
as a pleasure, and one which you will not be 
able to solve by instinct and sympathy alone. 
Many parents, who are groping vaguely toward 
the ideal relation they desire, fail because they 
lack knowledge of the child’s mentality, and 

because they are reading their own mental pro- 
cesses into the chiid’s. Despite all the modern 
tendency to sentimentalize about ‘‘men and women 
in miniature,” the fact remains that children are 
a race apart and are entitled to have their own 
laws and customs, and it is up to the parent to 
learn and to respect those laws. 

Expert advice for each stage of the child’s de- 
velopment is available in books, but how many 
parents have read such books as Felix Adler’s 
“Moral Instruction of Children,” or Preyer, or 
Mark Baldwin on ‘‘ Mental Development,” 
or Boris Sidis’ book on “Education.” 

If parents felt more keenly the need for 

study of children, they would make much 
more intelligent use of the opportunities 
awaiting them. Why is it, that after 
twenty years, such an organization as the 
Child Study Federation has chapters in 
only a few of the large eastern cities, in- 
stead of in every town in the country? 
The plan of this Federation is compre- 
hensive and ideal for the small commun 
ity, and is more direct and practical in its 
methods than is possible in the usual 
woman’s club, where child study is only 
one of many subjects to be discussed. 

Except in very rare cases, it is not feas- 
ible or wise in this day of carefully trained 
teachers, to have our children taught at 
home, for, among other things, the inspira 
tion and discipline of competition is lack 
ing. The one activity of the child’s econ 
omy, therefore, which the parents may 
actively supervise, and be a part of, is his 
play. 

It is in his play that he gets his develop- 
ment and practise in truthfulness, hon- 
esty, justice, courage and _ perseverance. 

No parent can know the ethical needs and 
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Helen Douglas Robinson 
John T. Lambert 


Helen R. Lambert 
Mary Douglas Robinson 
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Many parents realize that a “higher 

meaning often lies in childish play,” 

but they are frequently at a loss to 

know what books and amusements 

to select for their children. The 

Bazar can assist in the solving of 
these problems. 


hand, and the people in attendance are able to give 
valuable assistance, as they have a detailed knowl- 
edge of their stock. Do begin early in your chil- 
dren’s book-life to cultivate in them an interest and 
appreciation for careful book reading. There is 
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lating effect than if the whole set is received at once. 
Among the more expensive books for children 
this year is a gorgeous “ Sindbad the Sailor,” anda 
beautiful book of legends, ‘East of the Sun and 
West of the Moon,”’ by Kay Nielsen, and Maurice 
Egan’s “Everybody’s St. Francis,’ illustrated by 
Boutet de Monvel. The best of the books of other 
years includes Quiller-Couch’s most charming and 
dainty “In Powder and Crinoline”’; Boutet de 
Monvel’s “ Jeanne d’Arc”’; and “ Robin Hood,” by 
Howard Pyle. There are always fairy tales, beau- 
tifully illustrated, that make strong appeal to the 
imagination. Parents who object to the spirit of 
cruelty that so often characterizes these stories will 
turn gratefully to such new renderings of the ancient 
myths as Hamilton Mabie’s “Myths That Every 
Child Should Know.” Such lists may be extended 
indefinitely, but among the less pretentious 
books let me mention William de Milles’ 
“Forest Ring,” which is delightfully illus- 
trated by Sichel and is an entertaining tale 

well told for the older child. 

An unusual book with a queer name, “ The 
Universe and the Mayonnaise,” by Brails- 
ford Robertson, is worthy of examination 
by those who approve of conveying scien- 
tific knowledge by pleasant narrative, also 
by those who do not. 

For the very little children, there are all 
the Kate Greenaway books, unless you wish 
to deprive them of their rightful inheritance, 
and at least one of the lovely illustrated 
song and game books, “‘ Dutch Ditties for 
Children,” “‘Thé Dansant for Little Folks,” 
“Mother Goose Rhymes and Tunes” and 
“Playtime Songs, Old and New.” 

Is there a story-telling hour for the 
children at your Public Library? If not, 
why not take the matter up with the proper 
people (you may be a trustee yourself) and 
see that such a plan is carried out? You 
may be able to meet your own children’s 
needs by devoting a certain time each day 
or week to reading to and with them, but the 
woman who cannot afford to buy the books 
she wants and who lacks your advantage ol 





time and material may be helped by you to 

secure this opportunity for her children. — 
Contrary to general belief, experts im 

child study find that the average child 


COURTESY OF THE CRarTSman SHOF 
Hand-made toys of wood for the boy and girl who likes to do things. 
Water-table with drawbridge and extension leaves. A well that 
holds water and a real chain and bucket. Derrick for gravel or 


the state of the child’s moral development 
unless he has observed him with his peers. 
The wise mother now chooses games and 


toys for her youngsters as carefully as she 
chooses their books and clothes. And as 
for playrooms and nurseries, never were 
they so suited to the child’s habits and needs. 

Helen Speer’s rooms for children of every age are 
delightful. She knows the childish heart and 
imagination, and utilizes this knowledge effectively. 
Her Boy Scout, Mother Goose and King Arthur 
rooms are not only fascinating in their appeal, but 
instructive as well. 

Do you supervise and plan for your children’s 
reading? If you live in or near New York, you will 
find the book-room of John Martin’s House a fas- 
cinating and most suggestive place when you are 
in quest of books. Unlike the general bookstore 
in that a table with an easy chair placed before it 
is ready for you, copies of all the best books for 
young people are classified and conveniently at 
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sand with a swinging boom and easily turned crank. 


nothing more debasing than too much association 
with “cheap” books, and just as soon as your chil- 
dren can take care of them, give them the best edi 
tions you can afford. The ideal way to form such 
a library is followed in “some families by having 
copies of the best-loved books bound specially in 
half calf for Christmas and birthday gifts. ‘Little 
Men,” “Little Women,” “The Jungle Books,” 
“Alice in Wonderland,” “‘ Verses for Children” and 
“The Child’s Garden of Verse” have all been done 
in this way, and were on view at Scribner’s through 
December. If, however, this plan is too expensive, 
decide on a good standard edition and gradually 
complete the set. This method has a more stimu- 


50 


under six years of age does not care to be 

read to, and, if of active temperament, 

will care little for story-telling, but from 
the sixth to the tenth year, the demand is insatt- 
able. There are places in New York, for instance, 
where groups of children meet every Saturday alter- 
noon for story-telling, or it may be for songs an 
games. Small fees are charged, which pay for the 
services of some one of the many young gentle- 
women who have chosen this way of earning pocket- 
money. This plan can be followed in any large town 
and the average small one. 

What child does not love to sail things in the 
bathtub? Toys are made especially with this 
desire in mind, and many a baby has lost all fear 
of being tubbed through these fascinating play- 
things. And now a substitute for the bathtub as 


















With its Indian wall-paper, its army cot and wigwam, the Boy 
Scout’s room is an ideal play room for the lad who revels in adventure. 

































































The older girl will enjoy the Japanese room which carries out so faith- 


fully the colours and suggestions of the Orient. 
C 
y a sailing pond has been devised by Mary Sterling 


z Chapman. This is a practical water-table which is 
€ made any size ordered. It has a drawbridge that 
f draws and an old-time well. Being made by hand of 
ll strong material and of simple, almost primitive, con- 
it struction, these toys are worth their rather high price 
y for their suggestive value as well as their durability. 
d If you have a boy in your family and but one 
1s room for the children, do let part 

$s ol it 


be a workshop. In these 


s- manual training days the girls, too, 
le will enjoy such a corner. A screen 
which the boy can make from a 
he large clothes-horse and denim will 
Is- shut in his belongings. Boy’s size 
on work-benches are to be had, com- 
n- plete in every detail. From eight 
iso years on, he should be allowed to 
use real tools. I should never give 
all children toy tools. Let them grow 
ish up to good ones. This is a safer 
ce, method in the end, as it teaches 
ed them to be careful in handling 
for sharp edged implements. 
S, As to materials, for the older 
ind boys wooden boxes, modeling clay 
for brickmaking, and real cement 
the for joining the bricks; for the 
ot, littler ones, pasteboard boxes make 
per houses, stores and furniture. Pat- 
and ten Beard’s book of Boxcraft is 
you full of suggestions and directions. 
en’s _ Inthe country it is still possible 
day for the small boy and his sister, too, to watch the 
the building of houses and barns and to take away the 
oks chunky triangles and blocks and shingles which are 
e ol trimmed off by the carpenter. No other blocks quite 
u to compared with them until one Hennessy made up a 
: big chest with just such blocks for the small boy 
5 in who has not the chance to make his own collection 
hild Irom the actual building. These chests are now on 
o be sale generally at two dollars and a half, and are 
ent, well worth it. 
jrom For the older boy who wants to make real things, 
sati- there is “The Young America Craftsman” box, 
ince, which contains the parts of several useful articles, 
fter- such as book-racks, picture-frames, screens, sewing- 
and bag racks, inkstands, and a tabouret. Each box 
the contains nearly all the materials for eight articles. 
ntle- One of its good features is that some power of choice 
cket- must be exercised in the purchase of stain, wax, 
town putty, and perhaps sandpaper and glue. 
One may also get the parts of a locomotive, two 
i the models of automobiles, and a truck, ready to as- 
this semble. These come in two sizes, fifty cents and 
| fear one dollar, and are made of wood, one model to a 
a —. For three dollars, one can now get the parts 
ub ) 


la battleship, even to the metal basket masts, 
Har per’ 
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It is quite grown-up, too. 





which, when put together, make a toy formidable 
enough to please the most warlike youth. 

The post-card books have a fascination all their 
own, for the child realises that he is making some- 
thing that has an actual use. The pages consist 
of from two to eight cards, according to the price 
and size of the book. When finished each card may 
be detached and sent through the post by the little 








These little French dolls were dressed by the midinettes of 


Paris, who were thrown out of work by the war. They 
were brought to New York and sold under the direc- 
tion of the American branch of the “Secours National.” 
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Mother Goose’ inspired this quaintest of all rooms for the little girl. 
ton_s of Deft blue and cream white the effect is restful and appealing. 


The King Arthur room is suitable for either a boy or girl. 
strongly made and the colouring brilliant against a subdued background. 
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The furniture is 


painter. Holidays and birthdays can be remem- 
bered in this way; children delight in giving gifts 
that they themselves have made. 

The drawings, scenes in foreign countries and of 
episodes in American history, appeal to the child 
with an inquiring mind, and in answering his inter 
ested questions an amazing amount of knowledge 
can be imparted without the child being aware of 
it. Coloured crayons may now 
be had in every imaginable shade, 
and many very young children 
would rather use them than paints. 
The mother, too, frequently pre- 
fers them, as they are more easily 
handled than the latter. Should 
a child develop a noticeable dex- 
terity in the handling of the 
painting tools and a nice discrim- 
ination in the choice of colours, 
get him as good and complete an 
outfit as you can afford. “Play” 
paints like “ play” pianos should 
be avoided by the parent, when- 
ever the child shows that he is 
capable of properly using the real 
things. 

Some of the progressive educa- 
tors are telling us that the over- 
abundance of ready-made toys and 
amusements with which we fill our 
nurseries will blunt our children’s 
imaginations and deaden alarm- 
ingly their inventive sense. It is 
being regretted, and rightfully, too, that the mod- 
ern boy no longer plays “‘Prisoner’s Base,” “‘ Hare 
and Hounds,” “Kill the Cat,” and other good old- 
fashioned games. The boy of the past played all 
of these, and had to make his toys, his sister’s doll 
house, doll carriage and sled. They were crude 
affairs compared with the finished product filling 
our toy shops to-day, but their construction forced 
him to use his brain and developed a rare bump of 
ingenuity. 

There is no denying that the wonderfully equipped 
electric train system, the motor run toys and en- 
gines, the miniature aeroplanes and what not, 
leave very little for the modern child to wish for 
and may leave little room for his imagination to 
spread. To counteract the effect of this plethora of 
ready-made toys, why not start a collection of some 
kind? Children of all ages like to collect things. 
They i-ay thus satisfy the spirit of the explorer, 
which is in a!l of them, and at the same time keep 
busy. A future article will be devoted to hobbies 
and their development. Conditions being as they 
are, parents must exercise a canny intelligence in 
directing the pleasures and amusements of these 
parents of to-morrow. 
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Just the frock for 
tea hour at Palm 
Beach is this navy 
blue cross-bar chif- 
fon cloth, from 
Mary Anderson 
Warner, mounted 
over sand-coloured 
satin. A variation 
in the plaited tunic 
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is the pointed out- 
line. Sand-col- 
oured net is com- 
bined with the chiffon cloth on the 
bodice. A. D. Burgesser & Co. 
twists red velvet ribbon through a 
coarse black straw toque, dotting here 
and there red cherries. 


Jenny has com- 

bined black taffeta 

and chiffon in a 

fetching afternoon 

frock she has sent 

to J. M. Gidding & 

Co. Three circular 

ruffles of the chif- 

fon mount in tiers 

on the taffeta skirt, 

the chiffon appear- 

ing again in the ex- 

tended yoke of the 

bodice. A prim little finish is the or- 

gandie collar. The same quaint little 

air marks the simple but suitable 

hat wreathed in a black ruche and 
studded with pink roses. 


A corkscrew 

model from Worth 

is exhibited by J. 

M. Gidding & Co. 

Exploited in mole- 

coloured faille, tier 

upon tier of s ightly 

shirred circular 

flounces wind 

around the skirt. 

The _  semi-fitting 

bodice is finished 

with a lace cravat, a 

touch of blue peeping out in the wings 

of the collar and cuffs. Black and coral 

flowers encircle the crown of the sand- 

coloured poke bonnet which has coral 
medallion on the ribbon streamer. 


Mary Anderson 

Warrer is sending 

fetching plaid silk 

frocks to Palm 

Beach. The full 

skirt of this green 

and blue plaid 

striped in gold is 

partially veiled by a 

very full tunic of 

green net, the net 

being combined 

with the silk in the 

blouse. Loops of grosgrain ribbon 

are drawn through a buckle by A. D. 

Burgesser & Co. as trimming for a 

sand-coloured hemp turban faced in 
black. 











Early French Frocks 
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Isn’t she quaint 
in her Doeuillet 
frock of mysterious 
green faille d’amour 
hiked up in the 
front and fong in 
the back? Thus 
she appears in the 
Haas Blue Book of 
Monte Carlo mod- 
els. A box plaited 
ruffle, similar to the 
one edging the bot- 
tom of the skirt, finishes the old-fash- 
ioned tight bodice. It’s a far cry from 
the soldier’s cap to this green Milan 
hat wreathed by Simcox in roses and 
banded on black and white ribbon. 
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The pannier drap- 
ing, so characteris- 
tic of Cheruit, is the 
feature of this 
taupe moire frock 
which Madame 
Simcox brought 
with her from Paris. 
In the front a deep 
circular flounce is 
attached to a yoke. 
The bodice, charm- 
ingly simple, is 
made generally becoming by the col- 
lar of cream net extended in the back 
into a yoke. The little poke bonnet 
of sulphur hemp has a cluster of red 
roses and strawberries. 


Fifth Avenue 
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Though simple, 
there are various 
new conceits in this 
Premet frock * of 
bluebelle samovari 
faille shown in the 
Haas Blue Book of 
Monte Carlo mod- 
els. The cut of the 
yoke, below which 
hang the plaits, is 
unusual, also the 
clever adjustment 
of the fulness in the front and the 
panel in the back of the bodice. The 
effect of breadth is given in this black 
taffeta and straw Rawak hat with fan- 
tasies of straw jutting out at the side. 


Shops 


Madame Sim - 
cox considers this 
Bulloz frock of lilac 
and blue shot taf- 
feta embroidered in 
silver one of the 
most successful of 
her French models. 
The princess lines 
combined with the 
full skirt are ex- 
ceedingly interest- 
ing. A flounce of 
cream lace escapes at the side and 
simulates a petticoat, and falls of the 
same lace serve as sleeves. Rhine- 
stone acorns add their sparkle to the 
brilliancy of this clever creation. 














“The Seascape” by Carlton 
Chapman, is unusually beauti- 
ful. The screen is of leather in 
natural and the frame 

mahogany. Price 
The Hayden Company 


tones 
of carved 
$2200.00. 
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perhaps, remarkable that the 
screen, considering its con- 
ventional use, still holds so 
permanent a place in the 
furnishing of a house. Not 
that it is so often seen before 
the fire formerly, for its 
use in this particular has be- 
come necessarily restricted 
owing to the modern means 
of heating, but taken as a 
decorative and purely prac- 
tical accessory, it remains, 
as it has for centuries, in 
both the Occidental and 
Oriental household, an im- 
portant piece of furniture. 

Fire-screens, when they 
are composed of a rare old 
piece of embroidery or needlework, or are remark- 
able for the carving or beauty of the frame, are 
even now much to be desired—they can readily be 
placed, if not before the fire, at least near it, for 
they usually consist of a single panel that is easily 
moved about. Of these, the dainty pole screen 
is an attractive type. This is an oval, square or 
shield-shaped frame of mahogany, or satinwood, 
held by a slender pole in a tripod base, which usually 
contains a bit of needlework or embroidery, or 
even a painted surface with Adam decoration, of 
garlands of flowers and ribbon festoons in delicate 
colourings. The back of the panel is covered with 
silk drawn in tiny folds, and the frame made 
that it moves up and down upon the pole, adjust- 
able to any desired height. Such a screen is most 
graceful in its slender lines, and when placed before 
the fire, or between it and a fireside chair, forms 
just the right protection for the face and the eyes. 
This type may also be used as a lamp screen. 

In lamp screens the new painted wooden screens 
that stand on the table are attractive. Some are 
done with soft yellow backgrounds and bird and 
flower decoration in brilliant colours, or in lacquer 
of different colourings. Their framework suggests 
that of the standing picture-frame, only somewhat 
higher, and contains a sliding panel, which can be 
adjusted at will. These are most effective on the 
reading-table in the chintz hung living-room of the 
country house, and are not expensive. 

The hand screen, which was intended for the 
same use as the lamp screen and was little more 
than a fan, is occasionally seen to-day in antique 
shops, but is valued more for its workmanship or 
decoration, being chiefly of lacquer or painted wood, 
than for any practical purpose. As a matter of 
fact, the hand screen has gradually evolved into 
the “bougie” shade, or half-shade, which is at- 
tached by a wire holder to an unprotected candle 
or lamp as a screen for the eyes. These shades 
have come into popular use with the growing ap- 
preciation of soft lights and the value of well studied 
effects, for glaring, brilliant overhead lights have 
given place to the low, shaded lamp and side- light 
electrolier. Such shades can be found in a variety 
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days of steam- 
rooms, where an 
fire is introduced 
as a decorative fea- 
and to lend an air 
coziness and comfort 
nec essity, it is, > i 
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A fine French Gothic screen consisting of four original 
The panels, sombrely 
Price $2500.00. 


oak doors from old confessionals. 
beautiful, are lined with old red velvet. 
John Wanamaker 


reove sauen 
In the library of the Reginald de Koven house is 
a hand-wrought, ornamental metal screen that is 
a consistent detail of the fireplace. 


of delicately toned, small French prints; in silk 
with ribbon garlands and gold galloon trimmings; 
in painted paper, or in téle to correspond with any 
period or type of decoration in a room. 

For the tea-table, the kettle screen is especially 
desirable for use out of doors on the veranda or 
lawn. These screens come in a severely plain style, 
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“The 


hand painted screen, is in nat- 


Wayfarer,” another 
ural colours on leather panels 
with a background treated in 
dull yellow lacquer. Price $95.00. 

> < . George D. Thompson & Co. 
onovanvanpva? 
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made of glass leaves, smartly 

bound with a narrow band 

of silver, or in plain brass. 

There are also. threefold 

screens of black lacquer and 

of decorated tin, or tdle, 
which are somewhat newer 
than the plain ones. 

For general use, the three, 
four and even fivefold screen 
is recommended by its height 
and utility, and is unique in 
that it is duplicated by no 
other article of furniture. 
Nothing takes the place of 
the screen before the swing- 
ing door of a dining-room to 
cut off unsightly vistas of 
pantry or kitchen, or as a 
means of breaking an unusu- 
ally long floor space in the 
studio, hallway, or large 
living-room. 

There are many suitable 
types of screens for house- 
hold use such as the carved 
oak screen composed of old confessional doors, and 
the tapestry paneled screen with strips of old bro- 
cade or velvet on the reverse side in a carved, gilded 
frame, or a natural wood mounting. These are 
particularly good for the Caen stone hall or corridor, 
or for the Old English paneled room where the 
screen stands out in bold relief against the severity 
of the background. The painted or embossed 
Spanish leather threefold screens aml the hand 
painted screens, which include a wide choice of 
subjects in their decoration, such as conventional- 
ized designs, floral subjects, figures, sea or landscapes 
are also splendid types. 

For the Louis XV. or XVI. boudoir or bedroom, 
screens of embroidered silk are charming if their 
colouring is consistently delicate, and here, too, 
the one paneled tapestry screen consisting of a 
Bouc her subject in a gilded or carved walnut frame 
is particularly well-placed. For the chintz bed- 
room, when a screen is needed to shut off a part 
of the room or stand before a bathroom door open- 
ing into the room, a slip-cover like the chintz 
hangings can be —_ to entirely cover the ordi- 
nary screen, and is harmonious and effective in 
such a room. 

For the French period drawing-room or the Adam 
drawing-room, the painted canvas screens with 
decorations of corresponding design in soft greys, 
blue, rose, delicate green and gold, are charming. 
The carved, gilded screen, with the upper ends of 
the folds of glass, are also pretty in such drawing- 
rooms, and these can be placed around a small 
table or in a corner of the room to advantage. 

The Japanese embroidered and Chinese lacquer 
screens, when examples of great beauty or rarity, 
are desirable as a distinctive note in a room, as 1S 
also the essentially “modern” screen of black bro- 

caded velvet in a carved, gilded frame. In the 
former, with the renewed interest in all things 

Oriental, the Chinese lacquer screen would dis- 

tinctly have the preference as a consistent feature 

in a Chinese Chippendale or lacquer room. These 
screens are very beautiful and elaborate and often 
consist of as many as twelve folds executed with 
great skill. The screen of this character, in China, 







































at figures not so excessive, that 
would prove most desirable in 
rooms of the types described. 
Carved teakwood and embroid- 
ered satin with ebony mounts, 
likewise ornate, lack the fitness 
of the former screens for the 
Chinese Chippendale and _lac- 
quer rooms, and yet have a cer- 
tain interest as examples of 
delicate workmanship or carving. 

In the Japanese screen, there is 
even greater variety because of 
themany and original uses to 
which it was put. The nine-foot 
screen was even taken to the 
battle-field by high military offi- 
cials when in an encampment, 
and was used to line the road 
to the Emperor’s palace on the 
occasion of state ceremonials. 

The screen when first intro- 
duced into Japan was clumsy 
and heavy, but with the adop- 
tion of a strong quality of paper 
as a covering, the character of 
























An elaborately carved and gilded French screen 
shown effectively before a broad curtained door- 


A hand painted canvas screen, with beautiful car- 
touches against a grey background, placed before 
a swinging door leading to the service quarters. 





way in a period room in the E. J. Berwind residence. 


the Japanese screens became more delicate and 
elaborate, and gold and silver leaf with em- 
broidery in silk and metal thread becam:? the 
popular decoration. These ‘‘byobus,” as they 
are called, were sometimes made in pairs, but 
the artist in decorating usually confined his 
entire subject to one screen—often bold in design 
and elaborately treated. This might seem in- 
congruous in a country where simplicity is the 
key-note of decoration were it not explained 
by the fact that screens were often used in 
palaces where the rooms were so vast that a 
more delicate treatment would have been inef- 
fective and lost. 

The Japanese screen, however, except in 
very rare and unusual specimens placed in a 
strictly Japanese interior, has lost its place in 
the modern room, possibly due to the many 
cheap and commonplace screens obtainable in 
the shops. It has given way to the textile 
mounted screen with the carved or gilded frame 
and to the velvet panel screen, either in old 


was regarded as a singularly appropriate gift 
to persons of rank and official distinction to 
commemorate a noteworthy event in their lives 
or in the history of the country. Such a screen 
was presented with much ceremony and at- 
tention to the detail of dedication, as may be 
seen on the reverse side of the gorgeously deco- 
rated twelvefold K’ang-Hsi lacquer screen at 
the Metropolitan Museum—the gift of the late 
J. P. Morgan. This is a masterpiece in colour, 
design and tecnique, with the subtle charm of 
a Chinese vase of the famille verte, is dated 1690, 
and was purchased in perfect condition some 
years ago at a cost of ten thousand dollars, it 
is said, from the Baron Speck von Sternburg 
collection. 

The value attached. to the Oriental screen 
and the care used in its preservation, coupled 
« with the important part it has taken in the 
history of Oriental art, have unquestionably 
preserved many fine examples such as this 
Chinese screen in the Metropolitan Museum, 




















which would otherwise have disappeared. FLove sane brocade or in the strictly ‘modern’ black, 
There are, of course, many less important and This screen in the drawing-room of Mrs. Hermann which is quite lovely in a room where a dull gold 
yet beautiful examples, which can be bought Oelrichs is well-placed between the fireplace and wall covering becomes the background. 


window and gives a certain balance to the room. 
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" For an Adam room, this screen would be charming. It is highly deco- An exquisite Louis XVI. hand painted screen that would be harmonious 
i rative, but is not too ornate for a boudoir or drawing-room. The motifs in a bedroom of that period. The miniatures of famous court beauties 
4 are peculiarly “Adamesque.” Price $475.00. Pottier & Stymus Co. are on old ivory backgrounds. Price $535.00. Pottier & Stymus Co. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS 


THE HOME OF MR. EDWARD T. STOTESBURY 


Philadelphia has an excellent example of Georgian decoration 
in Mr. Stotesbury’s Walnut street house. Seldom has the doing 
over of a city house been so delightfully successful. Throughout 
the several floors there is an air of spaciousness and a sense of light 
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and detachment that is characteristic usually of the country house. 
The library, old French blue in tone and Georgian in line, is dis- 


- tinguished by two remarkable portraits by Sir Thomas Lawrence. 


Excellent examples of Jacobean and Queen Anne furniture are 
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advantageously placed in this room. The dining-room in French might otherwise be austere in effect. The drawing-rooms, pure 


grey and old rose is notable for its purity of style and proportion Georgian in treatment, are harmonious settings for the Louis XV. 
and the perfection of beauty of the old Georgian overdoor from furniture. The tapestries are splendid Aubussons, the doorways 
which detail the room was developed. The portrait at the right are framed with a sixteenth century Renaissance tapestry border. 
of the mantel is an exceptionally fine Raeburn, which, with the The bedroom shown above is purely Louis XVI. in furnishings and 
other paintings, give the necessary warmth to paneled walls that drapery. The colour is the pale grey green typical of that period. 
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There’s Nothing Half so Chic in 


It’s the very incarnation of youth, this Jeanne 
Lanvin three-piece suit imported by John Wana- 
maker. You see this in the cut of the short jacket 
and in the bright worsteds of the Scotch kiltie gir- 
die. The sand-coloured satin crown has a brim 
of straw the same shade. 


A touch of embroidery in bright worsteds brings 
this midnight blue moire suit from Lieberman & 
Siegel right up to minute, quite as much as do the 
Eton jacket and full skirt, shirred over the hips and 
finished by a cuff. A green fantasy winds its way 
around a black and white Rawak hat. 
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Spring—it is in every plait of a white palm silk 
suit from John Wanamaker and it is reflected from 
the blue and white revers of Japanese silk. Also in 
the fruits which nestle against the sand-coloured 
satin crown of the jaunty little hat made of the 
fashionable Georgette crépe. 
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By buttoning the back panel of the motor coat 
while seated in the car and unfastening it when you 
rise, you may hide unsightly wrinkles. An ingeni- 
ous idea, isn’t it? And it originated with Madame 
Yovin. The short-brimmed Rawak sailor is faced 
and banded in black. 










Fashion asthe Last New Frock 
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A lingerie frock in name only is this Franklin 
Simon & Co. combination of the finest of embroid- 










ered muslin, net veiled with lace appliqué, and 
bands of pink ribbon, all mounted over a founda- 
tion of flush pink chiffon. A natural Milan hat, 
faced with blue faille, is topped with pink roses. 


Three flounces of black Chantilly lace give the From an inspiration gleaned from the past, Just an apology for a jacket, but it gives the “‘some- 
fulness to the skirt of a black charmeuse frock from B. Altman & Co. has evolved a modern creation. thing different”’ to this cream lace frock from B. 
Franklin Simon & Co. The waistcoat is of blue Toa full skirt of black and white striped taffeta Altman & Co. A wide band of blue ribbon glimmers 
taffeta, the sleeves of black and white chiffon, and is added a black taffeta jacket with pink roses, through the lacy fulness of the skirt caught by pink 
the collar of black satin. Flowers and wheat twine silver lace, and green velvet girdle. Black para- rosebuds. The Watteau leghorn is gay with multi- 
around the black taffeta crown of the leghorn hat. dise trims the black Milan hat. coloured flowers. 
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Whip trimmed 
Milan sailor, $15.75. 


White moire collar 
with military ribbon 
band buckled with 
Franklin Si- 
mon & Co., $2.95, 


red. 


the 
of springtime 
of hand embroidered 
French voile from 
James McCutcheon & 
Co., $13.50. Feather 
fancies, sand-coloured 
and banded with black 
trim the Knox hat of 
straw-coloured Milan, 


$22.00. 


Among frocks 


is one 


Formerly we had Knights of the Garter— 
They are the Kayser 
“But-I-Nol” silk stockings, $1.50 the pair and upward. 


we have friends of the garter. 


UNSHINE, flowers 

delightful triple alliance for Easter. Ma- 

dame Fashion, our great commandress 

and leader, while lending a sympathetic 

ear to the sorrows of war times, has not 

forgotten that her children must be clothed, 
and she is each week bringing forth countless charm- 
ing models for their choosing. And to many sources 
has she gone for inspiration. Suits of serge and 
gabardine i in regimental blues, black, white, Quaker 
grey and mastique, not forgetting the popular 
black and white checks, echo the notes of the war 
drum on their designing—perhaps to honour her 
couturier soldiers. 

In frocks of the new soft linens, of colourings 
exquisite, and in silk of a slightly more substantial 
character than those used last season, she has paid 
tribute to the grand dames of the First Empire, 

Harper's Bazar, 


and clothes—what a 


March, 1915 


Co., $2.50. 


Best & Co. is showing an un- 
usualy pretty blouse of Geor- 
gette crépe, having a detach- 
able under bodice of lace, $8.75. 


but now 


the costumes of the Russian peasantry, and some- 
times commingled with them a note from the dress 
of the demure little maids of Holland. But for 
her afternoon and garden party frocks of soft silks 
and voiles, flower sprinkled and embroidered, such 
as Madame Pompadour might have delighted in, I 
am sure that Dame Fashion went straight to the old- 
fashioned gardens of grandmother’s days—else 
where could she have found the designs for these 
lovely flower strewn fabrics?—and then copied her 
bepuffed, befrilled and lace ruffled skirts, and quaint 
high waisted bodices. Indeed some of her loveliest 
frocks look as though they might have stepped 
right from an old-time painting—a garden path 
bordered with hollyhocks and lavender. 

On the four pages following are sketched some of 
the best things that the shops offer for early buying. 
In these rather unsettled times one likes to be rea- 
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Very English is a Victorian 
poke of rough straw, $12.75. 
Black satin stock with surplus 
vestee from Bonwit Teller & 





Becomingly habited 
for both sunshine and 
shower in a top-coat of 
covert from Franklin 
Simon & Co., $19.75. 
Straw facing beneath 
the brim makes sub- 
stantial the hat of blue 
satin that is -leverly 
banded and bowed with 
white kid, $6.95. 


“Tick-tock said the clock,’ but not these because 
they are on the Cammeyer silk stockings, five of them on 
each and beautifully hand embroidered, $5.00 the pair. 


sonably sure that what one buys is not a fleeting 
caprice of fashion, but that which will be good for 
the season. The top-coat at the right of this page 
fills many a need in the spring and summer ward- 
robe. Well-tailored, the skirt flares to a degree 
that, while smart, should please even the most con- 
servative, and one may have tan, Oxford or olive 
covert from which to choose when ordering this 
coat. The hat worn with it may be had in satin 
of any colour desired. It is especially good in 
navy, ‘old rose or cornflower blue. The straw facing 
beneath the brim and the kid trimming, always of 
white, offers a pretty contrast. 

The two hats sketched at the top of the page come 
in all shades. The Victorian poke is quite charm- 
ing in a shade of blue that has just a tinge of green 
in it—almost the colour of old porcelain. In the 
blouse of Georgette crépe, shown at the centre, 
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’ 4 As sweet as a rose in Charming is the en- Here is a little suit 

} i her little Easter bonnet semble of a charmeuse of whipcord from B. 

} \ of faille silk, $9.50. gown from Franklin Altman & Co., Norfolk 

i! And her high black Simon & Co., with its in its lines, $28.00. Hat 

; \ satin stock reminis- 1830 skirt, $18.50. The of barnyard straw doub- 
a cent of great-grand- hat a colour scheme of ly banded with velvet 
Nt 7” father’s cravat, $1.95. old rose and French and gaily coloured straw 


and a 





one may have for a choice of colours, white, flesh, 
or bisque. For a soft background, the blouse is 
made over a detachable underbodice of lace. This 
little model is selling at a special price and an un- 
limited supply cannot be promised. 

Of course one always buys stockings—dozens 
of pairs at a time—but we do not always find such 
interesting stockings as those sketched at the bot- 
tom of page sixty. We have had stockings embroid- 
ered, and stockings plain, and of every hue of the 
rainbow since time immemorial, but when did we 
ever have stockings with buttonholes in them before? 
And yet it seems so simple that almost any one 
might have thought of it as a means of preventing 
those “horrid runs” in our best silk stockings before 
they are half worn out. But evidently “anybody” 
didn’t think of it until the Julius Kayser Company 
mtroduced us to their now famous “But-I-Nol” 
Har per's Bazar, March, 1915 


Bonwit Teller & Co. 


When the March wind doth 
blow, a sailor of bisque-col- 
oured broadcloth with its crin- 
oline veil is a thing of beauty 
joy forever. 


Bonwit Teller & Co., $12.50. 


grey, $9.75. 


Just a dash of silver on a 
young girl’s suit (lower left) of 
regimental blue from Best & 
Co., $39.75. Latticed ribbon 
topped by a gay feather trims 
the tailored hat, $6.50. 


mavy or 


From 


silk stockings, with its four buttonholes stayed by 
a strong tape, through which the garter is clasped. 
The Cammeyer five clocked stocking is quite an 
elaborate affair. The hand embroidery is an ex- 
quisite bit of workmanship. They come in white 
with clocks of black, green or mahogany, or in 
black with white clocks. 

Hats promise to quite rival frocks in the pictur- 
esque, and we need not be at all surprised if before 
the summer is over we see all sorts of adorably 
quaint little bonnets with their streamers and strings. 
However it is well to choose for spring one of the 
more conservative models of rough, light-weight 
straw. Or, a good investment is the sailor of broad- 
cloth shown at the top of this page. The one 
sketched is of a bisque shade, its only trimming a 
stitched band of the broadcloth finished with a 
tailored bow. The lacy veil, that is really part of 
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is a suitable adjunct. 


Crépe de Chine in white, 
sand-colour, 
sleeves of chiffon forms a 
youthful frock from B. Alt- 
man & Co., $35.00. 
two-tone straw, $18.00. 


with 


Hat of 
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the hat, is of the same soft tone. When ordered in 
pale blue, old rose or white broadcloth, the veil is 
of course white. If veilings can be more popular 
than they are at the present moment, the small 
hats of spring will materially contribute to making 
them so. The hat of faille silk shown at the left 
is of a bright shade of rose known as rose de feuille. 
Indeed it is not unlike the pink of the English hunt- 
ing coat. It is faced beneath the brim with brown 
straw and trimmed with a cockade of ribbon and 
white feather whips. This hat, too, comes in any 
desired shade, and it can be especially recommended 
for its becomingness to nearly every woman. 

The suit at the lower left, of English serge, is best 
suited to the slight girlish figure. The crush girdle 
coming only across the front is of black satin. The 
back of the coat is an especially attractive feature, 
with silver tipped buttons to correspond with the 
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Quaint as the frocks worn 
by the grand dames of old 
is this frock of pink gros de 
Londres. Franklin Simon & 
Co., $39.50. 


Mariner’s sailor of hatters’ 
silk plush. Faced with straw 
beneath the brim and buckled 
with cavalry red, $13.50. Stock 
and jabot of thread lace, $2.95. my. 
From Bonwit Teller & Co. 


The slightly raised waist-line 
is introduced in a suit, right 
hand sketch, of navy blue 


pocket effect shown in the full, slightly shirred skirt, 
and the coat. Over a collar of old blue moire is 
an organdie collar embroidered in blue and silver. 
The suit may be ordered in checks, or in black or 
white. 

The frock at the centre-left of page sixty-one, 
while quite suitable for afternoon wear, will be 
found well adapted to street wear a little later in 
the season. The one sketched is of dark brown 
charmeuse with sleeves of self-tone Georgette crépe. 
The collar and vests are of crépe in a bisque tone 
that, with the deep brown of the frock itself and 
the red corsage rose, make a pleasing colour scheme. 
Other shades in which the frock may be ordered are 
rose, Copenhagen, navy, sand or black. In the 
hat, the crown is of faille silk, faced beneath the 
brim with straw and wreathed with miniature 
flowers. Any of the hats shown may be ordered in 
Harper's Basar, March, 1015 
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The girl who likes 
outdoor sports will wel- 
come this tailored 
blouse of striped hand- 
kerchief linen from B. 
Altman & Co., $5.50. 





Harper’s Bazar Personal Shopping Service 
There ts L 
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$18.50. 






































The suit pictured at the centre- 
right of page sixty-one is of whipcord in tan or 


any desired shade. 


navy. The coat has the deep Norfolk plaits at 
the back, although the front compromises with 
side plaits and a belt with patch pockets. The 
hat worn with the frock of* crépe de Chine and 
chiffon is of hemp, with a facing of dark brown, 
the crown and upper brim of gold-coloured hemp, 
banded with brown velvet and buckled with cut 
steel. In two tones of blue this model is much liked. 

Gros de Londres is used for the evening frock 
sketched above—a soft lustrous corded silk of the 
self-supporting quality of taffeta, that lends itself 
beautifully to the 1830 skirt; silver thread lace forms 
the sleeves which are caught by perky little bows 
of the silk. The colours are turquoise blue, pink, 
peach, white or black. 

In the blouse of handkerchief linen, the collar, 
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One—two—three 
crinoline ruffles on the 
sleeves of a Georgette 
crépe blouse from Best 


& Co., $6.75. 


no extra charge for this service 





Hat, 





gabardine from Avedon & Co., 
$24.50. The Milan turban is 
from Knox, $15.00. 








When the war drum sounds, 
Mademoiselle dons the military 
suit, centre sketch, with its 
glittering braid and buttons, 
$59.50. Hat, $7.95. 






A whiff of springtime in a 
corsage bouquet of Parma 
violets, $1.35. Easter band-box 
in which to send the nosegay 25 
cents. From Bouwit Teller & Co. 


which is a convertible one, is lined with fine white 
piqué, and the little turned back cufis are of the 
same material. A refreshing change from the all 
white blouse, the colours are green, blue or tan 
with a white stripe. Materials may come and go 
in “‘blousedom,” but Georgette crépe just stays on. 
It may justly say to itself, “Here I am and here 
I intend to remain, because you have given me such 
a warm welcome.” The mode! illustrated on this 
page is one of the daintiest, and its colours are flesh, 
French grey, and of course, white. ’ 
The gabardine suit at the right of this page with 
its slightly raised waist-line gives good sartorial 
lines, and may be recommended as one of the most 
satisfactory of those chosen for early spring. _ Ii 
preferred, it may be ordered with the normal waist- 
line and it comes in nayy, sand, black or white. 
Frankly military is the suit of imported serge 
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hat, $18.00. 


Knox 
Frock of faille silk from 
Avedon & Co., $20.00. 
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Embroidered French 
collar, upper sketch, from 


B. Altman & Co., $3.00. 


Hand embroidered voile 
waist, Valenciennes in- 


serted, Best & Co., $2.95. 


























Buckskin patent- 
trimmed Cammeyer Ox- 
ford, $6.00. Sports Oxford 
of white buckskin banded 
with Russian calf, $8.50. 


wears the Ca 
cloth, $5.50. 


shown in the centre of page sixty-two. The short 
coat has a straight belted back and fastens with its 
double row of gilt filigree buttons on a bias line 
across the front. The lining is pompadour silk. 
The short two-piece skirt with its deep cuff at 
the bottom, has double box plaits at front and back, 
and a deep hip pocket. Colours, navy, tan, white, 
battleship grey and black. 

A combination of much that is attractive in an 
afternoon gown appears in the model at the left 
of this page, not least among its charms being 
the wonderful value which it represents. It 
Is of faille silk, the front of the bodice and sleeves 
being of chiffon. The back, cut like a little jacket, 
1# held in place at the shoulders by suspenders of 
silk. The hat worn with this frock is of white 
hemp, the crown, covered with white grosgrain 
Striped with black, is banded with black and 
Harper's Bazar, March, 1915 


Well booted is she who 


of patent leather topped 
with tan or putty-coloured 


Piped with white calf- 
skin around the top front 
and hee is the Cammeyer 
Iris slipper of black patent 
leather, $8.50. 


One may be 
mmeyer shoe 


Cammeyer high 
topped, $5 00. 


trimmed with clusters of bright red cherries and 
cherry blossoms. The suit of English serge shown 
at the right illustrates one of the best examples of 
the short coat. It is a two button model, braid 
trimmed and lined with peau de cygne. So that 
the box plaited skirt may not give too much ful- 
ness at the waist-line there is a small yoke. This 
little suit comes in shepherd checks, navy, black, 
battleship grey or white. 

The tendency towards simplicity in the clothing of 
little folks is decidedly marked. Two excellent exam- 
ples of play suits are here shown and they come in a 
variety of materials and of colourings quite charming. 

A matter of great importance in arranging the 
spring wardrobe is the choice of shoes, and, with the 
short skirted suits and frocks of the moment, shoes 
make or mar the entire costume. The shoes 
sketched above have been selected as excellent 
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Is the little laddie 
as demure as he 


Allen, Inc., $4.00? 
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English serge suit 
from Franklin Simon & 


Co., $39.50. Hat, $9.75. 














A picture of “Br’er Rab- 
bit’ on “kiddy” slippers, 


sure of a 


$1.10. Boudoir slippers, 
$2.25, from The Daniel 
Green Felt Shoe Co. 


boot cloth 


models for spring and early summer. The buckskin 
Oxford comes in a very pretty shade known as 
moule and with trimmings of patent or dull calf, 
and has a Cuban Louis heel. The white sports 
Oxford is of imported buckskin with an eight inch 
banding of Russian calf in mahogany or Russian 
green, or of black patent leather. The sole is of 
white leather. The high shoes for street wear may 
be ordered with tops of pearl grey, putty colour, 
sand, taupe or black, and, by the way, there is no 
diminution in the popularity of these coloured tops. 
And if the patent vamp is not liked, one may order 
them with vamp of dull leather. Cozy comfort Is 
expressed in the boudoir slipper of a felt so light 
that it knows no season. In the child’s slipper the 
colours are military blue and red, and in the boudoir 
slipper one may have for colour choice, military 
blue, brown, lavender, Oxford or black. 
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HERE 
ment where a 
of her individuality 
whether it be large 


is, perhaps, no form of entertain- 
woman can display more 
than in a luncheon, 
or small, formal or 


informal, and all the ingenuity of her 
fertile brain can be brought to bear on 
the momentous question of arousing her sister 


woman’s envy. A luncheon where the 
all feminine is indeed a critical ordeal. 
thoughts, when unhampered by the 
necessity of alluring mere men, will 
fasten themselves on the service and 
decorations before them with a clear, 
cold power of discernment that brooks 
ill to the careless hostess. 

March is a favourite luncheon 
month. It is the calm preceding 
the whirl of Easter week, and many 
are the secrets disclosed and matters 
discussed at these presumably guile- 
gatherings. Such affairs are a 
necessity, as well as a pleasure, and 
to the woman who loves her home 
and enjoys having others see it at its 
best, there is no more propitious oc- 
casion to have it appreciated. I 
wish I could adequately describe to 
you one luncheon which stands out 
quite clearly in my mind as a model, 
every component part of which, per- 
fectly planned, went to form an ideal 
whole. 

The door was opened by the neatest 
of maids, simply gowned in black, 
aproned and capped by sheer dotted 
muslin, untrimmed, save by ruffles of 
the same. Another maid, similarly 
gowned, removed our wraps and con- 
ducted us to the upper rooms 
redolent with fresh blooms, where blazing fires 
radiated cheer and warmth. The living and 
dining-rooms were connected by a foyer hall, where 
on a low table two open bowls of quaint china gave 
forth the fragrance of potpourri and lavender. 

The dining-room was delightful with its paneled 
walls of cream, and its green silk hangings. Colour 
was given by four still life paintings framed in the 
walls. The square oak table was bare of cloth, two 
exquisite strips of filet lace, about eighteen inches 
wide, crossed in the centre and dropped over the 
edges. A low glass basket, rimmed with green, 
as were the goblets and wine glasses, and filled with 
hothouse fruit, graced the centre. Glass salt- 
cellars and pepper-pots completed what to my 
mind was a rare luncheon table. The _ repast 
itself, served with quiet rapidity by the maids, 
was a marvel of delicious simplicity, easy to at- 
tempt but hard to perfect unless one’s cook is a 
cordon bleu. 

Just a cup of ochra soup, very hot and thick, was 
followed by codfish balls, so creamy they hardly 
held together; capon cooked as they do in France, 
moist with its own gravy, and a few tips of pre- 
mature asparagus served on little rounds of toast. 
A baba au rhum and coffee completed a very simple, 
satisfying, and well thought out repast. 

Luncheons are becoming more-and more simple. 
Soup and eggs are rarely served together, and one 
kind of meat or game is considered ample, now that 
every one is struggling to remain slender. And, by 
the way, there is an excellent flour which can be 
procured and made at home into absolutely non- 
fattening bread, and this bread toasted, or even 
plain, tastes far better than the usual sawdust 
biscuits and will, I am sure, prove a boon to many. 
Harper's Bazar, March, 1915 
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In her fourth article on entertaining 

Mrs. Laimbeer writes of informal 

luncheons. The long drawn out 

midday meal with many courses and 

as many wines is not popular with 

the woman who wants to eat and 
grow thin 





A luncheon table set for four 


Instead of a fish course, try this: Macaroni boiled 
in salt and water for one hour and a half, and then 
alternated in a baking-dish with layers of oysters, 
pepper, salt and little pats of buttter. Fill to the 
top with milk, adding a little grated cheese if de- 
sired, and bake a light golden brown. This is 
really delicious and few know it. Farcied crabs 
served with mayonnaise dressing are always good, 





A century old chocolate service 


whether hot or cold, and a good chicken pie is an 
excellent luncheon dish. 

Brown and white bread buttered and sliced so 
very, very thin looks most tempting when arranged 
alternately on a plate. Soda biscuits cut no larger 
than a twenty-five cent piece are also excellent, 
and are more pleasing in appearance than larger 
ones. 

For salad, try alligator pears cut in half, filled 
with French dressing and served on lettuce leaves 
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with a few cheese straws. Roquefort cheese, finely 
grated and molded with a little cream into small 
balls and dipped in chopped truffles, is delicious 
served with the salad. 

Such a good sweet was served the other day that 
I must tell you of it. Gingerbread, very light and 
hot, had been baked in a ring, the centre overflowed 
with whipped cream, and a thick, hot chocolate 
sauce was passed with it. 

Claret and a light wine are good to 
serve at luncheons, but at very in- 
formal affairs, hot chocolate or 
tea may. be on the table—an old- 
fashioned little set like the one shown 
below looks charming before the hos- 
tess’ place. 

If grape fruit are to be served, cut 
them up carefully so that no portion 
of pulp remains and serve in small 
glasses standing+in a larger one of 
cracked ice. A spoonful of orange 
marmalade placed on top just before 
serving forms a pleasing addition and 
is not so usual as maraschino cherries. 
Hothouse fruit may be passed after 
the dessert and, of course, coffee, 
liqueurs and cigarettes are served 
later in the drawing-room. 

Should the table itself not be very 
handsome, lunch cloths of exquisite 
designs and small napkins to match 
can be used over any coloured satin, 
while flowers to harmonize form a 
pleasing decoration, when placed in 
graceful baskets and vases of white 
china. One table, I remember, was 
decorated with small gilt baskets filled 
with Dresden flowers of many hues, 
each basket standing on a _ small 
mirror while in intervening spaces were placed Dres- 
den china birds. It is not always necessary to have 
floral centrepieces. A handsome silver tankard or 
cup can be used with great effectiveness. A 
plate glass top, fitting the table exactly, is a 
pretty and economical arrangement, as it prevents 
the centrepiece which is placed beneath from be- 
coming soiled, and only the plate doilies need to 
be changed. 

In setting the table, at every cover place at least 
three forks to the left and two knives and a bouillon 
spoon to the right. Goblets for water are smarter 
than tumblers, although the latter are perfectly per- 
missible. Place whatever glasses are to be used on 
the right at the tip of the knives. The bread and 
butter plate should be placed at the extreme left; 
lay the butter knife on this plate. The service plate 
used for luncheon is smaller than that used for din- 
ner, but its use is the same. The napkin should be 
placed on it in the way shown in the picture pre- 
sented on this page. 

And right here let me say a word about the maid’s 
uniforms. I have found black crepon or cotton crépe 
much the most satisfactory material for their after- 
noon dresses, which are what would be worn when 
serving at luncheon. It washes beautifully, requires 
no ironing, is noiseless and clinging, and is infinitely 
preferable, I think, to alpaca or sateen, as the white 
of the aprons stands out better on the dull surface. 
Organdie, hemstitched, to match collars and cuffs, 
is charming for aprons, and a small square folded 
makes a most satisfactory cap, as it can be frequently 
renewed. The first principles of a maid’s dress must 
be neatness and freshness. It is hard to buy plain 
aprons and caps, but they are far smarter than lace. 

(Continued on page 82) 
































This illustrates a reproduction of a Chinese Rug, made on our own looms in the East. 
Ivory white and porcelain blues comprise the color scheme. Size, 11 ft. 2 in. x 8 ft. 1 in.; price, $120.00 


ANTIQUE REPRODUCTIONS 
AT REASONABLE PRICES 


| HE control and oversight of our own looms insures not alone 
faithful and careful reproductions of antique examples, but enables 
us to produce qualities comparatively inexpensive, yet absolutely reliable. 








We carry a large stock of Rugs in a wide range of designs and sizes, 
at prices which are most reasonable. We offer no Rugs which we 
cannot conscientiously recommend as durable and dependable in 
every particular. 











We shall be pleased to give further information upon request. 


W. & J. SLOANE 


Established 1843 


Direct Importers of Eastern Rugs 
Interior Decorators Furniture Makers Floor Coverings and Fabrics 
FIFTH AVENUE AND FORTY-SEVENTH STREET, NEW YORK 
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When on 
Fifth cAvenue 


You cannot afford to pass by 
without stopping in to see 
what pretty style effects you 
can obtain in your hair with 
the aid of the Triplet Switch 
-Simonson’s latest. It is 
really three separate tiny little 
switches of all long hair—you 
can wear one, two, or all three 
parts, as occasion requires. 

























Or, if a transformation is what 
you need, the ¢4rlon will give 
you the maximum of comfort 
and the most natural effect. 












Simonson’s hair pieces are 
made of hair exactly like your 
own in quality as well as color. 


Ask for illustrated booklet 
“Pretty Hair Effects.” 


We can also impart to your own hair 
the genuine, permanent ‘Everlasting 
Wave,” which is not affected by 
dampness nor sea air, nor even 
shampooing. 




















Superior accommodations for hair-dressing, 
marcel-waving, manicuring, hair-coloring, 
shampooing and facial massage. An ex- 
pert woman chiropodist is here, too, and a 
licensed physician who specializes on hair 
and scalp treatments and the removal of 
superfluous hair. 


Ao.Simonson 


Hair Goods and Hair-Dressing 
506 Fifth Avenue Near 42nd Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Harper’s Bazar name-plate 





Gaby Deslys 


In this name-plate for the 
French artiste, the letters 
are blue against a back- 
ground of rose and laven- 
der. The design and ar- 
rangement of colours typify 
the light and 
“show girl.” 


frivolous 
The opales- 
cent effect was suggested 
by her fondness for pearls. 









Mrs. Ogden L. Mills 


With gold letters on an 
amethyst background, Mrs. 
Mills’ first name has been 
engraved in a long slender 
oblong form, suggesting, 
the artist says, her long 
slender aristocratic figure. 


HE making of beau- 
tiful letters is an art 
in itself. I have 


spent twenty years in study- 
ing the making of Kalo 
gramas and there is still 
so much to learn. Beautiful 
writing has been numbered 
among the lost arts; in re 
viving the cryptic mono 


gram and enlarging its 
scope, I have been able to 
show that the simplest 
letter may be truly a work of 
art. The combinations 


shown on this page are the 
result of these years of 
study. Japanese and Greek 
art, as well as Egyptian and 
French, have inspired me. 
My object is not only to 
make the letter combina- 
tions as beautiful as lies in 
my power, but to read in 
them a meaning. In each of 
the perfected groupings, 
therefore, some character- 
istic or achievement of the 
person is used as an inspir- 
ation. With Réjane, her 
genius as a tragédienne, in- 
spired me. And I try to 
get rhythm and melody 
into each combination. One 
letter is always the key-note, 
and, as in music, a certain 
motif is repeated through- 
out the whole combination. 
Some names are more rhyth- 
mic, some letters more 
melodious than others. R 


melodious letter of the alphabet. I 
M is also an inspiring one to 


to draw it. 
develop. 


With this development of 
their use has materially widened. 
cally everything that the lady of fashion 
these 


may have one of 
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Kalogramas, 


Pavlova 
The brilliant blue and 
gold 
dancer’s name-plate 
were inspired by her 


The ar- 


colours of the 


nationality. 


rangement of the letters 
is Slavish in treatment, 
and in their placing sug- 
gest the outward move- 
ment of a dancer’s feet. 





Paul Poiret 

This design stands for 
the “First Tailor of 
Women.” The silvered 
“o” forms the mirror, 
which is the soul of 
woman. The “I” 
against the mirror typi- 
fies the sword, the soul 
The colours, 
signifying success, are 


of man. 


blue and silver. 





Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish 


The delicate tones of 
rose, gold and blue of 
this 
besque indicate to the 


Byzantine ara- 


artist Mrs. Fish’s orig- 
inality of thought and 
her love of the beautiful. 


Anatole France 


Monsieur France’s 
love of Grecian art and 
literature is the motif 
here. The white back- 
ground was suggested 
by his story of the 

“White Stone.” 


the most 
love 

plates. 
Practi- 


received. 
so-called 


Revival of the Cryptic Monogram 
By TORRES PALOMAR 





Réjane 


This monogram of pur- 
ple and old ivory was sug- 
gested to the 
afternoon at an exhibition 
of wonderful carved ivories, 
Madame 
wearing a velvet gown of 
deep purple, poured tea. The 
colouring issuggestive of the 


artist one 


where Réjane, 


great tragédienne’s genius. 

















Kranil 


In this name-plate, the 
letters are arranged to form 
the outline of the Egyptian 
dancer, with sharp profile 

and hands extended. 



























monograms imprinted upon 
it. I am told that the 
mondaine in this country 
no longer has her stationery 
emblazoned with her inter- 
woven initials. This is 
not so in Paris and London, 
where such name-plates as 
are shown above are very 
fashionable. But their use 
is by no means limited to 
milady’s stationery. In 
diminutive form, they may 
be embroidered on lingerie 
and handkerchiefs; in larger 
form, on bed and table linen. 
They are very beautiful 
when woven in colours into 
blankets or stenciled on the 
leather belongings that men 
in professions always have. 
Where I endeavour to sug- 
gest some very feminine 
quality in the Kalogramas 
for my women patrons, for 
men, I depict courage, 
bravery, strength. Where 
possible, I suggest a sword, 
for the sword is the soul of 
man. A man’s name, de- 
veloped in the way that the 
name of Poiret is developed, 
would make an interesting 
book-plate. Engraved on 
his crystal ware and on 
silver, it would add person- 
ality to each article. Just 
before the war, the French 
mondaines were having such 
monograms placed on their 


dinner service and tea sets. 

There is much that is fascinating and even 
instructive in the development of these name 
I first study the character and ap 
pearance of my clients and then draw roughly 
a “tapestry” depicting the impressions I have 
This forms the groundwork for 
the design which is finally created. 























‘Start your Berkey & Gay collection today” 


Furniture that lends grace, dignity and 
refinement to the home 


Our period studies are the most satisfactory expression of your good taste and 
of your individuality because they are based upon the period styles which 
have lived and will live. 

Adam, Chippendale, Sheraton, Hepplewhite, the feeling of the Georgian and Jacobean periods— 
all these and other designs can only be faithfully expressed by men whose absolute knowledge of 
the periods is such that they think the thoughts of the old masters. 


Our furniture is generally offered by the best store in every locality. That store is usually so organized that it 
can advise and suggest intelligently regarding the furnishings of any home. The following firms are examples 
of our representation everywhere: 


Marshall Field & Co., Chicago Paine Furniture Co., Boston Lammmert Furniture Co., St, Louis 
The Sterling & Welch Co., Cleveland Daniels & Fisher Stores Co., Denver Frederick & Nelson, Seattle 





Berkey & Gay Furniture Company 
Factory, Executive Offices and Show Rooms Eastern Offices and Show Rooms 


178 Monroe Avenue, Grand Rapids, Michigan 113-119 West 40th Street, New York 





This inlaid mark of 
honor identifies to you 
cach Berkey & Gay 

piece 


For fifteen 2-cent stamps 
we are glad to send you our 
de luxe book, ‘Character 


in Furniture,” a recognized 
authority on the periods. 
Other publications free. 
List on request. 
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This Story Told 
A Billion Times 


Here is a story we have told a billion times in maga- 
zines like this. Again and again we have told it to 
nearly every housewife in the land. 


Millions who read it ordered these delights. Their 
folks, morning, noon and night, revel in Puffed Wheat 
and Rice. But other millions miss them. For their 
sake we repeat the story over and over here. 


The Premier Food Delights 


Puffed Grains stand pre-eminent among cereal food 
delights. They are the best-cooked grain foods in 
existence. They are the only foods in which every 
granule is blasted by steam explosion. 


They are Prof. Anderson’s scientific foods, endorsed 
by all authorities. Every atom feeds. Digestion is 
easy and complete. The one regret is that all grain 
foods can’t be treated likewise. 


They are bubbles of grain, airy, flaky, porous. They 
are thin and crisp and fragile. The wheat and rice 
kernels are, by steam explosion, puffed to eight times 
normal size. And terrific heat has given the morsels a 
taste like toasted nuts. Nothing more unique and 
inviting ever came to a morning table. 


Imagine these bubble-like dainties, with a myriad 
toasted walls. Do you serve anything else so fascinat- 
ing as these tit-bits puffed from grain? 


Puffed Wheat, 12c 
Puffed Rice, 15c 


Except in Extreme West 





CORN 


PUFFS 


4S ¢ 











Serve as breakfast cereals. At noon or night-time 
float in bowls of milk. Use like nuts in candy making. 
Let hungry children eat them dry, like peanuts, or 
doused with melted butter. 


Find out how folxs like them, and which grain they 
like best. Each has a different flavor. These are table 
joys which every home should have. And as foods 

“which do not tax the stomach these stand unique. 


There are all these reasons for getting Puffed Grains. 
Do you know a single reason for not? 


Order now the one you haven’t had. 


The Quaker Oals @mpany 
Sole Makers 
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|save a woman we’re both fond of from de- 
struction, I can find somebody else.”’ 

“Of course I'll come,” said I. 

*“Good,” said he. ‘*Ask Barbara to order 
a devil of a breakfast.” 

He marched away, looking in his bath- 
gown like twenty Roman heroes rolled into 
one, quite a different Jaffery from the noisy, 
bellowing fellow to whom I had been accus- 
tomed. He spoke in the normal tones of the 
ordinary human, very coldly and incisively. 

I rejoined Barbara. ‘My dear,” said I 
“‘what have we done that we should be 
dragged into all these acute discomforts of 
other people’s lives?’ 

She put her hand on my shoulder. “Per 
haps, my dear boy, it’s just because we've 
done nothing—nothing otherwise to justify 
our existence. We're too selfishly, sluggishly 
happy, you and I and Susan. If we didn’t 
take a share of other people’s troubles, we 
should die of congestion of the soul.” 

I kissed her to show that I understood my 
rare Barbara of the steady vision. But all 
the same I fretted at having to start off at 
a moment's notice for anywhere—perhaps 
, Havre, perhaps Marseilles, perhaps Singapore 
with its horrible damp climate, which wouldn’t 
suit me—anywhere that tough and discom- 
fort-loving Jaffery might choose to ordain. 
And I was getting on so nicely with my trans 
lation of Firdusi. . . . 

“Don’t forget,” said I, departing back 
wards, ‘“‘to tell Franklin to put in an Arctic 
sleeping-bag and a solar topee.” 

We drove first to the house in Queen’s 
Gate and interviewed Mrs. Jardine, a pre 
tentious woman with gold earrings and elab 
orately done black hair, who seemed to resent 
our examination as though we were calling 
in question the moral character of her estab- 
lishment. She did not know where Mr. 
Fendihook and Mrs. Prescott had gone. 
She was not in the habit of putting such 
enquiries to her guests. 

‘But one or other may have mentioned it 
casually,”’ said 

“Mr. Fendihook went away on Sunday 
and Mrs. Prescott on Thursday. It was not 
my business to associate the two departures 
in any way.” 

By pressing the various points we learned 
that Fendihook was an old client of the house. 
During Mrs. Considine’s residence he had 
been touring in America. It had been his 
habit to go and come without much cere 
monial. As for Liosha, she had given up her 
rooms, paid her bill and departed with her 
trunks. 

““When did she give notice to leave you?” 

“I knew nothing of her intentions till 
Thursday morning. Then she came with her 
hat on and asked for her bill and said her 
things were packed and ready to be brought 
downstairs.” 

“What address did she give to the cab 
man?” 

Mrs. Jardine did not know. 
the luggage-porter. Jaffery 
question. 

““Westminster Abbey, sir,” 
man. 

I laughed. It seemed rather comic. But 
every one else regarded it as the most natural 
thing in the world. Jaffery frowned on me. 

‘I see nothing to laugh at. She was obey- 
ing instructions—covering up her tracks. 
When she got to Westminster she told the 
driver to cross the bridge—and what railway 
station is the other end of the bridge?” 

“Waterloo,” said I. 

“And from Waterloo the train goes to 
Southampton, and from Southampton the 
boat leaves for Havre. There’s nothing 
funny, believe me.” 

I said no more. 

The porter was dismissed. 
the letter from his pocket. 
| “On the other hand she was in London 
yesterday afternoon in this district, for here 
jis the 5:45 postmark.” 


She rang for 
repeated his 


answered the 


Jaffery drew 


“Oh, | posted that letter,” said Mrs. 
Jardine. 
| ‘‘You?"’ cried Jaffery. He slapped his 
ithigh. “I said there was something fishy 


about it.” 

“There was nothing fishy, as you call it, 
j}at all, Mr. Chayne, and I’m surprised at your 
lcasting such an aspersion on my character. 
| I had a short letter from Mrs. Prescott yester- 
}day enclosing four other letters which she 
| asked me to stamp and post, as I owed her 
| four pence change on her bill.” 

| ‘*Where did she write from?” Jaffery asked 
| eagerly. 

‘Nowhere in particular,”’ said the provok- 
ing lady. 

“But the postmark on the envelope.” 

She had not looked at the postmark and 
the envelope had been destroyed. 

“Then where is she?”’ I asked. 

‘“*At Southampton, you idiot,” said Jaffery. 
“Let us get there at once.” 

So after a visit to my bankers—for I am 
not the kind of person to set out for Santa Fé 
de Bogota with twopence halfpenny in my 
| pocket and after a hasty lunch at a restau- 
rant, much to Jaffery’s impatient disgust, we 
started for Southampton. And along the 
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Jaffery 


(Continued from page 45) 


jolly Portsmouth Road we went, sevent 
eight miles, in two hours and qa ques, 
Jaffery drove. m. 

We began our search. First we examingj 
the playbills at the various places of ent 
tainment. Ras Fendihook was not plese 
in Southampton. We went round the hone 
the South-Western, the Royal, the Star the 
Dolphin, the Polygon—and found no ‘ites 
of the runaways. Jaffery interviewed official 
at the stations and docks, dapper gentlemen 
with the air of diplomatists, tremendous 
fellows in uniform, policemen, porters with 
all of whom he seemed to be on terms of a 
miliar acquaintance: but none of them could 
trace or remember such a couple having 
crossed by the midnight boats of Thursday 
or Friday. Nor were their names down on the 
list of those who had secured berths in advance 
for this Saturday night. 

‘You're rather at fault,”’ said I, rather ma. 
liciously, not displeased at my masterfy| 
friend’s failure. 

“Not a_ bit,” said he. ‘ Fendihook’s 
leaving om Sunday certainly means that he 
was starting to fulfil a provincial engagement 
on Monday. If it was a week's engagement 
he crosses to-night. We've only to wait 
and catch them. If it was a three night's 
engagement, which is possible, he and Liosh 
crossed on Thursday night. In that cag 
we'll cross ourselves and track them down, 

‘Even if we have to go over the Andes and 
far away,” said 

“Even so,” said he. *‘* Now listen. If he’s 
had a week’s engagement, he must be finishing 
to-night: In order to catch the boat he 
must be working in the neighbourhood. 
Savvy? The only possible place besides this 
is Portsmouth. We'll run over to Ports 
mouth, only seventeen miles.”’ 

* All right,” said I, with a wistful look back 
at my peaceful, comfortable home, “let us 
go to Portsmouth. I'll resign myself to dine 
at Portsmouth. But supposing he isn't 
there?”’ I asked, as the car drove off. 

“Then he went to Havre on Thursday.” 


“But ‘ppose he’s at Birmingham. He 
would take to-morrow night’s boat.” 
“The.e isn’t one on Sundays.” 


“Then Monday night’s boat.” 

“Well, if he does, won’t we be there on 
Tuesday morning to meet him on the quay? 
Lord!’ he laughed, and brought his huge 
grip down on my leg above the knee, thereby 
causing me physical agony, “I should like to 
take you on an expedition. It would do you 
a thundering lot of good.” 

We arrived at Portsmouth, where we con- 
ducted the same kind of enquiries as at South- 
ampton. Neither there nor at adjoining 
Southsea could we find a sign of the Variety 
Star, Ras Fendihook, and still less of the ob- 
scure Liosha. We dined at a Southsea hotel. 
We dined very well. On that I insisted— 
without much expenditure of nervous force 
Jaffery rails at me for a Sybarite and what 
not, but I have never seen him refuse viands 
on account of succulency, or wine on account 
of flavour. We had a quart of excellent 
champagne, a pint of decent port and a good 
cigar, and we felt that the gods were good. 
That is how I like to feel. I felt it so grate- 
fully that when Jaffery suggested it was time 
to start back to Southampton in order to 
waylay the London train at the docks, on the 
off-chance of our fugitives having come down 
by it, and to catch the Havre boat ourselves 
I had not a weary word to say. I cheerfully 
contemplated the prospect of a night’s voy- 
age to Havre. And as Jaffery (also human- 
ized by good cheer) had been entertaining 
me with juicy stories of China and other 
mythical lands, I felt equal to any daredevil 
adventure. 

We went back to Southampton and ool 
lected our luggage at the South-Western 
Hotel—the hotel porter in charge thereoi 
Our uncertainty as to whether we would cros 
or not horribly disturbed his dull braio 
Ten shillings and Jaffery’s peremptory order 
to stick to his side and obey him slavishly 
took the place of intellectual workings. It 
was nearly midnight. We walked througi 
the docks, a background of darkness, a fore 
ground of confusing lights amid which shone 
vivid illuminated placards before the brightly 
lit steamers—‘‘St. Malo’—‘‘ Cherbourg - 
**Jersey’’-—‘‘Havre.” At the quiet gangwa) 
of the Havre boat we waited. j 

One London train came in. The carriage 
doors opened, and a myriad of ants swarme? 
to the various boats. At the Havre boat! 
took the fore, he the aft gangway. Thov- 
sands passed over, men and women, vague 
human forms encumbered with queer pf 
jecting excrescences of impedimenta. 15 
all seemed alike—just a herd of Britons, 1m 
pelled by irrational instinct, like the fate 
driven lemmings of Norway, to cross the se 
At last the tail of the packed wedge disaP 
peared on board and the gangway was clear. 
I went to the aft gangway to Jaffery and the 
porter. Neither of us had seen Fendih 
or Liosha. 

A second train produced results equally 
barren. 

There was nothing to do but carry out the 

(Continued on page 70) 
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and Gowns Should 
Become Acquainted 
With This Altogether 
Admirable Corset 


The absence of laces on 
back of the MODART gives 
form and wonderful smooth- 
ness for gown fitting. Front 
lacing permits ease in adjust- 
ment—assures improvement 
in figure lines, and whether 
standing or sitting, the 
MODART allows freedom 
to the diaphragm. The new 
MODART Front Laced 
Designs are a dream of sym- 
metry and style. 
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Write for Spring Style Booklet 


MoODART CORSET COMPANY 


NEW YORK OFFICE STUDIOS&SHOPS 
553 FIFTH AVENUE SAGINAW.MICH. 
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—the sugar wafer that 
is daily delighting thou- 
sands of lovers of exqui- 
site confections. Itisnew; 
it is novel; it is entirely 
different from anything 
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A cream-centered choc- 
olate-flavored wafer that 
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{| blends in perfect har- 
s| mony. In ten-cent tins. 
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ADORA—A delightful dessert confec- 
tion with a filling of flavored cream. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT 
COM PANY 
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Purs ur r before the season. Summer, you will 
reme was very trying to the complexion. To cope | 
with sunny days and sar ady winds, Darsy offers the 

SOUTHERN TRAVEL BOX 
It contains 
Dr. Dys’ CREME DE BEAUTE, for nourishing the_skin— 
ROSEE DE BEAUTE, toprevent sunburn and freckles—Darsy's 


REJUVENATOR. a de pe ‘ ‘ream for smoothing wrinkles and 
filling hollows—REJUVENATING XN for bleaching the 
skin—LOTION ROSEE, cite ee a natural delicate Sn To 
SAVON A PRA, a soap made from tresh cream milk—POU DRE 
ee a. rE, from row of rice _— rs and white violets— 
EYE W NSH and EYE GLASS—COTTON PUFFS 

Box and entire eae especially priced at $10.50, prepaid 

62-page Advice- Book free Facial Treatment, $2 


V. DARSY American Branch 


Dept. B, 14 West 47th St., New York 
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The Peerless Pennies 
in the Perfect Package 


The Tetlow Box has a telescoping cover and an inner 
container from which the powder may be poured into 
the puff-box without spilling. The superiority of 
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was positively established in 1876, when the Judges of | \ I 
the Centennial Exposition awarded highest honors to the i it 
| Henry Tetlow preparations, stating “‘that for purity of ii 
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i Today, Henry Tetlow’s Face Powder is widely used in ‘N 
| Europe in preference to French powders. Henry Tetlow’s }) 
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Jaffery 


(Continued from page 68) 


prearranged plan. We went aboard followed 
by the porter with the luggage. 

My method of travel has always been to 
arrange everything beforehand with meticu- 
lous foresight. In the most crowded trains and 
boats, I have thus secured luxurious accom- 
modation. ‘To hear, therefore, that there were 
no berths free and that we should have to 
pass the night either on the windy deck or in 
the red-plush discomfort of the open salon 
caused me not unreasonable dismay. I had 
to choose, and I chose the salon. Jaffery, 
of course, chose the raw winds of heaven. 
All night I did not get a wink of sleep. There 
was a gross fellow in the next section of red- 
plush whose snoring drowned the throb of 
the engines. Stewards long after they had 
cleared away the remains of supper from the 
long central table, chinked money at the desk 
and discussed the racing stables of the world 
with a loudly-dressed, red-faced man who, 
judging from the popping of corks, absorbed 
whiskeys and sodas at the rate of three a 
minute. I understood then how thoughts 
of murder arose in the human brain. I de- 
vised exquisite means of removing him from 
a nauseated world. Then there was a lamp 
which swung backwards and forwards and 
searched my eyeballs relentlessly, no matter 
how I covered them. 

What was I doing in this awful galley? 
Why had I left my wife and child and tran- 
quil home? The wind freshened as soon as 
we got out to There were horrible 
noises and rattling of tins and swift scurrying 
of stewards. The ship rolled, which I par- 
ticularly hate a ship to do. And I was fully 
dressed and it seemed as if all the tender 
parts of my body were tied up with twine. 

When I awoke it was broad daylight, and 
Jaffery was grinning over me and all was 
deathly still 

“Good God!” I cried, sitting up, 
has the ship stopped? Is there a fog? 

“Fog?” he boomed. ‘What are you talk- 
ing of? We're alongside at Havre. 

‘What time is it?” I asked. 

“ Half-past six. 

“- Christian gentleman’s hour of rising 
is nine o’clock,”’ said I, lying down again. 

He shook me rudely. ‘Get up,” said he. 

The sleepless, unshaven, unkempt, twine- 
bound, self-hating wreck of Hilary Freeth 
rose to his feet with a groan. 

“What a ghastly night!” 

“Splendid,” said Jaffery, ruddy and fresh. 
“T must have tramped over twenty miles.” 

There was an onrush of blue-bloused por- 
ters, with metal plate numbers on their arms. 
One took our baggage. We followed him up 
the companion onto the deck, and joined the 
crowd that awaited the releasing gangway. 
I stood resentful in the sardine pack of hu- 
mans. The sky was overcast. It was very 
cold. The universe had an uncared for, 
unswept appearance, like a house surprised 
at dawn, before the housemaids are up. The 
forced appearance of a well-to-do philosopher 
at such an hour was nothing less than an out- 
rage. I glared at the immature day. The 
day glared at me, and turned down its temper- 
ature about twenty degrees. From fool 
thoughtlessness I had not put on my over- 
coat, which was now far away in the charge 
of the blue-bloused porter. I shivered. 
Jaffery was behind me. I glanced over my 
shoulder. 

‘This is our so-called civilization,” 
bitterly. 

At the sound of my voice a tall woman in 
the rank five feet deep from us turned in- 
stinctively round, and Liosha and I looked 
into each other’s eyes. 

Jaffery caught sight of her at the same time 
and gripped my arm. Her eyes, travelling 
from mine to his, flashed indignant anger. 
Then she turned haughtily. We tried to edge 
nearer her, but she was just beyond the con- 
verg-nce of two side currents which pushed 
us even further away. The gangway was 
fixed and the movement of the conglomerate 
mass of humans began. Presently Jaffery 
again seized my arm. 

‘There’s the brute waiting for her. 

And there on the quay, with a flower in 
his buttonhole and a smile on his fat face, 
stood Mr. Ras Fendihook. He met her at 
the foot of the gangway, and obviously told 
at once of our presence, sought us anxiously 
with his ga.e; then with an air of bravado 
waved his hat—a hard white felt—and cried 
out. “Cheer O!”’ We did not respond. He 
grinned at us and linking his arm through 
Liosha’s joined the stream of passengers hur- 
rying across the stones to the custom-sheds. 

“Stop,” Jaffery roared. 

They turned, as indeed did everybody 
within earshot. Fendihook would have gone 
on, but Liosha very proudly drew him out of 
the stream into a clear space and, prepared 
for battle, awaited us. When we had strug- 
gled our slow way down and reached the quay, 
she advanced a few steps looking very terrible 
in her wrath. 

‘““How dare you tollow me?” 

“Come further away from the crowd,” 
said Jaffery, and with an imperious gesture 
he swept the three of us along the quay to 
the stern of the boat, where only a few idle 


sea 


“Why 


I said 


sailor-men were lounging + a sergent de vil 
was pacing on his leisurely beat. ' 
“T said you would make a fool of yourself 
one of these days if I didn’t play « dragon,” he 
said, at a sudden halt. “I’ve come to play 
dragon with a vengeance.’ ” He marched 
on Fendihook. ‘Now you.’ , 
“How d’ye do, old cock? 

you here,” he said jauntily. 
“Don’t be insolent,” replied Jaffery in a 
remarkably quiet tone. “You know very 
well why I’m here.” 
“ Jaff Chayne—” 


Didn't expect 


Liosha began. 


He wav ed her off. “Take her away 
Hilary.’ - 
“«C ‘ome,” said I. “I'll tell you all about 


it. 

‘He has got to tell me, not you.” 

“TI certainly don’t know why the devil 
you're here,” said Fendihook, with sudden 
nastiness. 

“T’ve come to save this lady from a dirtj 
little blackguard.” 

‘“*How are you going to do it?” 

Jaffery addressed Liosha. “You said jp 
your letter- 

“You wrote to him, you crazy little fool 
after all my instructions?” snarled Fendihook. 

“You said,in your letter you were going to 
marry this man. 

“Sure, ” said Liosha. 

‘And are you going to marry this lady? 

“ Certainly.’ 

“Why didn’t you marry her i in England?” 

“I told you in my letter,” said Liosha 
“See here—we don’t want any of your inter- 
ference.” And she planted herself by the 
side of her abductor, glaring defiance at 
Jaffery. 

Jaffery smiled. ‘“‘You told her that be. 
cause she was a widow and an Albanian she 
would find considerable obstacles in her way 
and would forfeit half her money to the Gov- 
ernment. You lying little skunk!’ 

The vibration in Jaffery’s voice arrested 
Liosha. She looked swiftly at Fendihook. 

‘“Wasn’t it true what you told me?” 

“Of course not,’ I interposed. “You 
were as free to marry in England as Mrs, 
Considine.” 

She paid no attention to me. 

““Wasn’t it true?” she repeated. 
Fendihook laughed in vulgar _ bluster, 

“You didn’t take all that rot seriously, you 
silly cuckoo?” 

Liosha drew a step away from him and re- 
garded him wonderingly. For the first ‘time 
doubt as to his straight dealing rose in her 
candid mind. 

“She did,” said Jaffery. 
seriously your promise to 
F rance. 

“Well, ain’t I going to marry her?” 
“No,” said Jaffery. ‘You can’t.” 
‘““Who says I can’t?” 

“T do. You’ ve got a wife already and 
three children.” 

“T’ve divorced her.” 

“You haven’t. You’ve deserted her 
which isn’t the same thing. I’ve found out 
all about you. You shouldn’t be such a fam- 
ous character.” 

Liosha stood speechless, for a 
quivering all over, her eyes burning. 
‘“‘He’s married already—” she gasped. 

“Certainly. He decoyed you here just to 
seduce you.” 

Liosha made a sudden spring, like a tigress 
and had it not been for Jaffery’s intervening 
boom of an arm, her hands would have been 
round Fendihook’s throat. 

“Steady on,” growled Jaffery, controlling 
her with his iron strength. Fendihook, who 
had started back with an oath, grew as white 
as a sheet. I tapped him on the arm. 

“You had better hook it,” said I. “And 
keep out of her way, if ? don’t want a knife 
stuck into you. Yes, *” IT added, meeting a 
scared look, “‘you’ve ‘been playing with the 
wrong kind of woman. You had better stick 
to the sort you’re accustomed to.” 

“Thank you for those kind words,” 
he. “T will.” ; 

“Tt would be wise also to keep out of the 
way of Jaffery Chayne. With my own eyes 
I've seen him pick up a man he didn’t like 
and—” I made an expressive gesture— “throw 
him clean away. 

“Right O!” said he. 

He nodded, winked impudently and walked 
away. A thought struck me. I ov ertook 
him. 

““Where are you staying in Hav re? 
He looked at me suspiciously. 

you want to know for?” 

“To save you from being murdered, as you 
would most certainly be if we chanced upol 
the same hotel.” 

“I’m staying at the Phares—the swagger 
one on the beach near the Casino. 

“Excellent,” said I. ‘‘Go on swaggering: 
Good-bye.” 

“Good-bye, old pal,”’ said he. 

He tilted his white hat to a rakish angle 
and marched away. 


**She also took 
marry her in 


moment, 


said 


“What do 


I rejoined Jaffery and Liosha. He still 
held her wrists; but she stood unresisting, 
tense and rigid, with averted head, looking 


(Continued on page 72) 
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Simple—Beautiful—Practical 


The Overland Coupe is a work of 
art. 


i Every detail, inside and out, dis- 
plays the talent and taste of an artist. 


It has that distinction which makes 


' it smart. It is neither freakish nor 
commonplace. 
Any woman can drive it. 
The electric buttons are located on 
i the steering column. By just pressing 
these buttons the car is started, stopped 
' and lighted. 


Handsome catalogue on request. 


The interior is completely uphol- 
stered with that fashionable mouse grey 
Bedford cord cloth, which has both 
strength and softness. 


It comfortably seats four. 


For all year around use the Over- 
land Coupe is the most practical car of 
the season. 


Also it is the most attractive and 
the most beautiful. 


Delivery can be made immediately. 


Please address Dept. 189 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 
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ANY notable designs 
by Cheruit, Callot, 
Jenny, Worth, Reverdot, 
Doeuillet, Brandt and others 
have just been added to 
the Bergdorf & Goodman 
collections of Suits, Gowns 
and Wraps. On exhibition 
also, are many original 
**Goodman”’ ideas which 
vie with the importations 
in the correct expression 
of the mode. 
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| saw our little blue-bloused porter. 
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sidewise down. Her lips quivered, her bosom 
heaved. Jaffery had mastered her fury, but 
now we had ts deal with her shame and 
humiliation. 

“Let her go!”’ I whispered. 

Jaffery freed her. She rubbed her wrists 
mechanically, without moving her head. I 
wished Barbara had been there; she would 
have known exactly what to do. As it was, 
we stood by her, somewhat helplessly. 

“Monsieur,” said a voice close by, and we 
He ex- 
plained that he had been seeking us every- 
where. If we did not make haste we would 
lose the Paris train. 

I replied that as we were not going to Paris, 
we were not pressed for time; but this little 
outside happening broke the situation. 

‘Better give this fellow your luggage ticket, 
Liosha,” said Jaffery. 

She looked about her bewildered, and then 
I noticed on the ground a leather satchel 
which she had been carrying. I picked it 
up. She extracted the ticket and we all 
went to the custom-house. 

“What's the program now?” I asked Jaf- 
fery. 

“Hotel,” 
want a rest. 
night.” 

“Our friend is staying at the Hotel des 
Phares.”’ 

“Then we'll go to Tortoni’s.”’ 

An ordinary woman would have drawn 
down the motor veil which she wore cockled 
upon her travelling hat; but Liosha, grandly 
unconcerned with such vanities, showed her 
young, shame-stricken face to all the world. 
I felt intensely sorry for her. She realized 
now from what a blatant scoundrel she had 
been saved; but she still bitterly resented our 
intervention. “I felt as if I was stripped 
naked walking between them’—that was 
her primitive account later of her state of 
mind. 

“Barbara,” said I, “‘sent her very dear love.” 

She nodded, without looking at me. 

“Barbara would have come, too, if Susan 
had not been ill.” 

She gave a little start. I thought she was 
about to speak; but she remained silent. 
We entered the custom-shed, when she at- 
tended mechanically to her declarations. 

On emerging free into the open air again, 
we found that the cheery sun had pierced the 
morning clouds and gave promise of a glorious 
day. The luggage was piled on the hotel 
omnibus. We took an open cab and rattled 
through the narrow flag-paved streets of the 
harbour quarter of the town. As we emerged 
into a more spacious thoroughfare suddenly, 
from a gaudy column at the corner flared 
the name of Ras Fendihook. I caught the 
heading of the affiche: ‘‘ Music-Hall-Eldorado.” 
Part of the mystery was solved. Jaffery 
had been right in his deduction that he had 
left London on a professional engagement; 
but we had not thought of an engagement out 
of England. I had a correct answer now to 
my question: ‘Why Havre of all places?” 
Jaffery sitting with Liosha on the back seat 
of the victoria saw it, too, and we exchanged 
glances. But Liosha had eyes for nothing 
save her hands tightly clasped in her lap. 
We passed another column before we entered 
the Place Gambetta, where already at that 
early hour, above its wide terrace, the striped 
awning of Tortoni’s was flung. We alighted 
at the hotel and ordered our three rooms; 
coffee and rolls to be taken up to madame; 
we men would eat our petit déjeuner down- 
stairs. Liosha left us without saying a word. 

Bathed, shaved, changed, refreshed by the 
good café au lait, gladdened by the sunshine 
and smugly satisfied with our morning’s work, 
quite a different Hilary Freeth sat with Jaf- 
fery on the terrace, from the sleepless wreck he 
had awakened two hours before. My urbane 
dismissal of Ras Fendihook lingered suave in 


said he. “This poor girl will 
Besides, we'll have to stay the 


‘s ON’T you get very tired of it?” I 
I ) asked of a successful University Ex- 
tension lecturer, by whom I found 
myself at a recent luncheon. He was 
telling me that he had been giving the 
same course of lectures on Venetian Art 
in six different centres during the past 
season. 
“Of course, one has to be on one’s guard 
against that,” he replied, “the tendency is 
undeniable and strong, but a certain amount 


| of variety is introduced by the attitude of 


occasional individuals in the different audi- 
ences. The average dull, stodgy sameness 
is leavened and diversified amazingly now 
and then. One never knows what surprise 
packet may not be handed out to one in the 
form of an inquiry, or a comment from the 


audience 


I looked at him, hopefully. 

“At the close of a lecture on the works of Vit- 
tore Carpaccio in which I had dealt especially 
with the series of scenes from the life of Saint 
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Bottled Bones 


my memory. The glow of conscious heroism 
warmed me, even like last night’s dinner, to 
sympathy with my kind. After despatching, 
by the chasseur, a long telegram to Barbara, 
and sending up to Liosha’s room a bunch of 
red roses we bought at a florist’s hard by, 
I surrendered myself idly to the contemplation 
of the matutinal Sunday life of provincial 
France, while Jaffery smoked his pipe and 
uttered staccato maledictions on Mr. Ras 
Fendihook. 

I love provincial France. It is narrow, it is 
bourgeois, it is regarding of its sous, it is what 
you will. But it lives a spacious, out-of- 
door, corporate life. On Sundays, it does 
not bury itself, like provincial England, in 
a cellular house. It walks abroad. It in- 
dulges in its modest pleasures. It is serious, 
it is intensely conscious of family; but it can 
take deep breaths of freedom. It is not 
Sundayfied into our vacuous boredom. It 
clings to the picturesque, in which it finds 
its dignified delight. The little soldier clad 
in blue tunic and red trousers struts along 
with his fiancée or maitresse on his arm; 
the cuirassier swaggers by in brass helmet and 
horsehair plume; the cavalry officer, dapper 
in light blue, with his pretty wife drinks 
syrup at a neighbouring table in your café, 
The work-girls, even on Sunday, go about 
bareheaded as though they were at home in 
the friendly street—all these types and many 
more are distinctly picked out pleasurably by 
the eye; they give a cheery sense of variety; 
the stage is dressed. 

So when Jaffery asked me what in the world 
we were going to do all day, I replied: 

“*Sit here.” 

“Don’t you want to see the place?” 

“The place,” said I, “is parading before 
us. 

“We might hire a car and run over to 
Etretat.” 

“There’s Liosha,” I objected. ‘We can’t 
leave her alone and she’s not in a mood for 
jaunts.” 

“She won’t leave her room to-day, poor 
girl. It must be awful for her. Oh, that 
Schweinhund!” 

His wrath exploded again over the iniqui- 
tous Fendihook. For the dozenth time we 
went over the story. 

“What on earth are we going to do with 
her?”’ he asked. ‘‘She can’t go back to the 
boarding-house.”’ 

“For the time being, at any rate, I'll take 
her down to Barbara.” 

“Barbara’s a wonder,” said he fervently. 
“*And do you know, Hilary, there’s the mak- 
ings of a devilish fine woman in Liosha, it 
one only knew the right way to take her.” 

The right way, I think, was known to me, 
but I did not reveal it. I assented to Jaf- 
fery’s proposition. 

**She has a vile temper, and the mind and 
facile passions of a Spanish gipsy, but she has 
stunning qualities. She’s the soul of truth 
and honour and as straight as a die. And 
brave. This has been a nasty knock for her; 
but I don’t mind betting you that as soon as 
she has pulled herself together, she'll treat 
the thing quite in a big way.”’ 

And as if to prove his assertion, who should 
come sailing towards us past the long line of 
empty tables but Liosha herself. Another 
woman would have lain weeping on her bed 
most of the day, and one of us would have had 
to soothe her and sympathize with her, and 
coax her to eat and cajole her into revisiting 
the light of day. Not so Liosha. She ar- 
rayed herself in fresh, fawn-coloured coat and 
skirt, fitting close to her splendid figure, which 
she held erect, a smart hat with a feather, 
and new white gloves; and came to us the 
incarnation of summer, clear-eyed as the 
morning, our roses pinned in her corsage. Of 
course, she was pale and her lips were not 
quite under control, but she made a valiant 
show. 


Ursula and her Maiden 
Accademia at Venice 


Martyrs, in the 
and discoursed at 
length upon the frescoes from the art point 
of view, I added that, on the historical side, 
the reputed bones of the young saint and her 


virgin sisters might still be seen, as they 
had been preserved in Cologne, and were 
built into one of the chapels of the great 
cathedral. As ordinary and uncomplicated 
statement, you will say, as Baedeker himself 
could have made. 

“But, as I stood there upon the platform, 
watching my audience disperse, a woman 
wearing an expression of mingled perplexity 
and pleasure approached me. I dutifully 
bowed the tutorial ear, ready to listen to 
and smooth away any difficulty that might 
impede her path of progress toward apprecia- 
tion of the Primitives. 

***Say,’ she exclaimed, in an eager whisper. 
‘that’s new to me. I didn’t know you could 
preserve bones in cologne! Ain’t it terribly ex- 
pensive!’” 
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CORSETS 


_ Htathertic ETIMDY 675 pring 





AY we send you free a 












copy of this handsome 
new catalog? The Royal 
Blue Book contains illus- 
trations and descriptions of 
the newest corsets authentic 
for Spring and Summer. 


The cover is in five beauti- 
ful colors and embossed— 
really a work of art. 






HE new gowns are so radical and charming, that, to realize 
their full possibilities, one must have a new BON TON 


corset to correctly fit them over— it’s absolutely necessary. 


The above catalog is “alive” with corset and style news. Will 


you not drop us a postal now addressed to Dept. H? 


BON TON Corsets Are Sold in the Better Stores $3 to $25 
Be Sure You Get BON TON — Accept No Substitute 








Royal Worcester Corset Co., Manufacturers, Worcester, Mass. 
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10% More for 


Your Money 


Quaker Oats is put up also in a 25-cent size, nearly three times 


as large as the 10-cent size. 
IO per cent more for your money. 


By saving in packing it offers you 


See how long it lasts. 
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At Which Age, Think You, is 
Quaker Oats Most Important? 


‘ 
| Doctors, more than ever now, ar 
very young. 

For the years of growth and stu 
importance. 
Is there any time when modern fo 

Quaker Oats is rich in the elem 
and nerves. It is also a battery 


e advising oat foods for the 


dy, everybody knows their 


But is there any age when vim-food isn’t needed? 


lks cease to covet energy? 
ents needed to build brain 
stored with vitality. It is 


for young folks developing, for grown-ups who work, and for 


old folks who wish to keep young. 


It offers to all this spirit-giving 
form. It invites plentiful servi 
dainty of what should be the habi 


food in its most delicious 
igs. It makes a luscious 
tual morning dish. 


Quaker Oats 


Vim-Food in Its Best-Loved Form 


In oats as they grow there are big,|in abundance. The liking for it 
plump grains mixed with grains that| grows. The needed food becomes 
are puny and starved. ‘To get flavor| the wanted food when served in 
and richness in Quaker Oats we pick | this delicate form. 


out the largest grains. 





We get but ten pounds 
from a bushel. 


We apply dry heat, 
then steam heat, then 
roll out these luscious 
flakes. Their unique 
taste and aroma have 
made Quaker Oats the 
favorite oat food the 
world over. 


The result is this: 
Folks eat Quaker Oats 


Quaker Oats, for 





Quaker 
Cooker 


We have made to our or- 
der—from pure Aluminum 
~a perfect Double Boiler. 
It is extra large and heavy. 
We supply it to users of 


these flakes in the 
way. It insures the fullness 
of food value and flavor. See 
our offer in each package. 


If you seek that re- 
sult, the way to attain 
it is to ask for Quaker 
Oats. It costs no extra 
price. You'll find it 
everywhere. When you 
get it you are getting 
the utmost in oat food. 
cooking 


, Remember this. 
ideal 


When we take so much 
pains to give you quality 
flakes it is due to your- 
self that you get them. 








10c and 25c per Package 


Except in Far West and South 
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‘Dressing on 


Next 


to 


Nothing 


By EVA MADDEN 


HE tourist, passing through an Italian 
city, is almost always struck by the 
stylish appearance of the women seen 
on the shopping streets, at the theater, or 
Opera. A long stay in Italy will make that 
fact grow to a wonder, for she will presently 
discover that the Italian woman, from high 
to low, is en rapport with the fashions, knowing 
and following every late mode, not only as 
to dress and millinery, but as to foot-gear and 
accessories. Wives of small shopkeepers, 
women earning their own living, are no ex 
ception, and it is difficult to realize when they 
appear so arrayed, on the festa days when the 
populace throngs the piazzas and_ streets, 
that this fine effect is produced upon almost 
nothing. 

To begin with, we must realize that the 
practical instinct of the Latin woman leads 
her in exactly the opposite direction from the 
one which lures the American. The Ameri- 
can woman's dream is to dress ever more and 
more expensively because of her respect for 
good material, her love of emulation, and her 
desire to obtain the best that the best shops of 
her country offer her. The Italian woman, 
on the contrary, aims to dress well as cheaply 
as possible, caring little or nothing for the 
reputation of modiste or shop, so that she, 
herself, presents the desired fashionable ap 
pearance. The American woman, on her part, 
always mingles an idealism even with her 
extravagance, while the Latin woman, caring 
only for the thing itself, goes at her shopping 
on a basis of true practicality. The small, 
but expensive, luxuries of the toilet, dear to 
the American woman, have scant attraction 
for her, unless they bear directly upon the 
ultimate effect of her dressing. 


Donna’s dowry 

As young Italian girls only wear what 
their mothers select for them, let us begin 
with Donna Elisabetta when she marries. She 
is given then by her parents a dowry arranged 
beforehand and regulated in value by her 
parents’ station in life and possessions, and by 
the demand and position of the bridegroom. 
Of this dowry, a certain portion is appropri- 
ated to the purchase of her personal linen 
the bridegroom furnishes the linen for the 
household. Sometimes, this amount is 
much as five thousand lire, or one thousand 
dollars, and Donna Elisabetta’s mother lays 
it out in numbers of dozens of each garment, 
to a quantity calculated to last her daughter's 
lifetime. A second portion of the dowry is 
represented by jewelry, usually the family 
heirlooms, given the girl as her portion. 
Another part covers the outlay for the actual 
trousseau, the remainder being in money, 
investments, or property, from which is to 
come a regular future income. 

The linen she brings with her, besides being 
in many dozens, is often of material sheer 
and fine enough to vanish almost to nothing 
under a hand pressure. Every garment is 
exquisitely embroidered by hand, an art es- 
sentially Italian, a single garment often costing 
as much as seventy-five lire and being a 
miracle of beauty. 

The jewels which form part of her dowry 
stand for another Italian custom, and are 
really an investment. Readers of the life of 
Isabella D’Este will recall how much talk in 
it there is about the jewels of that famous 
lady, her ducal husband constantly borrowing 
them to raise money for his wards, yet never 
parting with a stone. In the Middle Ages, 
when families were often forced to fly before 
the enemy, it was found a wise thing to put 
family wealth in jewelry, which, concealed on 
the women, could easily be borne about the 
country in safety. This custom of family 
jewelry has persisted down to the present day, 
the daughters bearing away their portions as 
part of their dowries, the son’s wives bringing 
in fresh acquisitions to replace them. It is 
always a guarantee against poverty, since 
money can always be raised upon them. 


as 


His wife’s money 

The final portion of her dowry is legally her 
husband’s, but an Italian courtesy-custom 
wills that the income upon it, in whole, or 
part, be used by the wife to supply her future 
wardrobe. If the husband is a mean man, 
he may ignore this traditional practice, as he 
by law can justly do, but, so execrated is the 
man who thus, as the Italians say, “lives on 
a woman’s money,” that it is a rare exception 
for the wife not to have the free use of it. 
Sometimes the father, to make the matter 
certain, will have a portion settled on the 
daughter legally. If he does not do this, and 
the husband should chance to need her dowry 
in his business, he is at liberty so to divert 
it, thus making her financially at his mercy. 

On the husband’s part, since he yields his 
wife this income on her dowry, he is not legally 
responsible for bills contracted by her without 
his sanction. Foreign doctors, dentists, 
merchants have to be very careful of this, in 
dealing with Italian women, and require that 
the husband be present always at the initial 
visit. Nor can the Italian wife draw a check 
without her husband’s sanction, unless he 
announces at her bank that he authorizes 
her to do so. 
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Donna Elisabetta, after marriage, like any 
fashionable woman, orders her gowns Pm 
Paris, or from leading Italian estabji hments 
Her maid, however, a woman who receives, 
perhaps, ten dollars a month, not only keeps 
her clothes mended and in order, fut Ly 
furbishes and often makes unpretentious little 
blouses and dresses. The Italian woman, not 
so fashionable as Donna Elisabetta, calls to 
her aid what is known as the “little dress 
maker,” a type abounding in Italy. For from 
two lire (forty cents) upward and her food 
she brings her machine and works the day. 


The ‘little dressmaker "’ 

This woman does much by making use of 
French and Italian fashion plates to give her 
effective hints. The Signora, who is, per- 
haps, the wife of a lawyer, professor or doc- 
tor, must, to produce the effect demanded by 
her station, exercise both shrewdness and 
management. If her husband be a lawyer or 
professor, he may also be the younger son of 
some noble family, and, on far less money. 
she must appear well dressed in similar cir 
cles to those of Donna Elisabetta. The yearly 
dress money of such a woman will range in 
the neighbourhood of from twenty dollars to 
two hundred and fifty dollars. Out of this 
she must dress herself for a city winter, for 
the family villegiatura, and sometimes for the 
vintage season, when high-class Italian fami- 
lies seek their villas. Usually, she will put as 
much as forty dollars of this in a street suit, 
equal in appearance to one almost double that 
cost in other countries. The average upper 
middle-class Italian woman, however, con- 
fines herself as a rule to a costume costing 
from one hundred to one hundred and fifty 
lire, about twenty-five dollars to thirty dollars, 
Tailor shops on the Via Tornabuoni, Flor- 
ence, for instance, offer suits to order of good 
English stuffs, from twenty-five dollars up- 
ward. While the shops on the other streets 
will make a good serge coat and skirt for 
twenty dollars. 

It is, however, when we come to the woman 
of still smaller dress allowance that we begin 
to realize what management can do. There 
are no bargain days for her, no department 
stores; so, in and out, the narrow minor streets 
she goes, working out how far her money will 
carry her. She may find a dress length in 
one of the shops, which fill the windows with 
a daily show of cut lengths of many varieties 
of cloths and serges, ranging from two dol- 
lars and ten cents for the piece, to five dollars 
or six dollars. If not there, she may be suc- 
cessful at one of the small open shops which 
offer cloths for men, good serges and tweeds 
which outlast the fashions, from three dollars 
and seventy-five cents upward for enough for 
coat and skiru. A good dressmaker will make 
it up for five dollars; the findings amounting 
to several dollars more, all of which she will 
bargain for in the small shops of many streets. 

Help from the specialist 

The woman, too limited in allowance to 
permit of a dressmaker, aided by the fashion 
plates of “La Donna,” the Italian Woman’s 
journal, goes to one of the shops where pat- 
terns are cut on demand from muslin, and fitted 
tothe buyer. She then calls to her aid women 
in various parts of her city, who, unconnected 
with any modiste or shop, earn their livings 
as specialists along a particular line of sewing. 
One will make buttonholes in her coat at 
small cost, another will plait her cloth, or 
her muslin for frills; a third will be able to 
give that touch of embroidery which will 
make her suit the rival of the one in which 
Donna Elisabetta was seen in some tea-room. 

The Italian woman, as a rule, does not 
invest in ready-made garments. To begin 
with, she can get them made better and more 
cheaply. She can also secure the close fit 
that she loves and exercise her national sense 
of colour, too often violated in the ready- 
made garments of the shops, all made in 
Germany. She does, though, order, to some 
extent from such shops as the “ Bon Marché” 
or “Lafayette” of Paris. 

To preserve in her outdoor garments their 
look of freshness throughout the season, the 
Italian woman in her home wears a negligée. 
While it certainly saves her money for the 
things which show, one might wish that these 
indoor costumes of the borghese Italian woman 
were more inviting to the eye, since, as the 
social scale descends, they become more and 
more deplorable, and often shockingly untidy. 
It is, however, a national habit to save re- 
ligiously clothes that show. Our charwoman, 
for instance, removes her outdoor suit when 
she comes, putting on one borne in a bundle. 
In proof of the efficacy of such care, a dis- 
carded tweed suit that I gave her, eight years 
ago, is still intact and quite clean. 

Many Italian women sell their garments as 
the fashions change, thus getting a fund to- 
wards the future substitute. As women 0! 
lower stations eventually purchase them, this 
will explain the appearance of many humble 
women in costumes apparently far beyond 
their incomes. 

Hats and millinery of all kinds are not dear 
in Italy. Velvet hats with feather trimmings 

(Continued on page 110) 
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- The Darien. The New 
- OF Street Slipper. Many 
of Combinations. 

id Prices from $7.50 


to $10.00 
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Dark brown Russia Oxford 
with buckskin quarters. 


Price $7.00 
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Broadway at Twenty-fifth Street, New York 
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HE trend of fashion in 
foot-wear is anticipated in 


the new J. & J. Slater Models 





Patent leather and dark 

brown Oxford—no_ tips— 
invisible eyelets. 
Price $10.00 
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One-button low-cut Oxford. 
Combinations: Gray and 
Black; Dark and Light Tan. 


Mail Service 
Price $10.00 
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- Readers of Harper’s Bazar will | 
ike find of very special interest in the 
ing 


vill 
: March 


«| CENTURY 


“ hs ”? 
a Cabbages and Kings 
t 
ngs The recollections of the 
2 Infanta Eulalia of Spain, 
or Aunt of the King of Spain 
to r . e ° ° 
vill N which she gives her impressions of the 
ich Kaiser and his Court, the people and the 
ym. rulers of England and the Scandinavian 
not countries. Her intimate knowledge of 
a Court life in Europe and the frankness 
fit and daring with which she writes makes 
po her opinions of absorbing interest. It is 


rT in three parts, of which this is the first. 








me A Woman at a Prize-Fight | 
” By Inez Haynes Gillmore | 
- The confessions of a popular woman 
_ novelist concerning the manner in which 
oe she became interested in prize-fighting. 
“ The April Century will contain the first | 
the chapters of ‘‘Me’’—the startling auto- 
~ biography of a well-known novelist | 
( y. | 


re «6 Regular Price of the Century, $4 a Year | 
le. SPECIAL OFFER 
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} 
lis- TON $ | : 3 
| Boers (0) Gebrider Mosse 
to NUMBERS FOR . Flousehold Xtnens- Childrens Apparel 
< ADDRESS & 19 West 45th.St. New York 
“ y H E as E N T U RY Cc O , 47-48 Jagerstrasse . Berlin i 
: 353 Fourth Avenue (at Twenty-sixth Street) Approval Shipments - No Catalog 
a NEW YORK CITY 























| Styles for 


G . vie: 
aSALONS SPRING 


2 
a o mete Models from 
Se z ° in the Heart of 
s C 7 “e America’s 
& aoe hy ] Fashion Center 


New York is the 
Paris of America, and 
Fifth Avenue is the Rue 
de la Paix of New York. 
Our new style booklet of 
models from the best 
Fifth Avenue houses will 
prove most valuable in 
planning your Spring 
Wardrobe. Send for 
copy as explained below. 


Wilson 
Dress-hooks 


Now made in 2 smaller sizes 





a\ 


These are the hooks that help to make the 
styles. Wilson Dress-hooks are designed— 
not twisted from a wire. Won'trust or crush. 
Lay flatand invisible. Hold like a sewn seam 
until—at the touch of a finger they open 
easily—and thenonly. Nomore worry about 
a gaping garment—no more restraint from 
free motions for fear the fasteners will fail. 
Better than buttons. Preferred in society; 
proved in service. See that your modiste 
uses Wilson Dress-hooks on your dresses. At 
notion counters, 10c. Now made in four 
sizes suitable for every fabric, from sheerest 
silks to heavy woolens. 








At notion counters 10c a card; or send us 
1c for a card and get free booklet showing 
photographs of beautiful styles from Amer- 
iea's Fashion Center. State size and color 
desired and give dealer's name. 

No.0 No. 1 No. 2 No 3 


ze Jt st 


Actual sizes above; black or white 


| The Wilson Dress-hook Co. 
140 E. St. Clair Ave. Cleveland, O. 
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** Pas Un Autre Mot” 


de 


CORSETS 


FF 


ETTER corsets is the secret of better 


fitting gowns. Well dressed women 

pay more attention to their corsets 
than to any other one garment they wear. 
On it primarily depends the smartness of 
their appearance. Madame Lyra Corsets 
are better corsets, made in many models of 
varying heights and lengths, insuring a 
perfect model for every type of figure, 
your figure. 
Will you not ask, where you purchase your corsets, 
to see the Madame Lyra Models—and will you not 
ask to be shown the particular Madame Lyra model 
designed for your figure? Secure it and you obtain 
a corset, faultless in fashion, fabric, finish and fit. In 


buying, look for the name, OM: adame Lyra Corsets,”’ 2 
guarantee for corset excellence. 


Prices Range $3.50 to $25 


LYRA CORSET MAKERS 


DETROIT PARIS 





Catalog by request 












|Lamps 

























This mahogany floor lamp 
standing six feet high and 
topped by a silk shade edged 
with self-coloured fringe 
cocts $28.50 for the stanc 
and $13.00 for the shade. 
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This boudoir lamp one the 
stand finished in e 
ivory enamel and an Pen 
cretonne shade trimmed with 
gold galloon. The lamp costs 





$2.50 and the shade $2.00. 


























house. 


to Shine 


shape. 


A mahogany colonial 
candlestick with an 
etched glass wind shield 
is charming in a country 
One standing 
just twenty inches high 
can be bought for $4.00. 





o’er 


A library lamp of convenient 
height for reading has an 
antique ivory enamel stand 
and a harmonizing cretonne 
shade, the stand costing 
$16.50 and the shade $8.00. 


‘a 


A simple mahogany candle- 
stick that is both pretty and 
practical for the daintiest of 
guest rooms, stands twelve 
and a half inches high, and 
may be purchased for $2.00. 


A drawing-room table lamp of 
carved wood in any finish has 
an imposing shade in an unusual 
The lamp costs $36.25 and 
the shade sells for the same price. 


This carved wood reading lamp 
is finished in antique ivory enamel 
and has an imported cretonne 
shade in excellent taste. The lamp 
costs $13.50 and the shade $6.00. 








Fair Women 





Of Adam inspiration is this 
floor lamp with its slender 
shaft [capped with a silk 
shade made along Chinese 
lines. The stand costs 
$29.75 and the shade $36.25. 





This lamp with its slender 
standard in white enamel 
and = gay chintz shade 
was inspired by an Adam 
design. The standard costs 
$14.00 and the shade $5.75. 




































To accompany the four- 
poster bed, there is a 
well-designed mahogany 
candlestick with an etched 
glass wind shield. With 
electric fittings and porce- 
lain candle it costs $7.00. 
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A FAMOUS EUROPEAN 
“HOUSE OF BEAUT Y” 


ADAME HELENA RUBINSTEIN, 


whois the accepted adviser in beauty 


Announces the Opening 
: ° matters to the Royalty, Aristocracy and 
of its Doors in New York the a Artistes of het tees: 


tion as a scientific Beauty Culturist and 
whose unique work on exclusive lines 
have created for her a world-wide fame; 
whose establishments, the Maison de 
Beauté Valaze, at 24 Grafton Street, 
Mayfair, London, and at No. 255 Rue 
Saint Honoré, Paris, are well-known 
landmarks in the itinerary of the ladies of 
high society of both Continents; whose 
“Valaze” specialties have been found 
essential to the maintenance of their 
complexion beauty by the world’s most 
beautiful women— announces the opening 
of her American 


MAISON 
de BEAUTE VALAZE 


at No. 15 EAST 49th STREET 
NEW YORE CliZ ¥Y 


This establishment, equipped in much the 
~SSa same manner as Madame Rubinstein’s 
SA London and Paris houses, in itself radiates 

, the Spirit of Beauty. 





The same famous beauty treatments that 
have won the admiring gratitude of un- 
counted numbers of women abroad are 
now being administered here; and for 
ladies who, owing to distance or other 
reasons, find it inconvenient or impossible 
to come to see her in person, carefully 
individualized home-treatments will be 
devised by Madame Rubinstein herself. 


Hille While Madame Rubinstein would natur- 
ally prefer to meet her clients face to 
face, yet she wishes to impress upon all 
those who are prevented from calling on 
her, that by writing to her freely on the 
needs and condition of their complexions 
they will not be calling in vain upon the 
fund of her great experience. 














MADAME HELENA RUBINSTEIN 
; (From etching by Helleu) 


Madame Rubinstein does not pretend to “wizardry” in her beauty-work—this being the charming compliment paid her by 
one of the most beautiful women of now so unhappy France, Madame Jeanne Faber of the Comédie Francaise—but 
she does know the ins and outs of a woman's beauty requirements. And what is more to the point, she can fully satisfy 
these requirements in her own uniquely unfailing way. 


Madame Rubinstein’s knowledge and unequalled expertness are now at the disposal of the women of New York and sister cities. 


A visit to her sanctum or an inquiry by letter solves many a little heartache that may be due to some shortcoming in appearance. 
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HAAS BROTHERS 
Distinctive Dress Fabrics 


~ 


that express distinction 





The New 1915 Silks 





Faille d-Amour 


The Silk for the New Fashions 


Samovari “aille 


For Gowns and Demi- Tailleur Suits 


Callot Striped Silks 


In Beautiful Color Combinations 
Cor. e 
Faille de Paris 
A Silk for the Costume Tailleur 
i The New Colorings 


Bisque 
Bleu Soldat 


Dreadnought Grey 
Mastic 


Belgian Blue 
Brown- Taupe 


HAAS BROTHERS BLUE BOOK OF FABRICS 





can be seen only at the leading Dressmakers and Ladies’ Tailors, 


HAAS BROTHERS BLUE BOOK OF PARIS MODELS 


PARIS 


March, 


Igls 


13 Rue des Pyramides 


can be seen only at the leading Dressmakers and Ladies’ Tailors. 


NEW YORK 
303 Fifth Avenue 
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| Noyelles sewed for St. 


| brought from Paris for Sa'ly. 
| elles had never had such a successful booth. 


| see that all was well with her. 


The Unfortunate 


Miss De Noyelles 


(Continued from page 20) 


I saw that I was not mistaken. I never 
had anything like this with Emma and 
Norma and Cora. It would be very hard 
for me to give up Hazel now. Do you 
think it indicates any real lack of refine 
ment? Of course I cannot have such go- 
ings on in my house. 
Your affectionate aunt, 
JerusALeEM De NOYELLEs. 


It was thus that Miss De Noyelles entered 
at fifty- eight upon one of those experiences 
which are in other people’s horoscopes, but not 
ours. Leading off with the butcher boy from 
Potts, the son of Nathan Gilbert, owner of the 
silk-mills, and the druggist’s clerk from Ta 
huck, Hazel pinked every masculine heart 
which passed her way. An Italian, who came 
to paint the front steps, began to roll his eyes 
before his day’s work was over. The Latin 
teacher from the Academy called, in a cut- 
away coat bound with braid, and discussed 
with Miss De Noyelles, whether great men 
made their times or were made by them—his 
graduating thesis—and looked at Hazel. 
Norma’s husband lingered at the kitchen door 
and talked about the town elections and 
looked at Hazel. One day Norma came to 
Miss De Noyelles and cried, and said that 
Olaf was not the s-s-s-same. 

‘here was nothing hectic in Hazel’s own 
attitude toward this universal homage. She 

was as cool as a basket of chips. When after a 


| few enquiries regarding the druggist’ s clerk, 
| Miss De Noyelles said: 


“*He is not an indus- 
trious boy, Hazel,” he was seen no more. 
When she delivered herself of a pained little 
speech on the butcher boy episode, Hazel con- 
sidered the poor lady’s agitation with the 
tears beginning to scald in her own eyes, and 


| she knelt beside her patroness with stricken, 


uplifted face, protesting she would do right 
she would never make any trouble again. 
A far-reaching accident 

After Thanksgiving every year, Miss De 
Mark’s Christmas Ba- 
zaar. Hazel made caps this year, and linen 
blouses for little girls, with cross-stitch down 
the shoulders, like one Mrs. Beckwith had 
Miss De Noy- 


But just before six, on the third day, Hazel 
fell off a box on which she had stepped to hang 
up more blouses, and broke a bone in her 
ankle. She was taken home in D:. Gibson’s 


| car, which happened to be standing outside 


while he bought aprons, and canton flannel 
dogs, which were really iron-holders, and blot- 


| ter-pads lettered with quotations from the 
| Persian. 


She was very gritty, and she looked like a 
fallen Maenad with her hair a glorious radi- 
ance about her face on the pillow. Her eyes 
with their darkened lids had the vague per- 
fumed sweetness of candles deep in an altar. 
Dr. Gibson stopped in during the evening to 
He praised her 
courage to Miss De Noyelles; and Miss De 
Noyelles as she came back to the bed and 
looked down at the girl, quiet and beautiful, 
all bathed in gamboge light from the night- 
lamp, felt such a throb of love at her heart as 
she had not known for any one since her 
sister had died, and John had grown up into 
a novelist and become too impressive to be 
loved without a good deal of veneration in- 
termixed. 

Hazel was in bed for two weeks. Miss De 
Noyelles read to her out of bound volumes of 
Harper's. They looked over seed catalogues 
and played parcheesi and talked of Hazel’s 
future. A quiet gratitude and happiness 
breathed through these intimate days. Dr. 
Gibson came in every day. It was not neces- 
sary, but he and Miss De Noyelles were old 
friends—he was going by and her girl was 
worth the best repairs, he said. 


The law defined 


Hazel returned to school only a week late, 
limping decidedly. One afternoon, a few 
weeks later, Miss De Noyelles had an unpleas- 
ant sensation at the Ladies’ Guild of the air 
condensing to remarks behind her, which as- 
sails us in certain unpleasant crises. As they 
picked their way home through a late January 
thaw, being a competent person, she asked 
Miss Matilda Fox what people had been say- 
ing about her. 

Matilda Fox breathed hot and waddled 
even more like a bug than she did in moments 
of greater social ease. 

‘It’s Hazel and Seeley Gibson, Jerusalem,’ 
she brought out most unhappily. 

Miss De Noyelles opened her mouth and 
seemed to be speaking, but nothing came of it. 
If Heaven had dropped a single thunder bolt 
immediately in front of her with that casual 
manner of Heaven’s of saying, “Here, this one 
is for yours,” she would have experienced pre- 
cisely the same sensation that she did from 
Miss Fox’s brief arraignment. 

“Hazel and Seeley Gibson!” 
w hen she was able to. 

“You ought to know about it, Jerusalem 
Miss Fox looked very miserable “Seeley is 
acting the fool. He’s bewitched about the 
girl. Men have no sense. The longer I live 


she gasped 


the more I see it. And you know wha 
Marie Gibson is.” 

Miss De Noyelles assented that she did, 

“But Matilda, what—has Hazel DO\ £7’ 
she managed to bring out. 

‘*He’s been picking her up as she came 
home from school and riding around the town 
with her. One day Carrie Trotter met them 
way out on the Stickney road.’ 

Miss De Noyelles turned and looked with a 
fixed eye at her friend. She was one oi those 
ladies who will defend her own, right or wrong, 
to the last ditch. She loved Hazel, and be- 
lieved her neither abandoned nor malicious, 
But she was not a stupid woman and scandal 
had never drawn near to the house of De 
Noyelles. In a brief compact oration, quite 
different from the trepidation of the affair of 
the boy from Potts, she made it plain to 
Hazel that night that married gentlemen were 
absolutely and forever taboo. Hazel wept. 


The talk o’ the town 


**He knew so much. 
everything interesting. 
she explained. 

“But, Hazel, he is married,’’ reiterated 
Miss De Noyelles, as if she spoke of the eterni 
ties of the moon and sun, ‘and why did you 
never mention these rides to me?”’ she pressed 
her point. 

‘**| was afraid you would not let me go, and 
I had never ridden in a motor,” wailed Hazel. 

One morning as Miss De Noyelles sat at her 
upstairs window putting initials on handker- 
chiefs for John, the well-groomed person of the 
Reverend Torrey Faversham showed up, 
black and wind-blown red against the snowy 
path. He had come to talk about Hazel. 
Hazel was a member of his Bible class. Com- 
pact as a saddle of mutton, with blue jowls 
and a bright round eye like a duck, the Revy- 
erend Faversham sat well forward on his chair 
and talked about Hazel in that beautiful Eng- 
lish speech imperative to the clergymen of 
small eastern towns. Miss De Noyelles liked 
the Reverend Faversham uncommonly. He 
had been a happy shepherd of the souls of St. 
Mark’s. He spread a full-blooded worldly- 
wise humanity over his parish like a handsome 
blanket. 

‘She is making talk’’—he deplored his er- 
rand. ‘*The Norma who lived with you be- 
fore, has a grievance. It seems that Gibson 
has let himself in wrong somehow. And one 
of the teachers at the Academy has broken 
with an old sweetheart in his home town on 
her account. 

“Is she bad?’’—cried Miss De Noyelles, 
torn with anxiety. ‘‘I have watched her. She 
seems scarcely to be interested in any of these 
attentions.” 


Ellen 


He made botany and 
He was an old man, 


Quiet, but deadly 


‘She is not bad, but she has a way with her, 
my dear lady’’—said the Reverend Torrey. 
“Quiet, but deadly. She has a way of letting 
you know she’s pleased.” He indicated his 
personal tolerance of such a way. ‘‘The boys 
in the class all have an eye for her. !t’s no 
crime to be a charming girl. Heaven forbid! 
Quite on the contrary. Charming silhouette! 
The way the head is set on the shoulders— 
quite extraordinary. She will have the town 
by the ears. With your permission I should 
like to talk with her myself, my dear Miss De 
Noyelles, when I can make an occasion—quite 
with your permission.” 

He folded his white hands over his stick and 
looked eminently kind, and capable, and 
sound—especially sound. 

“Do, by all means,” assented Miss De 
Noyelles in the deepest relief. She had ex- 
hausted her own power of exhortation on the 
responsibilities of beauty. 

“I must make it quite clear that I myself 
consider the girl entirely blameless,’’ the Rev- 
erend Faversham concluded, as he bowed his 
firm broadcloth back over Miss De Noyelles’ 
hand. For just a moment a chill lifted his 
hostess’ hair. She watched him go briskly off 
through the glittering snow with a qualm of 
apprehension. 

Constable had planned to spend Easter in 
Paris, but two weeks before that day he re 
ceived a letter from his aunt which decided 
him to delay his trip and go to Petertown in 
stead. 


Dear John:—(it said 

I am in such anxiety about Hazel. I 
shall have to appeal to you again. You 
know I wrote you that Seeley Gibson lost 
his head over her. She has great charm 
I feel it myself. Well, now it is really 
dreadful, it is Dr. Faversham. Mrs. 
Faversham was just here. You see he at 
tempted to advise Hazel. He has been 
preparing her for confirmation. Mrs 
Faversham is a very superior woman. It 
is quite a different thing from Maria Gib 
son, and Norma. No hysterics! Brains! 
I do not intend to have anybody a-dicta 
ting to me how I shall run my family, but 
it does seem as if I had better find a good 
girls’ school where the teachers are all 
women, and put Hazel there until she is 
ready to marry. Petertown will have no 

(Continued on page 80) 














Easter Fashions 


HE suit at the left is one of the most effective of the season. 

It is of gabardine, with a very becoming wide collar of white 
satin, tied with a big becoming bow of black ribbon. The coat 
buttons from the shoulder. There is a box pleat front and back, 
as well as one on each side. The back of the coat is really 
charming, with a crossed-belt effect, rather high. The full skirt 
has a fitted yoke, with three box pleats on, either side. In wal- 
“nut, navy blue, battleship gray, or black gabardine. $35 


Sizes 34 to 42. Order number 3H75-5 .... - 


[7 


& 


HE very attractive new top-coat shown on 
the center figure is of English covert, in a 
lovely shade of tan or olive green. Made in an 
all-around belted effect, with the new 
satchel pockets, and two inverted pleats 
in back, this coat has an unusual “‘swing.”’ 
May be had with a very new black 
and white block lining if desired. 


Sizes 2. Orde 
po eng a $29.50 


HAL ULOMENONN OM 


T the extreme right is shown a chic tailored 

suit of faille de laine, a new poplin-weave suit- 
ing.. The beautifully tailored coat has a yoke in 
front; the back is made with a center pleat, and 
two side pleats buttoning to a flaring pleated panel 
effect. The skirt is made with a number of slot- 
seam darts at the top, rippling fashionably around 
the hem. In Belgian blue, battleShip gray, black, 


navy blue or tan. Sizes 34 to 42. 
Order number 3 H 75-7 . re $29.50 
Orders by Mail Should be Sent to 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


BROADWAY at NINTH STREET NEW YORK 


ice ee 









































‘ Reducin?g Brassiere 
le M A K E y O u r C O | | a r fo u Nn - Adaptable ng | Without Corset 
ine * Cc | dations in a minute with IMMEDIATE REDUCTIONS AS FOLLOWS 
: uob(locktails 36 Bust Reduces to 34 

‘ Co 40 Bust Reduces to 37 

- Offered by all good hostesses yf wer we memedh-ah | 






46 Bust Reduces to 42 





—whenever the occasion de- 
' mands a cocktail of surpassing 
richness and flavor. 





Aurora” 
Neckwear Support 


It adds comfort, style and distinction to every 
variety of the Tango, Gladstone, Medici, Elizabethan 
and Military collars or ruches. 





Constructed of [lastricot, scientifically 
contoured to nature’s model, the 
is the most successful Figure- 
Shaping and Health-Making garment 
ever invented. 
With or Without 
Adjustable Shoulder Straps 


Regular sizes 32 to 52 


The Trade Mark Gvida stands 









So simple to serve — merely 
strain through ice. No mixing; 
no fussing with different ingre- 
dients. 


CLUB COCKTAILS are mixed 
by experts and then are aged 
in the wood, to secure the true 
perfection of the blend. 


All Varieties at Your Dealer’s 






















This dainty, invisible, silk-covered, thread-like wire may 
be easily and quickly fashioned into any form. It keeps 
the shape you give it. Enough for one collar, 1oc.; by 
the yard, 25c. At your store. or sold direct where dealer 


for perfect fit, splendid value and 
entire satisfaction. 

Look for the Label Guid 
Protected by U.S. Patent and patents pending 


|{ SOLD AT LEADING STORES 
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can’t supply. 4 
Paris—JOSEPH W. SCHLOSS CO.—New York : 
ON 











NY Fifth Avenue and 21st Street, N. Y. Send for Handsome Free Book of 
G.F.HEUBLEIN & BRO. \ Spring Styles 
Hartford New York London \ 4 M’f'r’s of Cushion “EVE” Collar Support 
Importers of the famous Brand's A -/ Sauce N | Ovid Company 
ognnrereeennccrnrnrnnnnnnnnennennnnnnnnnnannannsnanay 89-36 W. Sth M.. Dept. 4, Now Tesh 
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SYPHON The Unfortunate Miss De Noyelles 


(Continued from page 78) 


REFRIGERAI ORS trouble finding a husband for her then, | wanted the town common for raising pine. 


am sure. I do not want to give her up. apples and pistachio nuts, she would hay 

A girls’ school—not all run to music de- found a reason why that chilly demesne on 

partment! just the place for such an enterprise. Hazel 

Your affectionate aunt, the morning after she had granted her hand 
JerusaALeEM De NOYELLEs. to her patron’s author-nephew, with some 
fame in three continents, sat at the breakfast 

Constable’s comment on this epistle was an table, graceful and cool, assenting as always 
ecstatic whoop, which brought Kawa sticking breathing out magic and the sap of youth, “A 
a concerned amber face in at the door. He shaft of sunlight fell across the quiet reverie of 
took out his time-table and sent Kawa for a _ her face under the dashing little cap. A swee 
taxi. A fine executive impulse animated him _ néss so intense thrilled into her look when she 
as he went over to Petertown. eg - Constable that he breathed lilies 

S : - With his head going round and his future loot. 
The ‘‘Come hither” eye ing like a sea-fog off Sandy Hook, he ae 

“This is apparently a young lady with to town to make a few arrangements for com. 

‘Come hither’ in her eye,”’ he reflected. ing back and staying forever. 
“Aunt Jerusalem will not be able to keep the He had not loved for a good many years 
girl. I know this type and the kind of men Youth was in his veins. He vaulted over 
she attracts.” His aunt had lost her head. table which happened to be in his way ag he 
Women are sentimental. He would settle rushed about his rooms. Kawa looked 
this matter himself. startled. 

Miss Jerusalem sitting in the long parlor, “Ever make a damn fool of yourselj 
under the steel engraving of the Centennial of _Kawa?”’ he inquired. : 
‘76, proved unexpectedly inflexible in her de- . 
colicn.  Gius cack: tar tesed tabi te a A heart dissolved 
Constable's proposals. A school on high “No, I no maka damfool’’—said Kawa 
ground and undominated by music depart- modestly. “I mak damfool—he cost ten dol. 
ment. She passed her nephew China tea lars.” 
and such cup-cakes as are made only in Constable was in that mood when one js 
Petertown, and inquired about the weather dying to converse. He could have talked q 


of New York. day without stopping. 

Constable studied the object of this infatu- **How have you made it? Felt the heat 
ation through dinner. A little muscle in her much? Anything from the agent? Luncheon 
cheek played like sun-rippled water, when- at one. Have my clothes ready by three, [ 

shall be going back to the country to-night” 


ever she glanced at Miss De Noyelles or him- 
. iii dihiiteate i » self with her quiet smile. He tried not to look he rattled on. ‘“‘See here, don’t put in tho 
A : : m 
ERI EC I preservation ot food —~and the con- at it. Less of coquetry and more of some’ grey cravats. Orange, man—purple, pink 
= | ; | | ee C i - . scented gleam of the spirit, pale and still, he Tyrian blue.” 
sc quent 1ealth insurance of your family— commented to himself, that he had never seen. “You no gotta so many orange, pink”- 
: . . ee . Ee NT Pls 4 He watched the old woman and the young one said Kawa dubiously. 
should be ; t he pat amount conside ration of going out together, and stooping along the “Buy some then’’—prattled Constable 
everv prospective refriger: - purchaser *< beds of tulips and lilies under an early spring waving his arm. “Go around the corer 
- ver E I pec tive re friget itor } ul C hase r. It 1S moon. Against the twilight sky-line he saw Buy a dozen. Buy all they have. And don't 
impossible to over-estimate the import ant pa rt Hazel in that same quiet pose which he re-let me see any more of those ashes of dead 
es : ° membered on Beckwith’s piazza. After all hope, received into Nirvana, evolved to the 
the refi igerator plays In every household me and perhaps his aunt was right. He started off point of extinction grey.” 
eNews, Sa eee Seen aie ie 15 5 down the road to see Faversham. He re- He went back on a train earlier than he had 
pal tic ular ly W he re t he re are € hildre n. And t he turned grinning. expected. Ashe leaped up the steps, three ala 
Sz > > annlies . o » ae - . jump, his aunt appeared in the door. Her 
same . rule a} I lies to refrigerators as to pianos, Youth renewed tight old face was curdled into a whirlpool of 
clot hing, furniture, in fact to evervt hing you buv ‘‘ Faversham is in bad,”’ he commented to his _ tears. Constable paused, looked at her, and 
° ‘ ° “ ~ 2% ¢ | aunt as he threw himself down on her couch. experienced a sensation of his heart dissol 
——5an order to obtain value received you ve got “He is eloquent. He can not get off that ing to a drop of cold dew. 
ay f - | I »CcaS f B | f 7 _? charming silhouette. He thinks you have “Oh, my dear, yes, she’s gone’’—she crie 
to pay for it. nthe case o onn retrigerators, it secured a pearl of price. I judge that my only “It’s that boy from Tahuck—the druggist’ 
a an “7 ‘i . S a face ~ MG ee le remaining cue is to run over to Boston and clerk—the one she was so nice about—that 
1S simply a matter of a few dollars W hic h repre- look into this young lady’s past. If nothingis she said she would never see again—they're 


sents the ditference between the best refrigerator wrong, I will hunt up a school and leave you married—I suppose it has been going on all 
: os ‘ ‘ to your iridescent futures.” the time. ... Oh, how could she?” she 

and -the other kind. It doesn t pay to take the But he did not get off to Boston the next wailed. ‘‘ How could she say you are old?” 
-} : . = 6 x 9 Hs day, nor the next, nor the next. He stayed on. Seeki lati 
chance with “the other kind. Remember, too, Hazel moved through those tranquil days with eeking consolation r 

‘ . : a. . met her slow look, and chiselled lips and cheeks, “Say I am old?’’—repeated Constable, un- 
that the most efficient method of food preser- the chin a little squared. She had no atti- able himself to see how she could say that. 
rat} ic ale > > Va Cee [RP hs tude toward him. The attitude was all his. He read at a gulp, the note Miss De Noyelles 
\ at ion is also the most economical of ice and He dug about the garden with his aunt and _ thrust into his hand. 
gives lon gest service. her charge, drinking the winds of spring. One 
: afternoon he and Hazel played tennis. She “Dear Miss Jerusalem:— 
could not hit a ball, but she looked like all the I am sorry, but I got married this after- 


beautiful creatures who circle about a Greek noon’’—it said. “It was to Bayard Car- 
vase. Constable, wringing with perspiration michael Peel. I wanted to get married 
from chasing balls, lay on the grass after five to him. I thought I would rather get . 
love sets, looking at her. Hazel was gently married to somebody young.” 
flushed. She presented him the pure curve of 
her cheek and throat against the black pine After a brief reassurance to his aunt, Con- 
. a P and a blood-red falling sun. He felt some- stable went off to his room. He did not reap- 
Rapid Dry Air C irculating thing in him thaw. In the evenings they sat pear for an hour. When he did, he had his hat 
7 about the lamp, Hazel with her books. Con- and stick. 
stable scoffed,at himself, listened to his aunt’s “John, where are you going?”’—quaverel 
talk, and looked at Hazel. He had never felt Miss De Noyelles, seeing visions of mill-ponds 


° 
\ so sheepish in his life, but his heart jumped or a pistol in a forest in the French manner. — 
e@ i ll ej a le when she turned a page. Constable’s eyes met hers. A spark of 
Miss De Noyelles, before she retired one _ hilarity flickered in each of his own, though his 
evening, heard that her nephew wished to cheeks were white. 


marry her ward. “T thought I would just drop in on the Rev- 
She took the news gallantly. If John had erend Torrey’’—he said. 











are sold in nearly every city and town in the 
United States. If your dealer doesn’t happen to 
ae acca anld alia ial The Love Meter 
ave the exact size to meet your requirements, - 
r 1 “Ancider it « — - . =. ee OVE might seem to be no subject for clocks which have only one hand to registet 
ais Ww ill — rita fay or if you Ww ill write us science to investigate, but science plays seconds, minutes, and hours. In these bel 
irect— a ~Z rc ain] j at} no favourites and allows nothing to es- clocks—they look like a thermometer het 
irect nou or catalog containing information cape her far-reaching search for truth. At sidewise—the hand moves along from - 
which will enable you to make your refrigerator ’ least, so thinks Dr. Cecil Reddie, of England. up to twenty-four. Ina galvanometer a lit le 
y i eéa 3 m . Dr. Reddie, distinguished for his psychologi- needle does this same thing. When May 
pu rchase a “Safe one, not an experiment. cal research work, student, recluse, has un- O’Brien and Jim Smith take hold of hands as! 
dertaken to discover scientifically just what each seizes with the free hand one of the loose 
love is. cords which go to the galvanometer, if they 
Whit E ] R f e Dr.’ Reddie challenges all former theories are not in love, the needle will wobble a litte 
] e ame e rigerator 0. by attributing love to electrical forces, and bit, but it does not stray far from zero. Not 


maintaining that falling in love is nothing so, however, with those who have plightet 





Main Office and Factory but the discharge of tissue electricity. This their troth. When they take hold of the 


attraction between youths and maids, be- strings, the galvanometer needle dashes ma ly 

tween men and women, is the loss of elec- back and forth from zero to five or even 3 

NEW YORK CHICAGO trons or radiations of one to the other. one ~ neienntes scale. : a Cool 4 

53 West 42nd St. 20 B. Sechecn Bed: . He offers as evidence that the grand pas- says this is proof positive tha B rac ‘al 

sion” generates an electric current, the fact excitation called “falling in love”’ is electric ; 

LOS ANGELES P that a galvanometer—a little instrument with Love is acknowledged even by lovers . 

a ee = | a scale and dial upon which rests an indicator poets to be made of sighs and tears, and Ros 

803 So. Hill St. on | “am = resembling a watch hand—which is stationary _ lind said her love was as deep and full of brine 

- during the ordinary meeting of men and wom- as the bay of Portugal. Sir Walter Scott pro- 

en not in love, will exhibit all sorts of strange nounced love a hot fire, and the silver fas 

vibrations when true lovers meet. Little that chains the soul to the body. om, 

wire-like strings, running to the instrument, have compared it to a landscape, an it 

are held in the hands of girls and boys who red, red rose. But it has_ remained his 

submit to the experiment. This galvanometer the twentieth century to bring forth ths 
looks something like the new horizontal modern view. 

80 


1530 University Ave. ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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DANY ToS 


Branch De Luxe 561 Fifth Avenuea 
Exclusive footwear for 


Men Women and Children 


De Luxe Catalogue on request to department 200 
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A Little Book “A Charming Fioure” Jmartness 
arn ung igure The Distinguishing Mark 
About Roses Vr woman does not admire (and possibly of all Dominic Garments 
envy) a charming figure? VVhat woman 
e C 4 ; 6 
for 1915 is, as usual, 3} does not desire for herself a charming figure? : 
the brightest, most If you have been wondering and worrying over 
beautiful and helpful the fact that your figure is not all it should be, you 
rose catalog published have doubtless been overlooking the wonderful 
; ‘ transforming power of Model _ edad, your figure 
And this year it tells Brassieres. It is not straining  aapolll 
you in delightful vein the truth to state that Model odel 
. g& ’ Brassieres have re-made many priee Sikan 
what happened to the a feminine figure. WVhat it brassiere 
office goat when his can do for you can best be 
i nog answered by your mirror 
diet was « hanged from after you have put one on. 
“kicks ’’ to testimo- Besides their inherent beauty and | 
a ee — style and grace Model Brassieres 
nials. It also contains number among their desirable fea- | 
ac tures extra large arm shields, 
colored photo of the | removable rustless boning and non- 
goat, ta ken after the rust hooks and eyes and, to crown 
-f H everything, we add our personal 
transtormation. guarantee. 
; : : If your dealer cannot supply you 
Mailed to intending | with Model Brassieres write to us For Spring 
urchasers st direct. You are invited to send for 
Purchasers, on request; our free, handsome illustrated cat- THE NEWEST SUITINGS 
to anyone, on receipt alogue, showing over 60 illustra- a snes “anna 
f 1( . : tions which will delight your eye. KSKIN COVERTS. 
1o) ) cents (to assure P 50 $6.00 GABARDINE COVERTS 
re. . . rices 50c to $6. WHITE SERGES 
appreciation) in coin RT ee Sorrmas 
or stamps. Woda Ryrassiéve O. —— 
Dominic cuts, fits and personally super- 
GEORGE H PETERSON Dept. ““H” vises the making of every garment 
. 200 Fifth Avenue, New York City D ; ar \V . 
Rose and Peony Specialist Cline og stn No. 866—50 cents OMINIC € rantl 
Box 40 Fair Lawn, N. J & 1302 Walnut St., Philadelphia 
. . ) 
i\— - s 
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Over soft, neutral-tinted grounds are 
sprinkled bright little nosegays or stray 


rosebuds, natural as life. 
Samara Silk is the name of 


Quaint as the stuffs Grandmother 
wore is the look of it, and it serves _{", feundaita 
well its beautiful purpose for daytime 


or evening wear. 





Printed 


HARPER’S BAZAR PATTERN 
Special Pattern B— Garden 
Party Frock of Cheney Printed 
Samara Silk. Over petticoat 
ruffled around ankles hang 
three deep flounces, each out- 
Ms lined in plaited frill. 6% yds. 
it. of 40-inch Samara Silk are re- 
quired for medium size, with 
1} yds. of net for frillsand vest, 
and 24 yds. of plain material 
for foundation skirt. izes: 
ust measure at 
special price of 50c, 
This pattern sold only by 
Harper’s Bazar 


Samara Silk is but one of the new Printed 
Cheney Silks so fashionable this season. 
Ask for them all by name at your dealer's 
—Samara Silk, Crépe Algerian, “Shower- 
Proof” Foulard, Crépe Velour and Crinkled 


Crepe. 
in good measure for your time. 


CHENEY BROTHERS 


Silk Manufacture 


4th Avenue and 18th Street, New York 


Just to look at them will repay you 


Our booklet, ‘‘Cheney 
Silks, Why People Should 
Buy Them,’’ sent post. 
paid on request. 


rs 
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Our Trade Mark divides them—Which is Which? 
Seeing is Believing. 

O to your favorite shop and ask to see the ‘‘B.B.”’ Laces mounted on a 
\J card side by side with Hand-made Laces, of which they are reproduc- 
tions; also examples of a ‘‘B.B.’’ Valenciennes and Cluny washed too times. 
You can beautify the most beautiful Gown or exquisite Lingerie with 
these wonderful ‘‘B. B.’? Laces—and this is why they are so extensively 
used by exclusive Stores in all the Capitals of the World. 








ASK FOR ‘**B.B.”’? 


BIRKIN & CO., 7S, STH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


BOOKLET. 
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The Mistress 


I am giving this month two menus which 
will appeal, I hope, to the hostess who wants 
to make her Lenten luncheons enjoyable and 
informal. I have included oysters in both, as 
March is the last month that many house- 
keepers will use them. Any one of several 
fish escallops, however, may be used for the 
second course instead of oysters. 


MENU 
Tomatoes Stuffed with Anchovies 
Curriéd Dysters and Rice 
Chicken Maryland Fried Hominy 
Brandied Peaches served with 
Whipped Cream and add more Brandy 


MENt 
Cream of Mushrooms 
Roast Oysters in the Shell 
Tongue with Rice and Hot Bar le Duc Sauce 
Camembert Balls and Endive Salad 
Pistache Ice-cream on Meringues 


ROAST OYSTERS 

Take large oysters on the shells, place a 
piece of bacon on them and cover with a light 
creamy batter made as follows: 2 eggs beaten 
separately, 1 cupful of corn meal, 1 saltspoon 
ful of salt, 1 cupful of milk, in which a pinch 
of soda is dissolved. Bake in the oven until 
brown 





TONGUE 
Boil and skin a good sized tongue, and 
make, with some of its own gravy, a rich 
brown sauce, to which add, just before re- 
moving from the fire, two jars of bar le duc 
jelly. Pour this over the tongue and serve 
with boiled rice. 


What’s 


Going 


the H ouse 


o f 


(Continued from page 64) 


CHICKEN PIE 

Boil until tender a young chicken, and when 
cold, cut up white and dark meat into Pieces 
and mix in a porcelain saucepan with a pint 
of cream. Mix together one quarter pound 
of butter and four tablespoonfuls of floyr 
Add to the chicken and cream and season 
highly, stirring over fire until thick. Line 1 
deep earthenware dish with light pastry, pour 
in the mixture, adding a few potato balls and 
mushrooms, if desired. ‘over with pastry 
and bake in oven until crisp and brown. 


CAMEMBERT Batts 
Take out the centre of the Camembert 
cheeses and form them into balls 
cracker dust and fry in boiling lard, 
very hot., 


roll in 
Serve 


CURRIED OYSTERS 

Melt one tablespoonful of butter and stir 
in the same quantity of flour. When smooth 
add a cupful of any good gravy. Mix a table. 
spoonful of curry powder in cold milk and add 
one-half of a cupful of cream. Cook slowly al] 
together until it thickens. The oysters should 
be put in the hot sauce and just allowed to 
curl up and then quickly serve. 
they become hard and tough. 


If cooked 


GINGERBREAD 
1 cupful of dark molasses 
1 cupful of butter 
t cupful of sour milk 
2! cupfuls of dark brown sugar 
4 eggs beaten separately 
5 cupfuls of flour 
1 dessert-spoonful of soda 
2 tablespoonfuls of ginger 
Small glass of brandy or whiskey. 
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(Continued from page 17) 


Mrs. 7 should like to be a 
widow. 

Mama takes this sweetly simple pose I 
told you of very seriously. She does not 
want me to be too much in the public eye! 
Why, she has refused absolutely to let my 
picture be published, and I have some per- 
fectly thrilling ones. It’s a shame to waste 
them. But she can’t help snap-shots. Oh, 
how furious she gets when one appears. They 
got one of me at Tuxedo, waltzing on the ice 
with You remember little —-—— 
he’s big and dances 


think I 


2 Well, 


now, 


Le The 


IME was when we took our tea in public 
to the accompaniment of a brass band 
and a solid phalanx of waiters, took it 

brazenly and unashamed, as if tea were not 
and should not be the most delightful and 
the. most intimate thing imaginable. Tea at 
Claret’s and the “‘show”’ at the Hippodrome 
were once the thing. They may be still for 
\mericans but not for New Yorkers. For 
‘ew Yorkers have discovered the Theatre 
and the Thé Intime! 

And so it is that shows on a stage big 
enough for an army and tea in a ballroom no 
longer appeal to us. The small, delicately 
proportioned room with a wood-fire, candles 
glowing under their diaphanous shades, a 
cozy settle into which one can sink and imagine 
oneself at home, a trim maid moving about 
noiselessly, and only the range of viands per- 
mitting variety of choice to remind one that 
here can be had whatever fancy dictates, 
from the cucumber sandwiches, dear to the 
heart of the fellow who came to realize the 
Importance of Being Earnest, to the dainty 
cheeses with nuts and other home-made 
things. These places without benefit of or- 
chestra have succeeded in our hearts the large 
public room with its pretentious service and 
its noisy intimacy. The single flower, perfect 
in its Japanese holder, has succeeded the dozen 
American Beauties. The French say mali- 
ciously that we are becoming civilized! We 
reply that we ourselves have evolved the Thé 
Intime. For only the name are we indebted 
to them. 

Afternoon tea grew up within the home. 
Essentially it is a simple affair. No family 
unless it be nouveau ever presses all the family 
plate into service for afternoon tea. And yet 
this is just the effect one used to get when tea 
was served in a hotel. The intimate flavour 
of the ceremony is lost—so also is the flavour 
of the tea! 

Of course, women first invented afternoon 
tea. In those days when we dwelt in caves 
and our men were hunting the wild boar or 
running down the stag, we, the women, gath- 
ered about the tribal fire and put the kettle 
on. But—enough. Women saw that the 
intimate hour between daylight and dark was 
| just the hour for confidences—and gossip. 


divinely. Mama was horrified, and wanted 
Dad to have the picture suppressed. She 
said every one would say that I was in love 
with the boy. And I said, I hoped they 
would say it, for I am in love with him, and 
he is frightfully in love with me. Mama 
went right up in the air, and I decided I'd 
write and tell you that next June you are 
gomg to have a _nephew-in-law. Mama 
doesn’t know that we've even decided the 
date! Won't she be annoyed! 
Your loving niece, 
Genevieve. 


Intime 


They therefore made this hour their own. It 
is ours today. 

After the adventure of fitting the new gown 
or choosing the tip-tilted chapeau, how many 
of us have longed for some quiet, dainty spot 
where, with no men around, we could have 
“just tea’ together! Not tea where we had 
to enter a room heavy with stateliness, pre 
ceded by the tread of solemn-footed waiters 
and accompanied by the strains of Tannhav- 
ser’s “‘Chorus of Pilgrims.”’ No! A _ nice, 
quiet cup of tea, served in some secluded cor- 
ner without glare or blague, a place without 
an “entrance” unless it was a daintily cur- 
tained white door with a brass knocker. 

There are several places in New York where 
one can get the finest blend of tea. I know ol 
two tea-rooms, close to each other, where the 
same excellent tea is excellently served. Here, 
screened by the daintiest and sheerest of dot- 
ted muslins and shaded by rose-wreathed 
lamps, one can sit comfortably tucked away 
in the corner of a deep, white settle and rest 
until the favourite blend is brought by the 
white-clad maid. A wood-fire is the first 
greeting both downstairs and upstairs. Then 
the settle-seat extends its invitation. This 
is as it should be. Across a dainty table with 
its single flower arranged with the art of @ 
Japanese, its flower-wreathed lamp and its 
delicate Dresden china, people can chat oF 
sit over the blend of Orange Pekoe, the cakes 
or—if English taste—the toasted muffins 
with marmalade and the nut and cream sand- 
wiches. There is no sound in the room but 
the crackling of the wood-fire and the sud 
dued echoes from other white settles which 
are soothing rather than disturbing. This is 
Thé Intime, no less intime for being 4 de ux. 

So, just as in Paris, one did not_always 
care for the full-fledged drama of the C omédie 
Francaise, but wished at times the sophis- 
ticated one-act offering of the Théatre Ap 
toine, so in New York we now have the Little 
Theatre and the Princess where we may | 
the reigning sensation of the Grand Guigno, 
And corresponding to the “‘half-portion ° 
our mental pabulum, we have delightful places 
where the need so long felt is satisfied, a0 
where we are able to have our tea without 
ceremony and trappings and wholly intime- 
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“Guess what’s coming, Bobbie. o 
And Bobbie, he says, ‘“‘Ho! I guess I know what that is—it’s 



























Bobbie’s Easy Guess. 


JELL-O 


Of course it is. 
We wonder whether mothers generally understand how much their chil- 
dren love Jell-O and whether they know that it is as pure and wholesome as it 


is delicious. Let us hope they do. 

Jell-O is put up in seven pure 
fruit flavors, and each makes a 
variety of exquisite desserts by 
the mere addition of boiling water. 

The price is 1O cents, same as ever 
regardless of war prices, at all grocers’. 

The new Jell-O book is a real Kew- 
pie Book, with pictures of Kewpies by 
Rose O’Neill herself. If you desire 
one and will write and ask us for it 
we will send it to you free. 

THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO., 
LeRoy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Can. 
The name JELL-O is on every package in big 
red letters. Be sure you get JELL-O and 

not something else. 


Something you like best.” 
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IVING luxuriously at Hotel 
Chamberlin, one of America’s 
great resort hotels, mingling 


with your own kind of people, 
enjoying the cuisine of an epicure, 
playing golf or tennis, dancing, walking, 
motoring, sea-bathing; watching the 
picturesque life at one of the country’s 
largest Army Posts, and fascinating, 
ever-changing scenes on the Waters 
of Hampton Roads. 


These are a few of the delights you 


experience when you come to Old Point 
Comfort- to Hotel Chamberlin—to take the 
r'reatments and Baths under skilled medi- 
cal direction, and to drink the curative 
waters. 


those ailments due to uric acid. 


will be sent, if you wish these, too. Address : 


Geo. F. Adams, Manager, Box 511, Fortress 





Nowhere else in America can you take “The Cure” under 
such perfect conditions. Our Treatments and Baths are 
just as successful, just as scientifically administered as at 
Europe’s noted Spas. The famous Chamberlin Alkaline 
Saline Water, flowing always from a depth of goo feet, is 
highly Radio-active and has proven notably successful in 


I will be glad to send you our book “Cured,” telling of 
many persons who have experienced the delights of getting 
well at Hotel Chamberlin. Other interesting books on our 
rreatments, the Hotel, the Climate and the Medicinal Water 








Monroe, Va. 

















Lining€&. legance 


A fine lining is a mark of 
good taste on the part of 
the wearer. It also reflects 
good judgment and minute 
care on the part of the 
maker of the garment. 


Linings made from 

















are rich and luxurious in appear- 
ance, light enough for fashion- 
able draping,-and wonderfully 
strong and serviceable. They 
are found in the better grades 
of ready-to-wear garments. 


When purchasing a coat or suit, 
ask if it has a Goetz* Lining, 
and look for the silk woven 
Goetz Guarantee Label. It is 
your assurance of complete 
lining satisfaction. 


SELVAGE OF THIS LINING. 
{TIS VOUR GUARANTEE 
‘ FOR WEAR 
| GOETZ SILK MFG.CO. 
NEW YORK. 
wmens * 2 rss 


GOETZ SILK MFG. CO. 
Madison Ave. and 34th St., New York 
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Goetz All Silk Satin is 
an excellent material 
for Waists and Petti- 
coats. It is soft and 
lustrous, and of a 
weight particularly 
suitable for such gar- 
ments. 

















Snnuah Ont 


I use it each morning, 
thus starting the day 
well. It is mildly as- 
tringent, gently con- 
tracting the tissues of my 
skin and smoothing out the 
annoying little wrinkles. 
If you will use it as I do, 
your skin will rapidly de- 
velop a lovely quality. 
My Own Smooth Out Cream, 
in dainty jars, at $1.00 and $1.50, 


is on sale wherever the better toilet 


goods are sold. 


My Own 
Skin Nutrient 


Luseitevery night and find 
it indispensable. It nour- 
ishes the skin, making the 
tissues firm and my com- 
plexion clear and youth- 
ful. The consistent use of 
My Own Skin Nutrient, 
Rejuvenating Powder, and 
Smooth Out Cream will 
bring to the face the color 
Nature intended it should 
have and give the skin an 
exquisitely refined texture. 
My Own Skin Nutrient, in 
dainty jars, at $1.00 and $1.50, is 


on sale wherever the better toilet 
goods are sold. 
My own chemist makes all of 
My Own Toilet Preparations in 
my laboratory and under my per- 
sonal direction. Only packages 
bearing my signatureand portrait 
are my genuine preparations. 
I will be pleased to send you, free, My 
Booklet, which fully describes My Own 
Toilet Preparations. Also I will gladly 
inswer letters of inquiry about my 
preparations and their use. 


2160 Broadway-N-Y'City 
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The novelties at D'Orsay’s are the 


Lilas Incroyable ’ 


Shop 
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extract; a leather case 


containing a bottle of “ Coffret Bouquet ” extract, a larger bottle of the toilet water 
and a box of the face powder; a box containing a pair of perfumed dress shields, 
and a leather case with bottles of the “*‘ Rose ”’ and “ Chevalier " extracts, a satin 
box of the Rose face powder, and two satin envelopes containing corset sachets. 


. 


VEN the woman who 
scorns perfume does 
enjoy a faint tra 


| grance so delicate and so 
| subtle that it appears to 
be a part of the personal 
ity. There are various 
ways of achieving this halo 
of perfume, but I know of 
no more satisfactory meth 
od than by the perfumed 
dress shields. The idea is 
not a new one, but it has 
proved to be so successful 
that it is coming into more 
general usage 
One of the Paris par 
fumeurs, who has recently 
opened a fascinating ate 
lier in this country, is 
showing white silk shields 
scented with rose or violet 
extract. The particular 
rose fragrance used in these 
shields is one of the few 
reproductions in perfume 
of this persistent, yet not 
insistent scent which in the 
cheaper extracts is apt to 
be offensive. The elusive 
charm of the violet has 
been quite as successfully 
interpreted and at the 
same time with a perma 
nency that is unusual. By 
moistening from time 
to time the ribbon with 
which the shield is hemmed 
by a few drops of the es 
sence of rose or violet the 
fragrance may be contin 
ued indefinitely so that the 
price—$1.10 a pair—is 
really a moderate one 


and invigorating 
lightful. 


Russian perfumes for $2.00. 


Violets and perfumes are 
said to be the hobbies of 
the Czarina of Russia, 
which means that all the 
grande dames of this pow 
erful kingdom are equally 
interested. Consequently the extracts of- 
fered to these capricious women, wise in the 
lore of sweet odours, must be of exceptional 
quality to attract their attention. And they 
are—you, too, will join in singing their praises 
after you have lived with them, for you must 
have an intimate association with a perfume 
to realize its real power. 

Something of the mystery of this great land 
has crept into their make-up, and more of 
sweetness than we usually associate with it. 
They are all bouquet extracts, but a blended 
fragrance with a distinct floral base. Take, 
for instance, the Czarina Bouquet in which 
you will catch reminiscent whiffs of all the 
garden favourites. In an encasement worthy 
of the bottle, it sells for $5.00. The Catherine 
Il. extract costs $2.00, and Queen Olga or 
Alexandra extract can be bought for $1.00. 

From Russia, also, comes the Shakespeare 
toilet water which exhales an aroma different 
from any other toilet water, and which seems 
to possess a rejuvenating quality that is al- 
most medicinal. After a day’s tussle with the 
world, a few drops in the water used for bath- 
ing the face, neck, and hands will make a new 
woman of you. A generous bottle can be bought 
for $2.00. Another of the Russian toilet waters, 
a little sweeter and not as piquant, sells under 
the name of Gyldenlack for $1.00 a bottle. 


Phoebe Snow 
Phoebe Snow, the bright-faced little lady 
who stands for cleanliness and general ex- 
cellence of service, is about to play a new rdle— 
that of sponsor for a line of toilet prepara- 
tions. And here, too, her motto is cleanliness 
only in clean, sanitary surroundings are the 


sian perfumes is 
Bouquet.” 
glassbottle it can 


preparations to be compounded from the 
| Harper’s Basar will buy 
There is no extra ¢ 





Selma’s Russian 
“ Shakespeare,” 


A generous bottle sells 
One of the most fragrant of Rus- 


In a good looking cut 


best of materials. Her 
cleansing cream, which 
is at the same time a skin 
nutrient, exhales the rose 
odour, and can be pro- 
cured in either the 25 or 50 
cent jars. The lotion, 
which it is claimed will 
heal and relieve the most 
stinging of March winds, 
costs 25 cents, while the 
talcum, scented with vio- 
let, can be purchased for 
15 cents. The violet is tke 
dominant fragrance in the 
toilet water (costing 75 
cents a bottle), in the ex- 
tract ($1.00 a bottle), and 
in the sachet (50 cents a 
bottle). 


An exceptional talcum 

There are all kinds of tal- 
cum powders on the mar- 
ket, but there are compara 
tively few really satisfac- 
tory ones, ghat is, few in 
which the “powder is as 
fine as in the face powder 
and in which the fragrance 
is of the first quality. And 
as a talcum powder comes 
in close contact with the 
odours of the body it 
should be of the best; 
otherwise instead of neu- 
tralizing or transforming 
them into a flowery fra- 
grance, it substitutes one 
disagreeable scent for an- 


toilet water, other. Also a cheap grade 
is as refreshing of powder, often gritty, 
irritates the skin, and 


as the odour is de- : . oc 
may even seriously affect 
the health. Every woman, 
therefore, should be as 
critical of her talcum pow- 
der as of her face powder. 

If you have realized the 
importance of a good tal- 


Selma’s “ Czarina 


be bought for $5.00. 


cum you will be inter- 
ested to learn of a new 
talcum powder compounded by one of 
the reliable French parfumeurs. The rose 


and violet extracts used in this talcum are of 
the same high grade as the perfume, which 
has justly given a world-wide reputation to 
the house, and the powder is as painstakingly 
prepared and sifted as for the face powder. 
It comes in the flesh tint, as well as in the 
white, and in bottle form, making it more 
attractive on the dressing table. The rose 
talcum powder costs 75 cents and the violet 
50 cents. 


A clean mouth 

Do you realize that the grand gateway, 
where ail the little disease germs are wel- 
comed and entertained, is through the mouth? 
And the only safe way to dispose of these 
troublesome guests is through the constant 
use of a reliable mouth wash and good teeth 
compounds. A dental cream, recognized by 





the dentists all over the world, is compounded | 


from the formula of an American dental sur- 
geon, now resident of Berlin. There is no 
secrecy regarding this formula, nor that of the 
mouth wash, for both have been published in 
scientific journals. 

Their high standing comes from the fact that 
they actually perform the tests made for them. 
The antiseptic dental cream does clean the 
the teeth in a thorough manner. It does pre- 
vent the decay of the teeth, because it neu- 
tralizes acid and causes the destruction of 
injurious’ mouth bacteria. It corrects an 
offensive breath and really sterilizes the 
mouth. Bacteriological tests have proved 
that the liquid mouth wash does destroy the 
germs of infectious diseases. The cream is 25 
cents a tube and the wash 50 cents a bottle. 


any of these things for you 
harge for this service 
84 





So many of New York's society women 
have raved about the odor of Glebeas 
Flowers that we have imported Glebeas 
own perfume. Glebeas Inspiration, 
The soft, seductive odors of the real flowers 
are bewitching. Petite sample bottle 


10 cts. 


Glebeas _ 


(Pronounced Glee-Bay) 
Inspiration 


In these selected 
odors of the rarest 
delicacy. 


Inspiration 
Violet 
Postpaid $1.00 


As refreshing 
as the freshly 
plucked flower, 
just a hint of the 
green leaf too. 


Royal Rose 
Postpaid $1.00 


Is the heart of 
the rose, where the 
busy bee always 
lights. Nature 
knows its own. 





$1.00 size 


Lily of the Valley 
Recalls the old-fashioned garden, its 


shaded nook and tender memories. It's 
soft and true. Postpaid $1.00 


Thisis the concentrated essence and has much per- 
manency. A bottle for $1.00 will last for months, 


Austro-Hungarian Co. 
No. 6 East 30th St. New York 


























O more tiresome soaking, 
N no more painful cutting of 

cuticle. Just apply CUTEX 
with an orangewood stick and 
enjoy a quick, delightful and 
perfect manicure. CUTEX re- 
moves ragged cuticle and hang- 
nails so easily and pleasantly 
and saves so much time, you 
will surely like it. 25c, 50c and 
$1.00 a bottle. 


Cutex Nail White 


A dainty snow-white cream for removini dis- 
coloration and whitening nail tips. Soothing, 


healing. Not a bleach. 25c the jar. 


Cutex Nail Polish Cake 


One of the most popular of the ten CUTEX 
products. Imparts a brilliant, lasting polish, 
using buffer or palm of the hand. Free from 
grit or injurious matter. Most convenient 
cake form, 25c each. 

CUTEX preparations are sold by the better 
drug and department stores. 

Send 25c for a bottle of CUTEX, and sample 
of CUTEX Nail White and CUTEX Poliss. 


NORTHAM WARREN 




















11 West Broadway New York 
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‘* Her brow waslike the snowdrift, | 
Her throat was like the swan.’’ — 


HESE were twoof | 
the personal attri- 7 
butes which made a § 
woman immortal 7 
through a song. 


{The sun and the wind, © 
the dew and the rain and 
the snow were some of | 
Annie Laurie’s “toilet ac- 3 
cessories,”? without doubt. a 
Today such aids to beauty 7 
are not always possible, or @ 
practical. Tryiatheirstead 


RIKER’S 
VIOLET CERATE 





used as a careful © 
daily massage. © 
Full instructions 
are given as to 
how to remove 





lines from forehead and 


throat and chin. 


In good sized porcelain jar, 50 
cents or send 15 cents for trial jar to 


RIKER & HEGEMAN CO. © 


Manufacturers and 
Wholesale Druggists 


340 West Fourth Street 
New York City 








PA 


Hotel M* Alpin 


Herald Square 
NEW YORK 


is, of course, the scene of 

vibrant activity; its guests 
are conscious of being in the midst 
of the social and commercial man- 
ifestations of the life of the 
Metropolis. And strange to say 
The McAlpin service, though a 
most potent feature, is realized 
rather than paraded. McAlpin 
activity is manifested in efficiency 
and alacrity instead of dragging 
pomposity. 


“Te World’s greatest hotel’’ 
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Lilas cArly 


creates an atmosphere of 
perpetual Spring, for the 
spirit of May has been 
caught and imprisoned in 
every breath of it. And 
May herself, lilting, joy- 
ous May of the golden 
sun and the winged 
sweetness, cannot 
bring you truer 
fragrance fromthe 
living lilac blossoms. 








The bottle which contains 
Lilas Arly is well worthy 
of its mission — uncommonly 
Ss. artistic, an ornament in itself. 
Lilas Arly Extract, $1.00 
and $3.00; Toilet Water, 
$2.50; Talcum, 50c; Face 
Powder, $1.00; Sachet, 
$1.00. For sale in high-class 
Toilet Goods Departments. 


Send 15 cents to Riker & 
Hegerman Co., 340 West 4th 
St., New York, for liberal 
sample botile of Lilas Arly 
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Sust received from Farts 


Summer 
shades and new materials. 


ORIGINAL DESIGNS FROM DOUCET, DOEUILLET, JENNY, CHERUIT, 
LANVIN, PREMET, BERNARD, DRECOLL, PAQUIN, 


Fig. | 


or plain serge 


Piqu 


Fig. 2—Swagger sports or utility coat of shepherd-check Scotch homespun —may 
also be had in white or colored vicuna, plain or ribbed velours and English mixtures; 


564-566 ano 568 Fifth Avenue, 





Li Phloutes 





1.6 ding & Vo. 


46 ano 47: STS. 
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Authentic designs, that set the style for Spring and 
introducing the new silhouettes — new 


Models from the late Paris openings—personally selected by 
their own representatives. 


BEER AND OTHERS 
a 


INCLUDING 


c Model Jhals 


from the leading Paris houses. 


THE STYLES ILLUSTRATED 


Smart outing or service suit, from a model by Lanvin; of checked worsted, 
with four patch pockets on coat, and two on the skirt; 
vest. slightly raised waist-line, fine peau de cygne lining 


with fine peau de cygne lining to match or 
contrast with the color of the coat 





Chitty 
Modlinery 
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(Continued from page 38) 


know what Wing really thought of her. Did 
you get it out of him? 
“Well, of course she’s handsome—you 


| know that,”’ said Lady Theodora grudgingly. 


“And he says he thinks her clever—unde- 
veloped of course—but with a head-piece. 
And he seems to have been urging her to 
what I should have thought’’—the speaker 
tossed her head—*‘‘the very worst policy 
imaginable for a woman in her position— 
magnificent entertaining, and so on.” 

“Entertaining!”’ cried her companion—“‘‘but 
what about the women? Well, of course,’if you 
spend enough money, you can always fill your 
rooms—with some sort—-women included.” 

“But that of course is not the least what 
Wing wants. He doesn’t want the rabble 
nobody does. What use are they? He wants 
the cream.” 

“And the cream of women won’t have 
anything to say to Mrs. Wing? Hm... 
What’s to be the object of the entertaining? 
Are the young people already bored with 


| each other? 


Lady Theodora shrugged her shoulders. 
“Don't ask me! I gather they are to make 
themselves so important and so interesting 
that all doors are to be opened to them— 
whatever they may have done.” 

“Including Parliament and the Cabinet 
for Alec? Well, you know, it’s not a bad idea 

though a desperate one. But it depends 
upon the woman!”’ he repeated in meditation, 
his chin propped upon his hands, and those 
upon his stick. ‘‘And you haven't yet told 
me anything--that enables one to judge. 
Has she charm?” 

“Well, she charmed Alec—worse luck!" 

“Has she industry?” 

“Industry! My dear Oliver, what has 
industry to do with a salon?” 

“Everything! To work a salon properly— 
as some Frenchwomen have worked it—as 
Lady Holland worked it—a hundred years 
ago, is a life’s work. A woman must never 
forget it. It means remembering the habits, 
the whims, the prejudices of scores of touchy 
people—the more important, the more 
touchy. What they like to eat, and drink 
their birthdays, and their children’s birth- 
days—their religious opinions, or their lack 
of them—and in the case of politicians, read- 
ing all their speeches!—flattering all their 
vanities! helping their friends, and slaying 
their enemies; keeping up a vast correspond- 
ence; in short—never having an hour or an 
opinion to yourself!” 


The way of saints 

“Good Heavens!”’ said Lady Theodora, 
raising her eyebrows. ** How can a woman of 
twenty-eight make a success of such a business? 
She hasn’t enough knowledge of the world.” 

“Ah, no—you’re wrong there. It wants 
youth—at the beginning. Youth—charm 
money—and work.” He checked off the re 
quirements on his fingers. ‘‘Well!—TI shall 
see her to-morrow, and I'll come and report. 
Where's the little girl?” 

Lady Theodora believed that Carina, aged 
nine, the eldest and only surviving child of 
the Marsworth marriage, was with her 
paternal grandmother, old Lady Marsworth, 
in Yorkshire. Access to her by the mother 
had been left entirely to the discretion of the 
father by the Court. As to Sir John 

“You know he has gone over?” 

Sir Oliver nodded. ‘And is to be a Jesuit?” 

“So they say. The death of the child, and 
Caroline's behaviour settled it.” 

“I believe he made her miserable—it’s the 
way of saints,’ laughed Lewson. “Well 
so you don’t mean to call?” 

“Certainly not! I don’t intend to run any 
risk for my girls—thank you!” said Lady 
Theodora, with vehemence. “If Alec likes 
to come here, he may.” 


“By all means!’ But a flush and some 
signs of agitation accompanied the words. 
Sir Oliver smiled to himself. He was well 


| aware that Lady Theodora had destined one 


of her plain daughters for Alec Wing, and that 
her moral disapproval was in part genuine, 
in part firmly based on her maternal disap 
pointment. 

But at this point the conversation was 
broken by another arrival. The butler an- 
nounced “ Mrs. Whitton.” 

Madge Whitton had taken off her gloves, 
accepted her tea, and sat with her pretty 
hands clasped upon her knee, looking from 
Lady Theodora to Sir Oliver in a smiling 
silence. She was a slight woman with a rather 
sallow complexion, very fair hair, bluish-grey 
eyes, and small white teeth. The features 
were delicate, the mouth especially attractive, 
with its smiling trick, and its alternate child- 
ishness and malice. But Mrs. Whitton was 
no beauty, and an ordinary woman possessing 
such a physique would have made little of it. 
Mrs. Whitton made everything of it. She 
was amazingly run after, and always in re- 
quest. A young widow, good looking, well- 
bred, and apparently well provided, who can 
always be trusted to make herself agreeable, 
who has the independence of marriage, with- 
out the possible drawback of a dull husband, 


is welcome in any world. Mrs. Whitton had 
the best of times in London. 

She was the daughter of a younger son of g 
great family; and in her impecunious but well. 
connected youth, she had learnt all the arts 
of social dependence, earning the luxuries she 
wanted by simply making herself pleasant 
to great relations. She helped them to Write 
their notes, and invite their parties; she ar. 
ranged the flowers, and talked to the bores 
and in return Lady Rawdon, for instance 
her great-aunt, gave a ball for her coming oy; 
and for the two years of her maiden career 
had paid for most of her gowns, in the hope 
of thereby floating a penniless girl into a sat 
isfactory marriage. And Madge had justi. 
fied all the kindness shown her by carrying 
off—two years after her coming out—a very 
substantial country squire, with a house jj 
the Midlands, who settled a thousand a year 
upon his wife, and then died of typhoid fever 
at Venice, within twelve months of their 
marriage. 

An agreeable woman 

This sad event had been one of the chief ele 
ments in Mrs. Whitton’s subsequent success, 
She came back to London life, haloed by a 
tragedy, which in her secret mind she knew to 
have been a release. Everybody pitied her: 
everybody said and thought that she looked 
charming and “so touching”’ in her black 
She set up an elderly maiden cousin as house- 
keeper and companion, and observed all the 
proprieties. It was not till the proper two 
years after her husband’s death had elapsed 
that her position in London life became at all 
clear to the crowd, although those who knew 
her well were aware that she had been quietly 
and irresistibly preparing it, almost from the 
first moment of her widowhood. She had 
various gifts. She was something of an a 
tress, and something of an artist. She spoke 
French beautifully; and her dress was per- 
fection. It may be added that her enjoyment 
of life was both surprising and _ infectious; 
so that, as she entered a room, people were 
apt to think—‘‘Here comes an agreeable 
woman.’ And moreover, accomplished Lon 
doner as she was, she was only seven-and 
twenty. She had been married at twenty 
one, and had now been a widow nearly five years 

Lady Theodora, while providing her with 
tea, had been all the while scanning her 
closely. Madge Whitton’s dress was a source 
of frequent inspiration to the hard-worked 
maid who kept the Miss Webbs respectable 
during the season, on small allowances. Mrs 
Whitton herself was well aware of it; but in all 
such things she was carelessly good-natured, 
and it merely tickled her sense of humour to 
see a Paris masterpiece transformed into one 
of the characteristic Webbian garments. 

“We were talking of the new arrivals,’ 
said Lady Theodora abruptly, having at last 
mastered, as she thought, the whole cut of 
the short silk coat which became Madge so well 

“The Wings? Have you called?” 

Mrs. Whitton’s bright eyes—half mocking 

studied her hostess over the brim of her cup. 

Lady Theodora repeated stiffly that she 
had not called. People might think her 
puritanical and old-fashioned if they pleased 

“On the contrary, you will be quite in the 
fashion!”’ laughed Mrs. Whitton, “I don't 
know anybody who is going to call—the wom- 
en, I mean—except the Duchess.” 

““A large ‘except,’’’ said Sir Oliver. “l 
shouldn’t wonder if the Duchess routed you 
all. 

“Oh, no!’ Lady Theodora’s voice was 
coldly confident. ‘“‘If Caroline Wing were 
the first— But the Duchess has taken up too 
many of the same sort. She doesn’t count 
any longer—as far as influence goes.”’ 

The first move 

“T called—at once,” said Mrs. Whitton 
quietly. “I, too, don’t count.” 

Lady Theodora surveyed her. 

“You can do what you like. But you are 
very young, my dear, and you ought to take 
care.” 

“What are you afraid of—for me—dear 
Lady Theodora? I knew Alec Wing before | 
married—and the story—well, I confess, it 
just thrills me! So few people plunge 
nowadays.” é 

“Very few women would desert their dying 
child for their lover—that I grant you,” sald 
Lady Theodora grimly. 

Madge Whitton clasped her hands— plead- 
ingly—to her breast. 3 

“Oh, but we really don’t know, do we, ST 
Oliver? People are so unkind—they love to 
believe the very worst! I don’t mean you, 
dear lady!—of course not! You are always 
kind! But don’t you think people do like 
running a woman down—especially if she 
won't grovel—if she defies them? It turns 
them savage, when the woman refuses to 
wear a white sheet—like Jane Shore.” 

“Who was Jane Shore?” said Sir Oliver 
deliberately. ‘‘Somebody else mentioned the 
lady to me in connection with Mrs. Wing. 
But I have forgotten all my history.” | 

Mrs. Whitton laughed, a low, gurgling 
laugh of purest mirth. 

(Continued on page 88) 
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There’s Safety and 
Satisfaction in Using 


> 


“Damascus 
Steel Safety Pins. 


‘‘Damascus’’ is the most satisfac- 
tory household Safety Pin in the 
world. Its strength, needle sharp- 
ness and beautiful appearance make 
it the first, last and always choice 
of ‘*knowing’’women everywhere. 
Made from finely tempered steel 
wire, with flat clasp that hugs the 
garment closely. ‘The coil end is 
sheathed and effectually prevents 
tangling. Can be claspt from 
either side and stays claspt until 
you purposely unfasten it. 


Do not accept substitutes. 


Insist on*“Damascus,”’ the Aristocrat 
of Safety Pins for use in the Boudoir 
and by Surgeons, Nurses and Modistes. 
Made in six handy sizes in Nickel, 
Black and Gold finishes. Ask for 
“Damascus”? and get the utmost for 
your Pin Money. Sold where you trade. 


Oakville Company 
Pin Makers for 60 Years 
Waterbury, Conn. 


Makers also of Clinton 
Never-rust Nursery 
Safety Pins and Sovran, 
the King Pin of Toilet 
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To make fine candies, 
something more is need 
ed than fine materials 


EXPERIENCE! 
There’s 40 years of 


success behind eve ry 



























































FRENCH FACE CREAM 
A perfect preparation for nourishing the skin 
and keeping it soft and velvety. Assists 
Naturein creating and perpetuating the beauty 
ofa fair complexion. Price, $1.00. 
CLEA NSING CREAM 
An exceptional cream for preventing wind- 
burn or sun-burn. Removes all dust and other 
impurities of the skin, cleanses and beautifies 
the complexion. Price, 50 cents. 
An Acquaintance Box with liberal samples ai.d 
new method of massage sent on receipt of 25 certs 
J. ANDRE, 45 West 39th Street. N. Y. 





















lai trimmed with 
match on neck, bias folds of same 
Sleeves and ‘*Maid’s “Tes material on bre- 
Pocket. Apron” Ap ees skirt and 
Wh jood quality —Extraquality P* - 
wention Set dotted swiss lawa trimmed American 
State sine tt; Ciee4 with with beautiful Apron Co. 
Size and shaped panel of embroidery, and Dept. B. 


Solors wanted. 
Harper's Bazar, March, rors 


Postpaid from our factory to your home 


Aprons and Dust Cap ?!! =] 


a 





Actual 
$2 value 


**Kitehen 
Apron” 
—A 


fine embroidery. pocket to match. 






moskeag 
Chambray; pink, 
blue or lav. 


Summit, N. J. 





















An Attractive 
Health Shoe 


UITE different from ordinary 
“health” footwear, the *Plas- 
~ tic” Reg. U. S. Patent Office 
Shoe, made in a number of different 
styles, retains the appearance of a 
shoe intended for everyday wear. ~ 





Absolutely without stiffening in the 
shank, it gives the muscles of the foot 
the full play that is necessary to correct 
and natural strengthening of the 
arches, yet it has all the style and grace- 


our exclusive shoe. 


Address 









47 Temple Place 
BOSTON, 













**Plastic”’ 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


say : : 
Jui appearance of any other shoe. In high and low cuts and pumps. 


$6.00 to. $9.00 


Our new Spring catalogue shows all the numbers of the “Plastic,” 
; Write for it today. 
taking mail-order department will insure perfect fit. 


Our efficient and pains- 


Department 


Ae Meileonpany 


15 West Street 
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No. B 53 
Price $16.50 


Full belted spcrt 
coal shown n 
good quality covert 
cloth. Swatches of 
summer weight 
corduroys in a 
variety of smart 
colors to be made 
up in this model 
at the same price 
will be submitied 
on request. 




















Smart Coats 
For Spring 


Tailored for town and 
sports wear in coverts 
vicunas, corduroys, 
serges, Scotch mixtures 
and tweeds—with all the 
style and guaranteed 
quality for which the 
Lamson & Hubbard furs 
and fur garments are 
famous. 


We want you to have a copy of our 
Spring Catalog of Cloth Coats, 
Panama and ‘lailored Hats. You 
will be delighted with the styles 
depicted therein. Styles that are 
just a little more chic and fetching. 
As style creators we have aimed to 
keep away from the commonplace 
in our Cloth Coats, In the fashioning 
of these garments we have listened 
attentively to the latest whisper from 
Paris as to style tendencies. 


But write for YOUR copy of “The 


Theatre of Fashion” today. 


If you will giveas a reference any 
business house or national bank, we 
will be glad to send goods on ap- 
provai. All charges are prepaid. 


Lamson Oo 
Huabbacd 


New England’s Leading Furriers 
89 Bedford St., Boston, Mass. 


LAMSON & HUBBARD 
89 Redford St., Boston, Mass. 


Please send me your Spring 
Catalog showing new styles in 
Coats, Panama and Tailored 
Hats, ete. 
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Appearing Stout is only a matter of Dress 


Lane Bryant Models for 


Stout Figures 


Suits Coats Skirts 
Negligees and Corsets 










































Dresses 
Blouses 


Are built with carefully 
studied lines and follow 
the very latest trend of 
style, fitting perfectly in 
every detail. Ready to 

ec r or made to measure. 


Sizes 46 to 56 
at Bust 


Your Spring Outtit will 
be a revelation in style 
and quality, if you will 
address Dept. A-3 for 
our new book showing a 
variety of model 
tra sizes. \ persona 
visit, if convenient, wil 


be of greatest interest. 


$4622C a liiustrated 
Fashionable dress of 
crepe de ¢ hine, in blac k, 
navy, Wistaria or battle 
ship grey. Sizes 46to 56 
Special, 24.85 


In ordering please state 
color, bust, Waist, ind 
hip measure, also skirt 
length. 


Lane Bryant 
25 West 38th St. 
New York 





Maternity Apparel 


One of our main s 
expanding models of the most fashionable type. 


Suits Coats Skirts 
Negligees Corsets 


If interested, send for our new Spring book with over 500 models, in 
actual photographs, for mother and baby. Address Dept. A-2 M. 
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specialties is the gowning of expectant mothers, with = 



















































Look for the 
Letters K-I-N 


stamped on every Koh-i-noor to in- 
sure your getting the fastener with the 
Waldespring, which holds the snap secure 
and releases it without tearing the most 
frail fabrics. 
















































































You fasten your own gown with Koh-i-noors—— 

and feel secure in its security. Koh- i- -noors aid 

fit—do not show—cannot cut, crush, or rust. 

= Good-bye old Hook and Eye! - 

Thirteen sizes, bla dd white, at all notion coun- 

ters, and on upet inte ee to-wear apparel. 
Write for Premium Catalog. 


Waldes & Anns ose Firth Ave., New York 
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Eltham 


House 


Continued from page 80) 


“T heard a girl ask an undergraduate that 
once—on the river at Oxford. And the boy 
looked her full in the face, and said—quite 
innocently—‘I don’t exactly know, but I 
think she was the Maid of Orleans!’” 

Even Lady Theodora laughed 

‘You do tell such tales, Madge! 
you invented that.” 

“Wish I had!” said Mrs. Whitton coolly. 
“Well, Sir Oliver, I hear you dine there to 
morrow night. So do I.” 

“Oh, you do, do you?”’ Sir Oliver surveyed 
her ironically. ‘* Nobody like you, dear Mrs. 
Whitton, for being always in it—whether it’s 
the start or the finish. Perhaps you know 
who the other guests are to be? 

“Certainly!—some of them. Alec Wing 
told me. The French Ambassador and Am 
bassadress—the Swedish Minister and wife 
Mr. Llewellyn—the Duchess—two or three 
M. P.’s—the poet who wrote that horrible 
thing in the Futurist Review last month 
Kaminski—Lord Forres—Lord Llanberris 
the American naval attaché—that Russian 
traveller people are making such a fuss about 

I know no more!” 


In battle array 


““Not bad—for a beginning,” said Sir Oliver 
reflectively. ‘Mrs. Wing has been six weeks 
in London. And—Kaminski!’’ He raised 
his eyebrows. 

“Who goes nowhere, as you know, and 
gives herself abominable airs. But—for Mrs. 


W ing: she is going to di ince after dinner.” 

‘Like hostess, like guest!”” The voice of 
indignant scorn was Lady Theodora’s. 
** Kaminski—dancing—in that house! It's 


enough to make Aunt L. ibby turn in her grave! 

“Or slip in to see?”’ suggested Sir Oliver 
slyly. “I shall think tenderly of her scandal 
ized little ghost—I was very fond of her. And 
a reception afterwards?” he turned to Mrs. 
Whitton. 

“Crowds! And I hear the most wonderful 
reports about the house. They have turned 
on that decorating woman—the American 
genius whom people rave about—and she has 
done extraordinary things in three weeks. 
Hangings—and carpets—and china! They 
say they have discovered all sorts of treasures 
hidden away in the house—Lord Wing had 
forgotten all about. He has given carte 
blanche, and talks of coming up to-morrow to 
see ‘Carrie’s first rout! 

‘The more fool he!’’ said Lady Theodora 
grimly. ‘“‘What good, I ask you, will this 
silly display do Alec?—which is really all 
that Wing cares about. It would have been 
infinitely better for Alec’s political chances, 
supposing he has any left, if they had kept 
quiet, and shown some proper feeling—instead 
of braving us all.” 

Lady Theodora crossed her arms over her 
ample breast—personifying an outraged 
society. But the two others were incorrigi 
bly gay. Sir Oliver pointed out that the cul 
prits had been “keeping quiet”’ for two years, 
or thereabouts. And as life is short, they 
probably thought they had done enough in 
that direction. 


‘Who breaks—pays”’ 


‘And ‘proper feeling’ would never have 
done them an ounce of good, socially,” threw 
in Mrs. Whitton. ‘Their only hope is—well 
just brazening it out! 

Lady Theodora declared hotly that to hear 
them both talk one might suppose there was no 
question of morals—of right or wrong—in 
volved at all. These people had broken the 
Seventh Commandment—and “who breaks, 
pays.” 

*Hm—yes"*—mused Mrs. Whitton, her 
chin on her hand. “But you know, Lady 
Theodora, there really are all sorts of new 
ideas abroad nowadays—-aren’t there—on the 
subject of divorce—and unhappy marriages. 
It isn’t as simple as it used to be. Well 
anyway—Sir Oliver and I are going to see 
the fun—aren’t we?” 

Sir Oliver and Mrs. Whitton left the house 
together. As they turned into St. James's 
Street, Lewson remarked that Lady Theodora 
seemed really very much upset. 

You see, she had fixed on him for Nelly!” 
said Mrs. Whitton, with her confiding, 
childish look. ‘“‘You do know that, don’t 
you, dear Sir Oliver? And it was a disap- 
pointment. 

“I don't believe he ever gave either of them 
any reason whatever—” 

“Oh, no—of course not. 
matter.” 

“So you knew him before the scandal?” 

“Oh, well—as boy and girl. There was a 
commem at Oxford—he was nineteen, and I 
was seventeen. We danced together night 
after night, and made people talk. Just a 
baby flirtation. He behaved absurdly—and 
I was a goose. But then—well, I married!” 

Lewson smiled indulgently. He seemed to 
recognize the familiar weakness of a popular 
woman—the belief, that is, that all her men 
acquaintances had been or were still in love 
with her. 

‘And you've seen him since this return?” 

“Once. We ran across each other in the 
Park. He’s just the same dear as he always 


But that doesn’t 


88 


I am sure 


was. Trust him always—for getting what 
he wants! 
They walked on, and as they 


. m A assed a 
famous party club, Sir Oliver said: 


‘I hear—vaguely—that he’s come home 
determined to go into politics. And I see his 
name down, already, to speak, in several 


places. But you know—it’ll be no good,” 

“What’'ll you bet?” laughed his com ipanion 

“TI prophesy that Alec Wing will be in Paria. 
ment before the year’s out. 

Lewson shook his head with energy 

‘You are mistaken.’ 

“Well, if he isn’t, somebody will smart for 
it! Ah! here’s my bus. Good-bye! 

And Sir Oliver presently caught a last 
glimpse of Mrs. Whitton’s amused countep- 
ance, as her bus disappeared amid the traffic 
of Piccadilly. 

He had scarcely reached the top of the 
street when he was aware of a lady’s voice 

calling him peremptorily by name. Looking 
sonia he saw a motor standing in front of a 
silversmith’s and a hand beckoning. 

“Why, Duchess, how are you?” 

He approached the window of the car, and 
shook two fingers which were-thrust out to 
him from within. 

“What were you doing with Madge Whit 
ton?”’ said a masterful voice. 

““We have both been having tea with Lady 
Theodora.” ’ 

The lady inside the car shrugged her 
shoulders impatiently. She was stout, with 
fair hair, fading to white, thrown back from 
an imposing forehead, fine features, and the 
look of a well-intentioned despot. 

‘Then I am certain you have been hearing 
ill of your neighbours. Theodora is really 
impossible, just now. : 

Lewson leant smiling over the window of 
the car. 

“You and she, I understand, are on differ- 
ent sides, in the affair?” 


The duchess’ shrewdness 

“Of course, we are. I am, I hope, a reason- 
able woman, which Theodora never was, and 
never will be. I accept the fait accompili. 
Good heavens!— if we were all to go ferreting 
into each other’s pasts.’”’ Two large hands 
flew up expressively. 

“You think it is not going to make much 
difference to them?” 

‘To whom—the Wings? Of course it'll 
make a difference. They'll be the most in- 
teresting people in London for a good while 
to come. It'll be a succés d’ exécration—one 
of the best there is. They'll split the rest of 
us into two camps, and we shall do nothing 
but talk about them, and quarrel about 
them. I’m for liberty—and I shall stand 
by them—now, that he’s married her, bien 
entendu!”’ 

‘“‘T understand he wants to go into politics.” 

“Oh well, he must take advice. Wing and 
I shall find him a seat somehow. But of 
course he must wait a bit. I’m already asking 
him to meet people. Richard Washington, 
of course. 

Mr. Richard Washington, a Midland man- 
ufacturer, was at that moment leading the 
Liberal Opposition in the House of Commons. 

*And Mrs. Washington?” 

“Good heavens, no! But you only asked 
it ‘to annoy.’ You know that woman as well 
asIdo. A greater Pharisee doesn’t exist. She, 
a Liberal! She flaunts her morals as other 
people do their pedigrees. What’s that 
striking?” 


*Half-past six.” Sir Oliver showed his 
watch. 
“Go into that shop’’—said the Duchess 


with quiet exasperation—‘‘and tell my 
daughter in there to come out—at once!” 

**What’s she doing there? 

“Changing some of her hideous wedding- 
presents. But I can’t wait any longer. I’ve 
read the whole of last night’s debate’’—the 
Duchess pointed to the Times beside her 
‘and I must get home to my letters. Fetch 
her!’ 

Sir Oliver went, smiling. Instantly, a 
frightened bride emerged, begging her mother 
for a few more minutes—to complete impor- 
tant negotiations. The Duchess declined, the 
daughter gave way—and the two drove off, 
leaving everything in confusion, and the shop- 
man in a rage. 

Sir Oliver walked on in meditation. The 
word “liberty” on the Duchess’ lips always 
delighted him 


The soul of the house 
Mrs. Wing will be down directly, sir,” 
said a footman. 

Sir Oliver Lewson passed through the door 
thrown open for him, and found himself in a 
room on the ground floor of Eltham House, 
known as “The Small Library.”” The large 
official library, so to speak, was continuous 
with the splendid series of drawing-rooms on 
the first floor, and was a room for show oc- 
casions, and otherwise little used. But ‘The 
Small Library” represented the soul of the 
house, if it had a soul. It contained the col- 
lection of early French and Italian books 
made at the beginning of the nineteenth 

(Continued on page 90) 
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Bran Habits 


Physicians urge for most 
folks the habitual use of 
bran. This is Nature's 
laxative. It aids complex- 
ion, health and spirits by 
keeping one clean inside. 


It must be unground bran 
to be efficient. It must be 
luscious to invite continued 
use. 


Pettijohn’s best meets these 
requirements. It is flakes of 
soft wheat with the bran pressed 
in—25 per cent of bran. Every- 
body loves it. A daily serving 
of this food makes the world 
look brighter. Your physician 
will advise it. Your taste will 
approve it. 


Pettijohns 


Rolled Wheat With the Bran 


If your grocer hasn't Pettijohn’s, 
send us his name and 15 cents in 


stamps. We will send one package 
by parcel post. After that get 
Pettijohn’s at your store. Address 


The Quaker Oats Company, Chicago. 
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White Dress 
Materials a7 


: 
: McCutcheon’s 
: 


White Fabrics 


45c yard. 


White Piques—every size cord, 27 to 43 inches wide, 


25c to $1.25 yard. 


White Madras—150 styles Plain and Fancy effects, 


30c to 85c yard. 


Ottoman Cords—various designs, Skirting weights, 25c 


to 75c yard. 


Check and Stripe Voiles in most attractive styles, 45¢ 


to $1.25 yard. 


Embroidered Batiste, Voiles, Organdy, Crepes, St. Gall 
Swiss ir dots, small figures, Scroll and other larger 


will be much in demand this season. 
Our assortment includes all desirable materials from 
sheer, transparent Mousseline to heavy Skirting Linen. 
The following are some of our most important lines: 

White Dimities—Stripes, Checks and Plaids, 25¢ to 


designs, 50c to $3.50 yard. 


French Golfine, 


Corduroy, Golfo, Gabardine, Heavy 


Crepes, etc., 50c to $1.75 yard. 


Plain White Materials 


French Lawns, Renaissance Mull, Organdies, Mercerized 
Batiste, Ecru Batiste, Transparant Muslin, Adrea Cloth, 
Persian, India and Victoria Lawns, Japanese Nainsook, 


Imported Long Cloths and Cambrics, etc. 


Samples of any of the above lines on request. 


Reg. Trade Mark. 
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The Sword of Youth 


James Lane Allen’s New Novel 
A romance of Civil War times, with 
all the atmospheric charm, the originali- 
ty, the picturesque realism that have 
made this author’s Kentucky fiction so 
widely read. 
Pictures by John Wolcott Adams 
Price $1.25 net, postage 10 cents 


The Adventures 
of Detective Barney 


By Harvey J. O’Higgins 
Author of “The Dummy” 
Barney is the boy hero of that pop- 
ular play “The Dummy,” and the 
teader gets almost as much excitement 
out of his adventures as an amateur 
Sherlock Holmes as Barney does—and 
that is saying a good deal. 
Pictures by Raleigh 
Price $1.30 net, postage 10 cents 


And fact, not fiction 


The “GOLDFISH” 


Anonymous, of course 

This book is a guide-post on the road 
tojoy. It is a wise story and a terrible 
Satire. It is the confession of a wealthy 
man—anonymous, of course—for him- 
self and his kind. He is rich, wretched 
and a thoroughbred. 

He has $75,000 a year, but he has not 
happiness. He isn’t sick, he isn’t a 
genteel criminal; he’s just all walled in 
with money. He doesn’t whine or 
whimper; he simply states the case. 

Price $1.30 net, postage 10 cents 


All of these books at your booksellers. 
Published by 


THE CENTURY CO. 
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Pale blue 
satin, with sil- 

ver tunic, evening 
gown, having the 
long graceful lines, 
most effective and 
becoming for ball 
or opera. 


Designing the gown 
\ for the occasion 


believes this to be 


































Spring models 


favor this season. 


Nme Yonin 
20 Wes! Yo, Sheet. 
NewYork Cily 


MmeYovin. 


in Tailleurs and many con- 
ceptions of the ‘‘robe de- 
ville,” which is finding 


‘Che Ut of owning 
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Home 
Cooking 


Fails on Beans 


It fails because home 
ovens can’t make beans 
digestible. Steam ovens 
are essential. Beans must 


be baked in small lots, in 
high heat and for hours. 


It fails because it crisps the 
top beans, mushes the middle 
beans, but leaves most of 


them less than half baked. 


It fails because beans should 
be mellow and whole, and 
home-baked beans are not. 


It fails because the sauce 
should be baked with the 
beans, to give zest to every 
atom. 


Housewives should recog- 
nize that there are a few foods 
which can’t be prepared in a 
fit way at home. And beans 
stand first among them. 


VAN CAMP'S 


BAKED WITH 


PorkK« BEAN S Tomato Sauce 
Also Baked Without the Sauce 


10, 15 and 20 Cents 


Van Camp’s will displace all old- 
style baked beans when you give 
them a chance to show. You will 
find that men prefer them. Thou- 
sands of hotels and lunch rooms serve 
them because they please the men. 

This dish is our specialty. For 20 
years our famous chefs have worked 
on it. They have created’ in this a 
new-style national dish. It is unique 
among all of its kind. 

Order it and try it. Compare it 
with the kinds you know. If it 
excels them all, stock your pantry 
with it. Have on hand some dainty 
meals ready for instant serving. 

Find out this matchless dish. 


%er Can 


If you do not find Van Camp’s 
the best beans you ever ate, your 
grocer will refund your money. 
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A Hat Designed for YOU— 


SOMEWHERE, in the wide variety of new RAWAK models is 
one hat particularly becoming to you. 

Throughout the United States you can see the fashionable shapes and 

the smart materials exclusive with the RAWAK studios. 2 

Just mention RAWAK to any good dealer—and you will probably 

find the effective hat for your new costume. 


If your dealer has not yet received his early Spring shipment—wrrite us 


and we will gladly advise you where the RAWAK hats may be seen. 


48 West 38th Street 
NEW YORK 


PARIS LONDON 





Watch Our Hurper’s Bazar Space for the Newest Creations = 
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perles D’ Alethea 


20-inch rope at $4.75. Solid gold clasp. Cream, White or Rose, beautifully ¢ 
tinted, uniform or graded in sizes; guaranteed not to peel, crack ordiscolor; ¢ 
marvelous imitation of priceless Oriental pearl. Keep necklace a week; 


































y money returned if not satisfactory. 
> Let us restring your own necklace the ‘“‘Noel Way.” = Skill- 3 
fully knotted between each pearl; it will look like new; ” 
_- moderate charge. Write or call at our show pe 
Rey room. Illustrated catalogue on request. * 68 Rue 
Noel > ‘ Lafapette, 
1 aris 
Jewelry 500 Fifth Avenue 
Company New Yor 





The Advantage of Model Gowns 


To American Women of Limited Income. All Originals 

LL our new models, either for street, afternoon or evening wear, were displayed 
+ on forms by the importers and leading American dressmakers, to illustrate the 
latest or advanced Parisienne modes. The gowns are new to you. 
It would surprise you to know how many of New York's best-dressed 
women outfit themselves with these model gowns. They obtain two dis- 
tinctive gowns, designed particularly for American women, with all the chic 
French finishing touches which mean so much to a frock, for the same price 
they formerly paid for one alone elsewhere—and that an inferior or poorly 
attempted copy. 










In many instances, these gowns are sold at a price which hardly pays for the 
materials. One woman said she now outfits both herself and debutante daughter 
for the same price she had been paying for herself alone. 

The dancing frocks are stunning and will fascinate you because of their 
beauty—soft and rich in tone and texture: The prices range from $15 to 
$32—Tailored suits $22 to $85. All are originals and no two alike —they 
are innately refined and lend to your figure that stylish appearance so 
necessary to the well-dressed woman. 


Prices Range $15 and Up 


If you can wear model sizes, you should call and see them yourself 
—even try them on. You are not urged tobuy. A visit will pleas- 
anily surprise you—your dollar always does double duty. 

So many of our patrons come to our shop for their outfits before 
going to the Avenue. You should, too. 


NO FRENZIED FASHIONS—NO ALTERATIONS—NO CHARGE 


MAXON "eo Model Gowns 


1899 
1552 Broadway (46th St.) New York 

















ACCOUNTS 


No two of which 
are alike. 
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century by a travelled amd learned Lord Wing, 
and the warm browns and golds of their 
bindings, behind a brass lattice, made all 
other decorations superfluous. Yet over the 
mantelpiece a great Vandyck—a man of 
science, in flowing robes, and holding a skull 

gathered up and concentrated all the rich 
tones of the room; while from the garden, a 
shimmer and scent of June roses, through the 
open windows, came flowing in to complete 
the general impression of delicacy and charm. 

Sir Oliver perceived another guest already 
in possession; a friend and the son of friends. 

“Hullo, Durrant, we are before our time! 
Why aren’t you at the Palace to-night—for 
the Drawing-room?” 

“T am not on duty.” 

‘*You, I imagine, have dined here before?” 

“Oh, yes, several times.” But instantly, 
the young soldier’s honest, snub-nosed coun- 
tenance seemed to lose something of its open- 
ness. 


A portentous message 

“T am told the chef is a marvel,” said Sir 
Oliver, smiling. 

“Trust Lord Wing for that!” 

““What—he’s responsible?” 

‘*He captured him from Voisin’s, at Christ- 
mas—bought him—literally—for some un- 
heard of sum—carried him over here, and has 


given him to Alec. es, he’s frightfully 
good.” The young man grinned. ‘But he 


has ‘nerves,’ and whenever there’s anything 
on—like a dinner-party—the other servants 
go in peril of their lives. But Mrs. Wing 
knows how to manage him. He says she’s 
the only lady he ever met who was worth 
cooking for.” 

“She understands the art?” 

“She understands the importance of it,” 
said the young man sententiously. ‘She 
seems to know what greedy pigs men are.” 

Sir Oliver laughed. 

**Men?” he said interrogatively. 

‘Well, of course there aren’t many women.” 
The words came out reluctantly. ‘But I 
can tell you Mrs. Wing—Carrie—is going 
to be splendid. Here she is!” 

The door was thrown open, and Caroline 
Wing entered hurriedly, with hands out- 
stretched—first to her husband’s cousin, 
whom she greeted now as an intimate, and 
then, a little more guardedly, to Lewson. 

** Jim—Sir Oliver!—How late I am! Well, 
anyhow, I’m before the Duchess—thank 
Heaven! And Alec’s still dressing! We've 
been to Henley, and only got back half an 
hour ago. Please, sit down, I am tired.” 

And she subsided into a chair, her thin, 
white arms hanging beside her, on the shiny 
folds of her dress, and her dark eyes dancing 
above the superb jewels that covered her breast. 

can’t say you look it!” said Lewson. 

Sir Oliver surveyed her, indeed, with an 
admiration not to be concealed. A creature 
more radiant, more alive, he thought he had 
never seen. Her tall and supple body, her 
proud head on its long throat, the sparkle 
in her look, the grace of movement,which was 
also the grace of power and energy, as of one 
mistress of herself and her environment—no 
sensitive observer but would have found it 
hard to take his eyes from her. A woman 
with a story behind her—and—perhaps? 
\ story to come ; that seemed to Sir Oliver 
the message of her personality and her beauty. 
He was sorry for Sir John Marsworth; and 
he was conscious of a secret wonder whether 
Alec Wing was man enough to hold her. 

The room began to fill. A small whirlwind 
accompanied the entrance of the Duchess, 
fat, fair, and sixty, leaning on her stick, and 
taking in all the guests, with a pair of the 
shrewdest eyes in London. 


The Royal cue 

“Well, my dear”’—this to Caroline—‘‘so 
this house is lived in again. Congratulate 
you. Wing has neglected it shamefully for 
years. The last time I set foot in it, it smelt 
like a cellar. You seem to have done wonders. 
How do you do, Alec. Late as usual?” 

For the young master of the house had just 
hurried into the room, full of apologies. He 
bent over her hand, smiling. 

“I’m afraid you know me of old, Aunt 
Lucy!” 

“T do.” The tone was just touched with 
sarcasm. Then—in his ear—‘Don’t you 
put me near that man Llewellyn—I saw him 
in the hall—I can’t be civil to him.” 

Mr. Robert Llewellyn belonged to the Front 
Opposition Bench, and had been Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury in the preceding 
Liberal Government. The Duchess imagined 
herself to be a great Whig lady; but her 
hatred for the Radical wing of her own 
party was only equalled by her contempt 
for the “extinct volcanoes” of the other. 
Alec laughed. 

“Trust Carrie! She has arranged it all.” 
The Duchess’ eyebrows went up as much as 
to say—‘‘ What can she know about it—yet?” 
Her nephew resumed: ‘“‘ You'll have to be con- 
tent with me, you know, on one side—but we’ve 
given you the Swedish minister on the other.” 

The Duchess’ brow cleared. 

| “All right—an agreeable man. 
90 





His wife, 


House 


(Continued from page 88) 


too—since she gave up the youth and beauty 
business. Go along, Alec—there’s the Am. 
bassador.” 

For the French Ambassador and his wife 
had that moment appeared. The Ambassa- 
dor, a robust black-haired, black-bearded man, 
looked extremely formidable, and had the 
softest possible manners, as though to make 
amends, both for his appearance and for the 
revolutionary memories suggested by his 
name. His wife beside him, thin, ultra. 
refined, with large, prominent eyes, was a 
miracle of well-preserved elegance. She 
belonged to a Legitimist family who had re- 
nounced her with horror on her marriage, 
The Ambassador greeted Caroline with par- 
ticular effusion. They had already met at the 
opera, where her beauty had made an instant 
captive of him. As for her story, it was only 
an added attraction. For all crimes passion- 
els, he felt the boundless indulgence of his 
nation. 

His wife behaved with more reserve. After 
a few words with the Wings she retreated to 
a seat beside the Swedish Minister's wife, 
with whom she talked eagerly of the State 
ball the night before. But as the buzz in the 
room grew louder, the French Ambassadress 
bent over her neighbour. ‘Have you seen 
her before—Madame Wing? No? Oh, yes” 

indifferently—‘‘she is lovely! The men 
rave about her. But poor thing!—what a 


pity! There was so much talk—at supper, 
last night. The Royalties have set their 
faces. They mean to show their opinion if 


they can. But indeed, there was scarcely a 
voice for them. Isn’t it tragic? Such wealth 

and such beauty! Of course, we diplomats 
can do what we please! And I find her 
charming!” 

The speaker put up a. gold-rimmed eye- 
glass in a fleshless hand and watched the 
movements of Mrs. Wing from a distance, as 
she might have watched the first act of a play 
that promised emotions. 

“Ma chere,” said the excited voice of the 
Swedish lady beside her. ‘‘ Voila, Kaminski!” 
A real triumph 

And amid a sudden hush in the now crowded 
room, a group round the door fell back, to 
let pass a singular figure—that of Eugénie 
Kaminski—the famous Servian dancer of the 
moment—herald and forerunner of a Slavonic 
art, which had not yet dawned on London. 
She came in with a gliding step, swathed in 
some glistening white stuff, and glittering 
with jewels. A deep scarlet belt, and a scarlet 
silk cap, emphasized the audacity of the eyes, 
the deathly pallor of the skin, the high cheek- 
bones, the wide nostrils, the slow, half-dreamy 
smile of the red lips. The eyes were black- 
ened above and below, the cheeks rouged. 
Something Asian and barbaric seemed to 
enter with her, and sent a pleasing thrill 
through the London drawing-room. The 
Duchess rose from her seat, and hobbled as 
fast as she could to add her greetings to those 
of the Wings; the French Ambassador, Robert 
Llewellyn, various young peers, and diplo- 


matic underlings, among the foremost 
“bloods” of the moment, hurried to the 
scene. With half-shut eyes, her long hands 


and snaky arms quivering in accompaniment 
to every word and change of expression, the 
dancer held her court. 

Captain Durrant did not join it. He 
fidgetted, uncomfortable and frowning, in 
the background. He was a plain man, strictly 
brought up in an old and pious Scotch family, 
who was always getting into trouble with his 
own moral principles. He had yielded so far 
as to become the friend and champion of his 
new cousin “Carrie.” But in inviting this 
Servian Dalila—of whose history, as a member 
of one of the Household regiments he knew 
more than he wanted to know—it seemed to 
him that Alec’s wife had made a serious 
mistake. ‘It will do her harm,” he said to 
himself, fuming. ‘In her position she ought 
to be doubly careful. A stupid blunder! I 
shall talk to Alec.” 

Meanwhile the Ambassadress was murmut- 
ing to the Duchess. 

‘Quelle triomphe pour Madame Wing! She 
goes nowhere. Only a week ago—so they told 
me at the Palace last night—she refused a 
Windsor ‘command’—and quite insolently. 
Her little dog was ill, she said, and she could 
not leave him.” 


“Carrie!—Mrs. Whitton!” 

“Am I the very, very last?” said Mrs. 
Whitton, throwing up her hands in dismay— 
“A thousand apologies, dear Mrs. Wing. 
LL 
But Carrie, after greeting her tardy guest, 
had flown at a signal from Lord Wing, who 
had recently entered, and had something to 
whisper in her ear. Mrs. Whitton looked at 
her host. “ 

“T was at Henley, too. I saw you. What 
a pace you must have come home at! Were 
there no police?” 

Alec was conscious, as she spoke, that her 
looks were extremely agreeable, though not 
in any way brilliant. She was dressed in 
black, with some fine pearls, which sult 

(Continued on page 92) 
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“The Trellis” 


Made in 


RELLIS—a new veil of 
charm and _ distinction. 
Sure to become the wearer 
bound to be the envy of all 
who see it. “Trellis” designs at 
all good shops. 


Remember Van Raalte Veils 
stretch without tearing 
wash without wearing 
-outlast three ordinary veils. 

Write for ‘*Miladi’s Veil’’ astyle booklet 
which tells how to wear and care for veils. 
E.& Z.VAN RAALTE 
100 C-Fifth Avenue New York 


protection this little white ticket i t every yard 
k for it! 
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| course in elegance, superficial certainly but to where etiquette required her to be 





The World 


ing lady hurriedly entered, reviled her rival But here is the proof. Once upon a tj 
and shot her left-centre, the audience palpi- in the great hall at Buckingham Pp a 
tated, not at the poignancy of the situation Queen Victoria sat, grim as a griffon and 
but at the effectiveness of the lines, and not never a word spake she. But she lethal 
of the dialogue either, but the lines of the her watch which, beautifully bejeweled es 
heroine s clothes. well worth looking at. It marked three = 
rhose clothes, those lines rather, provided a At three she was to have gone sony = Rese: 
J Te, 








Way of the 
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. . a 
the average woman very adequate and which panied by the Duchess of Whatever her meal 
the modest youth, the author, was too young may have been, who was the Mistre . f the 
’ : 1 ) ’ “ Mistress o » 
to understand. For in any play, the action Robes. But the duchess delayed. The | en 
at) ° ( OoTrds 


| interests women very little; the plot, when and ladies who stood about conjectured f 
is er or 


there is one, not at all. Itis the costumes that the duchess, not the headsman’s cold 
stir the feminine heart, for a woman’s éfat perhaps, but royal hot shot. Then adden 
- . suddenly 


| d’ame is directly induced by what she wears, came the roll of wheels, the clatter of hoof 
| while the emotions she may arouse are caused doors were opened, and the duche white 
ned, 3 ss, white 





by the manner in whic h she wears it. beneath her paint, her ostrich feather wry 
Manner then is ev erything. ; Without it an excuse trembling on her lips, swam it te ‘hy 
there can be no elegance, which is the reason _ presence tei 7 

perhaps why royals are so dowdy. On the “My dear,” said V. R., “I fancy that y 
\ ° an é \ at your 


Continent, before the war, a commoner fell watch must be out of order Please let 
A . ase let me 


| in love with one of them. He was declared give you mine. 


insane. Severe, perhaps, but just. Besides, All this happened so long ago that the ev 
you cannot expect a princess of the blood to gelical simplicity of it might Dro nt te - 
be a woman of the world. For that matter called old-fashioned. But rec 0 Sa ” 
a girl might be born with a closed crown in her people have been showing how ws A = 
mouth; she might find the Bank of England too could be. Last month or the oe Ned 
in her mother’s arms, and have the Bank of fore, Elizabeth of Austria issued rt pense 
France for cradle, but their united coffers, her countrywomen, begging them to live ee 
with the crown thrown in, would not enable simply as ‘possible’ Already Englis! ‘du h 
her to purchase elegance. Suits and trappings, esses were doing that. Enrolled a. — 
yes Parures all you like. But elegance Cross they had gone to the front Coine 
never. It is nowhere on ale. dentally, the French éégantes when not with 
; It is. probably for this reason that Mme. them, were making bandages in their homes 
Récamier suggested that its principles should that is when homes they had be 
be taught. The theatre cannot do that. The Before the war, these ladies were typical 
shops either. Still less a fancy ball. But mondaines living apparently for nathided but 
what these cannot effect, the war will. For the joyous folly of it, in the same maaan a 
the war, in ushering the simple life, will local society was living here. Then off went 
demonstrate by the latter that elegance is the guns! There are no mondaines in Europe 
never elegance unless it is unpretentious, and, now. All are simple as you please und a 
in the showing, show too that it is precisely with true democracy, local society has always 
In unpretentiousness that good breeding con- shaped its customs on theirs, it is perhap: 
sists. Good breeding has many a masque. obvious that the fashion they have set will be 
But when stripped of its domino, you are apt followed here—not in nursing and knittin ; 
to find that its elements are every one of them perhaps, but in bidding folly good-bye * 
at variance with anything to which the term As a fashion, that may seem new. But it 
simplicity cannot be applied. And there you was in vogue after the Deluge, after the Fall 
are. Elegance is simplicity, and simplicity, of Rome. Nothing is new except that which 
good breeding. has been forgotten. ' 


and Abuse of Jewelry 


(Continued from page 27) 


The Use 


and diamond ornaments were blazing round There are few jewels that can be worn by 
her throat, at her neck and in her ears. Un- everybody. Emeralds are, perhaps, the col- 
less she was afraid of burglars or fire, itis hard oured stones most generally becoming. They 
to explain or to excuse such misuse of beauti- suit dark women and fair, they can be worn 
ful gems. with nearly every coloured dress. Remember 
Heavy settings for jewelry should be that under all circumstances jewelry is no more 
avoided, they are woefully mid-Victorian and than a means to an end, it is not and can never 
unfashionable. The lightest platinum settings be the end itself. 
avail to set off the beauty of jewels, and there When M. Worth was alive he would receive 
is no limit to the designs that really clever a client in his afelier, study her face and figure 
jewelers have to offer. Even the heirlooms for a few moments and then describe in a few 
are subject to fashion. It does not suffice to terse sentences the costume that was needed 
wear heavy, clumsy and ill-set jewels of the to emphasize her beauty or conceal her defects 
kind that our grandmothers laboured under. —as the case might be. What we want is a 
I have known many women who have not great jeweler who will deal with women as 
hesitated to break up and reset the “family M. Worth did, who would be able to say with 
fender.” as they irreverently call the tiara equal certainty “you must wear such and 
they have inherited, and I have never seen a such jewels in such and such form.” Some 
change of this sort that has not been an im- women look quite at their best with hardly 
provement. ‘Tiny. crowns, filets and bands a jewel on them, others can carry a magnifi- 
save many a headache, and are far more at- cent burden and look beautiful beneath it. 
tractive than the old-fashioned tiara. Light There is one statement that may be made 
ness, elegance and a certain fitness, a proper with assurance. It is better to dispense with 
relation between the jewel worn and the jewelry altogether than to wear too much, or 
wearer—these are the key-notes of later day to wear colours that shriek defiance at one 
fashion. If we wear jewels because we are another, or to wear a mass of precious stones 
keenly conscious of their charm, the chances self-consciously. There are few women who, 
are that they will prove becoming; if we wear by their choice and arrangement of precious 
them merely because they are large or costly, stones, make themselves look more distin- 
we can never hope to make them a part of the guished and attractive. Too often, the 
picture. For when we truly love a jewel we costly jewels worn only serve to make the 
shall, consciously or unconsciously, give it a wearer conspicuous in the least attractive 


setting that is harmonious. fashion possible. 


Eltham House 


(Continued from page 90) 


the pale fairness of her head, and the air and “Oh, you were with the Washingtons?” 
exercise of the afternoon had given freshness There was a sudden eagerness in Wing’s 
to her complexion. She was certainly dis- voice. “T thought I saw him in the distance. 


tinguished, he said to himself; one would Is he a friend of yours? 

notice her anywhere. And he thought with She nodded, moving on into the crowd of 
a passing amusement of their old boy and girl the room. 

flirtation at that Oxford ball—St. John’s, “We must have a talk after dinner, mustn't 
wasn’t it? He seemed to see the beautiful we?” said Wing, following her, and perceiving 
old garden with its fairy lamps, and the grey at the same moment that dinner had been 
front of the college. She had actually let him announced. 

kiss her—under the trees. What a pair of Mrs. Whitton looked back over her shoulder 
babes! He must tell Carrie about it—and_ smiling. ‘TI shall expect you.” 


make her laugh. And now, here was the poor But her manner, though gracious, was 
little thing left alone; and not too well off, so a trifle queenly. Nothing at all in it 


it was said. Why, she couldn’t be more than of the “poor little thing.” It and she 
six or seven-and twenty. It washard on her. piqued his curiosity, and when a few min- 

Some unspoken consciousness seemed to utes later he found himself between the 
pass between, their eyes, and she smiled. Ambassadress and the Duchess, he was still 

“When one is with a future Prime Minister, speculating about her. How had Caroline 
you know,” she continued, still excusing herself, got hold of her for this dinner? He could 
“one has to do what he does. He joined us not remember—except that he had told 
about five—just to see his son Billy row—Billy’s his wife of his chance meeting with Mrs. 
race came on late, and I couldn’t get away.” Whitton in the park. 

(To be continued in the A pril issue) 
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The Oriental Store 









HERE is a gleam of Oriental splendor in these beautiful 


Announce the Arrival of a New Importation of 


hand-loom Eastern silks, an exquisite harmony of tint, rich- 
ness of texture and grace of fold, that make them indispensable 
to the woman seeking distinctiveness and individuality in dress. 


The color range includes all of the new colors from the black 





CS Sul) 
SEND. 


and white combinations to the subtle tints and exquisitely 
shaded effects—many of which originated with and are 
confined exclusively to Vantine’s. Included are. 


Canton Silk Crepes, 40 inches wide, $4 a yard 
Kobe Crinkled Crepes, 27 inches wide, $1.50 to $2.25 a yard 
43 inches wide, $2.25 to $3 a yard 
New Crepe Brocades, plain and crinkled, 27 to 43 inches wide 
$2.50 to $5 a yard 
Chinese Hand-loom Pongees, natural color, 34 inches wide 
85c. to $4 a yard 


Chinese Striped Pongees, 27 inches wide, white or natural ground 


sb LEG 






~) 


The Largest Oriental Store 
in the World 


$2 to $3 a yard 
Japanese Satin, 40 inches wide, $3 a yard 
Oriental Charmeuse, 40 inches wide, $5 a yard 
Uzura Silk Crepe, 42 inches wide, $3 a-yard 
Shizura Crepe, 42 inches wide, $3 a yard 
Oriental Silk Shirtings, 32 inches wide, $1.50 a yard 
Lyons Printed Japanese Habutai Silks, 27 inches wide, 85c. to $1.50 a yard 


Upon request we shall mail postpaid samples of any of the above 


A A-A:-VANTINE-&-CO Inc. 


Fifth Avenue and 39th Street, New York 
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Latest Books dy 
Ever Popular Authors 





Mrs. Humphry Ward 


Delia Blanchflower 
The Boston Transcript says: 

“It is fiction at its best, fiction at Mrs. 
Ward’s best, fiction that causes us to think 
while we are deriving #sthetic enjoyment 
fromit. It is woven out of the very stuff 
of life. Price, $1.35 Net 


Coningsby Dawson 
The Unknown Country 
Author of “‘The Garden Without Walls,” 
“The Raft,” etc. 

With rare vividness the author describes 
experiencesin the World Beyond, A master 
piece of fiction. Illustrated. Price, 50c. Net 


Elinor Glyn 


Three Things 
Author of ‘‘The Reason Why,” etc. 


e n the deeper problems of present-day 
existence. illustrated. Price, 35c. Net 


™ » 2 . 
Arthur B. Reeve 
Guy Garrick 
Author of “The Dream Doctor’ and 
“Exploits of Elaine.’’ 

In Guy Garrick, Mr. Reeve has created 
aworthy rival of Craig Kennedy. A new, 
long de tective novel, full of exciting adven- 
tures, with an interesting love story. 

., -he disclosure of the arch-criminal’s 
identity finally forms a dramatic climax. 
Not published serially. Price, $1.00 Net 


~ ¥ 
George RandolphChester 
and Lillian Chester 
Che Ball of Fire 
A new long novel of New York social 
ane business life. Larger in scope, more 
rilliant in execution, and vastly more im- 


portant than anything Mr. Chester has 
yet done. Illustrated. Price, $1.35 Net 


Dr. Harvey W. Wiley 
1oo1 Tests of Foods, Beverages 
and Toilet Accessories 





ae 4 The book 
S,not only what to avoid, but what to 
put on the pantry shelf. Price, $1.25 Net 





Hearst’s International Library Co. 
New York 
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Simplicity 
Sand silk and crepe shape, 
green faille silk foliage and 


shaded yellow roses—artfully 
blended—make this one of 


our daintiest Spring models, 


CMPbipps.Inc 


29-33 West 3B 2St.LV. YGty 











No. 1436 


Cotton Bou- 
tine dress in 
an Eton ef- 
fect, finished 
with crochet 
all fringe. 
Vestee and 
cuffs of white 
organdie, em- 
broidered in 
colored  scal- ‘ F \ ; 

lops. Front of \ 18 ; 
waist andcuffs \ 
trimmed with \ | 
oval-shaped \ | fh 
buttons. Belt \ j f 
and sash at ! 
side, of fine ~ ai 
velvet ribbon. A circular 


skirt forming a yoke at back, 
set with crochet buttons. A 


Colors: White, Belgian 
Blue, Pink and Putty. 


Price, Prepaid, $12.50 


Special Mail Offer 


to introduce our meth- 
ods to you. 

We manufacture our 
own goods and sell by 
mail only. You can 
save a great deal of 
money, and get thevery 
latest Spring Styles 
from us. 


Money cheerfully refunded if not pleased. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET SHOWING 
VARIETY OF ADVANCED SPRING 
STY > 


Carleton 
Costumes 


286 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Room 1001 
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Mothers, You are proud of your little ones 


now. But just imagine how they will look in 


Ford & Allen 
Tailored 


5 Wash Suits 


in. “THE “best-dressed” 
; Cn, children in the leading 
ww cities. of the world wear 
our dainty, distinctive, 
serviceable suits and go 
into ecstasies over them. 






‘ Children of fashion in New 
York, London, Paris, Ber- 
lin, Vienna — in fact in 
every large city, are dressed 
from our catalog as regular- 
ly as the seasons change. 


Write for our new Free 
Catalog of Styles for 1915 


Our latest creations include Priscilla and Balmacaan rompers, 
Old English, Russian, middy, blouse and afternoon suits; and 
exquisite wash silk Fauntleroy and dancing class costumes. 


The materials embrace new poplins, soiesettes, piqués, fancy 

plissés and crepes, Renfrew ginghams, galateas, linens, ratinés, 

Panama cloth, worsted serges and wash silks. 
5 


The prices range from 60c to $7 
for children aged from 2 to 8 years 


Parents who take pride in the appearance of their children and who ap- 
preciate true economy, need the beautiful Ford & Allen Style Book for 
the Spring of 1915. Let us send it to you. Samples and delivery free. 


FORD & ALLEN 


44H FEDERAL STREET 
BOSTON, U.S. A. 
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Playtime Clothes 


The Little Nell 
costume from Best 
& Co. has a plaited 
skirt of plaid cotton 
crépe and white 

A girly ” get-up” 
consists of a plaid 
serge skirt topped by 
a saucy Eton jacket 


poplin blouse frilled 
in white lawn stud- 
ded with pearl but- 


tons. 
of blue serge, the 


short sleeves display- 
ing the muslin sleeves 
of the waist. 


There’s nothing “‘girlified” in this pink 
finen suit from Gebriider Mosse. The vest 
of the linen is piped in white matching the 
linen shirt and colfar. 


One of the 
daintiest little 
frocks brought 
from Paris by 
Mrs. E. Roscoe 
Mathews for 
her little girl is 
of dotted mull, 
tucked and 
edged in Cluny 
lace. 















The little Dombey suit for the afternoon 
has the white linen trousers buttoning onto 
a soft linen shirt “dressed up” with a plaited 
linen frill. 


A little smocking regulates the fulness 
of this blue-and-white-checked gingham 
dress from Gebriider Mosse, the collar, 
cuffs and belt being of white piqué. 
Harper’s Bazar will buy any of these things for you 

There is mo extra charge for this service 
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Four New Novels 
of American Life 





~ ‘THE TURMOIL 


By BOOTH TARKINGTON 


Try tore- 
member 
the ten- 
derest 
story of 
love you 
haveever 
heard or 
read; try 
to recall 
the never 
to be for- 
Sotten 
sensation 
of your own first all-enfolding 
rapture—and then you may 

form some faint picture of the 
beautiful story Booth Tark- 
ington has written in his great 

new novel, “The Turmoil.” 

$1.35 net 


THE LONE STAR 
RANGER 


By ZANE GREY 


Arushing story of the wild 
border days of Texas in the 
early seventies, with their 
desperate contests between 
outlaws and rangers. Inci- 
dent after incident crowd 
one upon another—hair- 
breadth escapes, deeds of 
thrilling adventures, manly 
chivalry, devoted love. 
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nizes perfectly with your tempera- /. 
ment—that exactly expresses you. 
You will find the one fragrance 
that is the very essence of your- 
self among the many rare and 
delightful perfumes distilled by 


RIGAUD 
PARIS 


Our dainty booklet, “ Personality 
in Perfumes” shows you how 

to find the one perfume 
which accentuates your 
individual charm and 
distinguishes you from 

all other women. 

Send for your 

copy today, 












Address : RIGAUD 
75 Barrow Street 
New York City 

















XXX OX ODIO XIE 








$1.35 net 
“se! GREAT 


Gre at MIRAGE. 
Mirage 





By 
JAMES 
L. FORD Fn Ra 











The eyes of youth, looking 
toward the City, see a glit- 
tering horizon, and Mr. Ford 
—who knows his City as few 
men know it—tells with skill 
and a good-humored_brill- 
lance what is behind the 
reflection of the great mirage. 

$1.35 net 


THE LADDER 


By PHILIP CURTISS 
The history of a casual 
man who found it easier to 
climb than to fall. A hope- 
ful, optimistic story of the 
possibilities of American life. 
e hero passes through 
Various sections of its social 
strata as farm-boy, factory- 
worker, soldier, state Sena- 
tor, and playwright. 
$1.30 net 
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CHE CALLA Lily in 
miniature. The inner 
calyx, in translucent white 
enamel; the pistil, a pearl. 
Fourteen Karat gold. 


on 


ie In this beautiful and appropriate 
= design, the Juliet Gift Set comes 


with the Easter Flowers; and appeals 
(3) to all who love them. 
; 
~ 








UNIFORM Lily Hat Pins and Veil Pins in Select 
Case. The form is highly distinctive and felicitous; 
the craftsmanship, superior. A charming selection, 
whether as a gift or for oneself. 
Order of your jeweler 


O=@ DAY. CLARK & CO., NEWARK, N. J. 
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Lady 
Duft 
Gordon 


named this model 


“‘How do you do ? ” 


and set the mark of her approval 
on several of the beautiful! fab- 


ade by 


Ye Sidon Soom 


—but this one, the new and 
very smart **Cordurex’’ is one 
of her special favorites. 


We show the tailleur she made 
of it, and the soft hanging folds 
it assumes when made into such 


ere little mx 


this one. 


t is striped — 


stripes on a drapy 


round — that 


an extraordinary am 
ot wear. 
In plain white, purple and 
white, and ot I 
a 


nd mixtures. 


Send for samples. 
Acquaint yourself with the Shel- 
ton Looms, the name that ap- 
pears on the selvage of every 
we make. It means qual- 
ity, perfection and style. 


Sidney Blumenthal & Co., Inc. 


397 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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The vouthful 
jacket of this suit 
complements the 
straight lines of 
the envelop skirt 
which sports a 
loose punel in 
Jront 
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The Really 
Practical Corset 


N designing the new Goodwin Model O, the 

purpose was to produce a corset at a moderate 

price which would conserve the health and 
comfort of women; and, in addition, provide for 
all the very latest demands of dress. 


The result has been that this new Model O of 


I, y ; 
CORSET 


has received the highest commendations from 
medical men as well as from designers of women’s 


clothes, who know that upon the corset depends 
the grace and artistic draping of the gown. 


The Model O comes either front or back lace, 
in any material, and in all sizes and lengths. The 
boning is sufficient for the woman of unusual weight 
and yet so placed in front as to permit the slight 
woman with prominent hip bones to wear the 
corset with absolute comfort. 


Price from $5.00 up 


Photographic reproductions of all new Goodwin 
Corsets on living models, with measurement-blanks, 
instructions for fitting, etc., mailed without charge 
to those requesting Catalog V. 


Corsets of every description 


373 Fifth Avenue, New York 


BOSTON as 687 Boylston St. PHILADELPHIA 1120 Wainut St. 
KANSAS CITY Waldheim Bldg. SAN FRANCISCO 330 Sutter St 
CHICAGO 57 East Madison St. LOS ANGELES 220 West Fifth st 


S. H. CAMP & COMPANY, Manufacturers, Jackson, Mich. 
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Through the Lorgnette 
(Continued from page 20) 


the knitting-needles that the shops furnishing mother and daughter form a study in black 
the necessary paraphernalia are not supplied and white, the matron wearing handsome cos. 
with the directions. At only one shop, | am tumes of black velvet and crape while the 
told, is it possible to find directions for knit- future débutante wears white cloth costumes 
ting the new kimono sweaters of a severity that contrasts strikingly with the 
They must be kimono; even the most am- languid grace of her figure and her Oriental 
bitious knitter would not attempt a set-in eyes. At a recent tea at the Chevy Chase 
sleeve. They are of medium length, have she wore one of the new full skirts of heayy 
straps through which a belt is drawn, and white silk. Her coat was a short military 
some kind of a collar. “And be sure that they affair, fastening with three heavy silk frogs, 
are sloppy,” warned my instructor. The soldier’s collar and narrow cuffs were of 
This reminds me that the most popular _ tailless ermine. She carried a small round muff 
prizes for bridge this winter are knitting-bags. of the ermine, and her hat was one of the 
Some of them are really stunning affairs, made _ tricornes of heavy white beaver, with an up- 
from exquisite bits of silk, gay with silk flow- standing pompon of white uncurled ostrich, 
ers and gold lace, but if you are clever with These tricorne hats, by the way, are tre. 
your needle you can fashion wonderfully mendously popular with the débutantes and 
effective ones from the queer, artistic silks their sisters. Miss Genevieve Clark, who 
now being sold at such ridiculously low prices came out last year, and whose engagement to 
on the bargain counters of some of the large James M. Thomson, of New Orleans, was re- 
shops. cently announced, is wearing a cream felt 
. " tricorne that is very becoming. To be abso- 
Something different lutely chic, it has been decreed that the colour 
You, on the perpetual search for something must be either black or white; if black, the 
different, will find a clever tempter in a new one bit of decoration may be of gold, but if 
candy. It was a feature—and not an insig- white is chosen, either a black or white pom- 
nificant one—of a luncheon which to the de- pon must be used. 


lighted guests came as a promise of the eagerly i 
awaited spring. In the air there was the per- In Dixieland 
fume, not of hothouse blossoms, but of the The rain descends so unexpectedly these 


flowers which grow to beauty in the open, even days at Palm Beach, that a protection of some 
the earthy odour so fragrant to the nostrils kind is becoming as much of a matter of course 
of the country lover, being discernible; on the as it is with our English cousins. A particu- 
menu were the first offerings of the garden, larly good looking coat was worn by an actress 
but the most symbolic feature was the butter- who claims that she is here to rest. It is white 
flies in candy. A replica in shape and size of and of a rubberized material, and fastens from 
nature’s insect de /uxe, their delicate green the collar, which is high and flaring to protect 
tint harmonized with the colour scheme, and the neck, straight down the front to the hem 
their refreshing flavour of mint suggested with white celluloid buttons. It paled into 
other concoctions which come with the spring insignificance beside a rubberized Highland- 
below the Mason and Dixon line. They were er’s plaid coat, built on the lines of the good 
really more like the French candies than any old Inverness. And its wearer wore the cape 
I have tasted recently on this side of the flung over one shoulder, the other arm free. 
pond. Dressy hats being out of the question, there 

In answer to our enthusiastic inquiries our are any number of informal little affairs; soft, 
hostess explained that they were the brain crushable shapes of golfine or Rodier’s russi- 
thought in candy of an enterprising little dor, the rolled brim adjusted to give a non- 
southern woman who has an office in one of chalant, who-cares-for-rain air. Of the stiff 
the studio buildings. After this explanation hats, I particularly fancy the type Mrs. 
it was not difficult to trace the origin of the Quincy Shaw 2nd affects. This has an irregu- 
little favours beside each plate—a basket of lar crown, anda black and white belting rib- 
honey pecans—for the basket, even to its cov- bon tied in a snappy bow directly in the front. 
ering of sacking, was a miniature edition of The white linen hats on the ‘ Tipperary” 
the baskets carried by the mammies in Dixie- order have their band of Scotch plaid with the 
land. The contents—a drop of real southern little tails in the back, but they appear a bit 
honey, crystallizing a pecan—need no further bold beside the Highlander’s caps of white 
words of praise. linen with the rosette or long white condor’s 

Miss Elizabeth Yunk Kwai, daughter of quill at the side. And just because they want 
the Commissioner of the Chinese Legation, is to be different the milliners, whose shops get 
going about informally to teas and things all my bridge winnings, are trimming the hats 
with her mother, who is an American. The on the right instead of the left side. 


The Responsibility of Motherhood 


(Continued from page 26) 


them—especially the mother—to be the would have watched for possible signs of evil 
proper and well-established religious methods and would finally have guided each one 
for the bringing up of their children. So through the dangerous age, on to the time 
the remorseless laws of cause and effect when every man and woman must answer for 
rolled on their Juggernaut Car and crushed — himself or herself. 


the victims. Heredity is sometimes stronger than even 
Now if this mother had had the end—that the wisest bringing up, but who can say how 
of her children’s happiness and welfare many families might not have been saved and 


really in view, she would have questioned her- kept together, by a prudent and understanding 
self as to the best methods of obtaining that mother’s love? 

end. She would not have been content just to I implore every mother in the world to 
go on with the narrow ideas which had held _ reject ruthlessly all the rules which she has been 
sway in her own day and which had, perhaps, taught for the guidance of her family, unless 
succeeded then because they were aided by she has proved with common sense that they can 
two forces now stultified, namely, a tremen- be profitably applied to each particular case. 
dous respect for discipline and the spirit of the I would ask her to keep to no transmitted 
age which brought no suggestion of personal axiom, unless it comes up to the requirements 
liberty to young minds.’ Had she thought out of the ever-changing and ever-advancing day. 
all these things she would have studied each There is only one unchangeable and immuta- 
child’s character, and taught each one in ble command which we should follow, and this 
the way best calculated to develop a noble is that we should not soil our souls, or render 
character. She would have taught the simple them up to God, degraded and smirched, when 
religion of respect for the loan God has we go hence upon that journey from whence 
made in giving their bodies a soul—and she no man returneth. 








La Mode de Paris 


(Continued from page 23) 


touch of colour to a costume. Collars more recently, the imperial crinoline, the 
will be small, close fitting or standing. product of a period of lavishness, was swept 
Many of the so-called military collars will away by the war of 1870, leaving in its place, 
be high at the back and at the sides, but the comparatively tight skirt and plain waist, 
low in front. which, more or less modified, has dominate 
As for spring materials, there are gabardines fashions ever since. And undoubtedly, altet 
in silk and wool, silk and woolen serges, this stupendous conflagration, the 1915 
taffetas, glacé and changeant. For the waists fashions will seem a total break with those 
of three-piece suits, I am using special fou- of 1913 and the early part of 1014. 
lards in vivid and daring patterns. Materials In speaking of fashions, however, I always 
will not be so new this year as designs feel prompted to add: “All this is theory. 
In this connection, it may be worth noticing, The practical side of it is that a woman should 
en passant, that all great upheavals seem to be suitably and becomingly gowned. The 
renovate fashions. Take the wide panniers aim of a creator of fashion is to clothe women, 
of Marie Antoinette and compare them with not woman. Consequently, there can be 
Josephine’s dresses, after the Revolution and noiron rule. The trend of a fashion must be 
the Napoleonic wars. Take the change from followed differently by different women. 
empire to monarchy, again, thatistosay,from The trend of this year, is piquancy, neatnes 
the slender clinging gown to the fuller bell- simplicity, sanity—it must be adapted to 
shaped skirt of the Romantic period. And suit individuals.” 
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| Skin Lil a. Lily 


t. beautifal pearly- -white effect so 
sougit after bythe, fashionable waman 
i to-dayewnly obtkined by thé,uge of 


“DAINTY WHITE” 


Uns urpagsec 1 fr the evening vi eft, an un- 
rivaled beauty aid for the fa neck and 
arms Partjetifarly effective unc nder the glare 
of bright lights. 

Will not rub off, ane iniuee the clothing, but 
readily remdyable with soap and water. 

Nota liquid, nor a powe eee but a cream 
prefetable tovelther. An excellent whitene er 
for the.nails, 

In tubes—50:cents Postpaid. 
THE RAY MFG, CO, 
246 West 46th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Spring models of La Patricia Corsets are | 
now ready for display. 3 


Individuaily fitted, they mould the 
figure into modish lines without 
unhygienic compression. 


MADAM a 1 


[a PATRICE SHOPS} 


BOSTON NEW YORK 
120 Boylston St. 509 Fifth Ave. 
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What Candies 
Would You Have ? 


HOSE that in appearance 

tempt, that when eaten 

prove the most delicious? ‘These 
are being made for you. 


Confections tempting and truly 
delicious. Excellence in all that 


fine candies should be 
PARK & TILFORD 


Chocolates and Bonbons 


are of quality superior. The Choc- 
olate coating is roasted to a rich, 
heavy brown of delightful aroma 
and every piece is made by Candy 
Makers expert in creating forms 
“temptingly delicious.” 


You can now obtain Park & Tilford 
Chocolates and Bonbons at 6000 
agencies throughout the United 
States. In New York at our branch 
stores and all places of importance. 


PARK & TILFORD 


NEW YORK 
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6 diamonds, re 
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124--Reconstructed 
Se apphire, , platinum 
me unting, 26 dia- 
monc $125.00 






$10. 


scarf-pi 





23—Platinum 
Dinne © Ring. boc 
diamonds aps 
we ork. $135 
126—Inde soe i ible Ont- 
ental pad. 1 
ruby. or ALM nm 


125 ie structed Sap- 
phire, dia me mynd platinum 
$35.00 


paint on + aii 
Remounting and Remodelling 


324B FIFTH AVENUE 
ew York 


1 Spe 
ial design 
in 14k gold, 
real pearl, 
1 dis eee: 
$50.0¢ 
irisian ef 
fe ot, inde structible 
pe varl, any c¢ ES be 
ename el mtg. $20.01 
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The Corsets That Fulfill a Mission 


THE fashionable corset must do certain things: 
it must combine art, style, beauty, merit, hygi- 
ene and common-sense —else it isn’t fashionable. 
New Spring La Resista models offer all of these first essentials, 
the delicately curving waist, the slightly higher bust, the 
flat back and slender hips. Also the great comfort feature 


@»  “SPIRABONE” 


This in itself is reason enough for + chee sing La Resista. Flex- 
ible, resilient, break- toate as a wise woman values health 
and comfort, she needs La Resista and “Spirabone.”’ 
oe ged = binant el 
Show gh-cla y where I 
La Res S kao 1 Wes st ‘sath St. New York. 


Every kind of Model $2.50, $3.50, $5.00 Up to $25.00 


LA RESISTA CORSET CO. 
11-B West 34th Street NEW YORK 











MID-SEASON REHABILITATION 


This is a timely month in which to give your maids’ 

ardrobes a thorough inspection. When you have de- 
cided what should be renewed, the needed articles can be 
reasonably obtained at JOSEPH'sS. If out of town, write. 


A frilly frock for 
“Sweet Sixteen,” from 
J. M. Gidding & Co., isa 
happy medley of net and 
filet lace, pink rosebuds 
and ribbons. Net hat 
banded in ribbons. 


Personal Maid’s Costume 

No. 846 (at left), Irish Poplin, 
Gibson waist, opening front, 
closely buttoned; buttons of 
same material; dainty piping 
at waist; coat sleeve, 4 but- 
tons; 3-piece skirt; all ma- 
terials imported. All shades, 

Black sateen, $3 
No 846-50. Exquisitely pretty 
apron of dotted Swiss, pure 
linen edges, $1.25. Also in fine 
net and Persian Lawn. 
No. 846-51. Lace-trimmed 
cuffs and collar to mate ch, 40c. 
846-52. Caps for 
easions, 25c, 35c, 45c, 


Trained Nurse’s Costume 
No. 104 (at right), of striped 
Seersucker, 5-gore skirt, open- 
ing on side Waist opening 
front, Bishop sleeves, $1.50 to 
$2.50 


No. 104-50. Nurse’s five-gore 

apron, linen, $1; sheeting, 85c; 

sheeting gathered, 75c. 

No. 104-51. Apron bibs, linen, 

5c; sheeting, 35¢; cambric, 25c. 

No. 104-52. Linen cuffs, 25c. 

Nurse's caps, 15¢ to 50c 
COATS AND BONNETS 

in all approved styles and shades, 

at reasonable prices. 


Send for Free Illustrated Portfolio of Designs 


129 East 34th Street 
Telephone, 5571 Murray Hill 
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New York 


At Lexington Avenue 


A frothy skirt of white 
organdie (upper centre) is 
topped by Bonwit Teller & 
Co. by a saucy coatee of 
rose-pink taffeta, the neck- 
band and girdle of black 
velvet giving the accent. 


‘ 


— 


Jeanne Lanvin sends to J. M. 
Gidding & Co. a frock of black 
charmeuse (lower left sketch) 
with touches of Joffre blue velvet 
and multi-coloured embroidery. 


a ao ii 


So practical is this blue 
linen gown that Best & 
Co. call it the “ Campus 
dress.”’ Pockets on white 
leather belt and collar and 
cuffs of piqué add a chic 
touch to a simple frock. 





Another Jeanne Laavio 
model, imported by Jobs 
Wanamaker, is of cover! 
plaited in the back, a0 
with the new cartridge 
pockets in addition to the 
breast pockets. 


Pockets have been feater® 
by Alice Maynard on this white 
linen (lower centre), piped aod 
embroidered in green, and wit 
green linen collar and calls 
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Burgesser Models are recognized by 
their originality, style and character. 


On sale at all leading dealers. 











1 and 3 West 37th Street 


(wholesale only.) 
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ay LT » THE] VY corset | 


OF BEWITCHING GRACE —ACCENTUATING 


[ OVER A HUNDRED DISTINCTLY ORIGINAL MODELS 
POISE AND BEAUTY 


THE LINES OF YOUTHFUL 




















$| 00 
$9.00 MATRONLY LINES AND 
$3.00 Cis BACK CURVES ELIMI- 
$3.50 NATED — THE CORRECT 
sz .00 FOUNDATION FOR’ THE 
> “MODES OF THE HOUR” 
$6.00 
$750 
$8.50 SMART CREATIONS 
$1 ().00 Especially adapted for = 
4.950 Street, Automobile, Dancing, 
Evening and Athletic Wear. © 
15” INCLUDING THE 
$20). NEW NIP-IN-WAIST ~— 
pe FRONTS ANDG 
$5 () 00 STRAIGHT - LINE BACKS ~— 
All models fitted by expert corsetieres at 
+ 
Mollie Mayers 
iV¥ CURSET STORE 
Correspondence and Mail Orders Invited 
392 FIFTH AVENUE at 36th Street, NEW YORK 
“LULU FADA”~ An Ivy Model CORSET H COMPANY, Mfrs., WORCESTER, MASS 














Complete IV Y lines also offered at: 
PHILADELPHIA: M. B. Stewart's, bo tong and 13th St. 
eae Palmer's Corset Store, 52 Winter St. 
BUFFA 5 Gardiner. Main St. and Chippewa. 





SAN FRANC O: Pomin’s, 895 Market and 243 Post St 
= LOS ANGELES: Bullock's 
2 NEWPORT, R. I. The King-McLeod Company 
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Zaluable Books for 
The Homemaker 








Harper’s Cook-Book 
Encyclopedia Illustrated 


$1.50 net 


The Cook-Book of 
Left-Overs 


Helen Carroll Clarke and t 
Phoebe Deyo Rulon 


How to Cook and 
Why — ("i2snomc”*) 

Elizabeth Condit and Jessie A. Long 
l6mo. $1.00 net 


Planning and Fur- 
nishing the Home 


Harper’s Home Economics) 
Mary J. Quinn 16mo., $1.00 net 


The Expert Maid 
Servant 


Christine Terhune Herrick 
l6mo. $1.00 net 


Manners and Social 
Usages Miustrated 


Good Form we All 
Occasions 


Florence Howe Hall 


16mo. 
$1.00 net 








16mo. $1.00 net 








Principles of Cor- 


rect Dress 

Florence Hull Winterburn 
16mo. $1.00 net 
Novel Ways of En- 
tertaining 

Florence Hull Winterburn 
16mo. $1.00 net 
Before the Baby 
Comes 


Marianna Wheeler 


The Baby: His Care 
and Training 


Marianna Wheeler 
Illustrated 


Hygiene for Mother 
and Child 


Francis H. MacCarthy 
Post 8vo, $1.2qpet 


Young Mother’s 
Handbook 


Marianna Wheeler 


16mo. $1.00 net 


16mo. $1.00 net 


16mo. $1.00 net 








HARPER & BROTHERS, 


FRANKLIN SQUARE 
NEW YORK 
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* THE MARK OF QUALIT 


REG. U.S. PAT, OFF 


Look for this Trade-mark 


woven into the hack of every rug 


Srade of oe | 
ITTALL RUG 


requires a fixed standard 
of materials and a certain 
fineness of weave. These 
are what you pay for. 


e Quality of Whittall R 
3D termines their Price ~ Their 
Nothing 
















_ Each 






















The price of Oriental 
Rugs may sometimes 
9 be a fair estimate of 
their value as works 
of art —-— but seldom is 
it a true expression of 
their practical worth as 
floor coverings. 


There is a Whittall Ru 
)’ Every Room in Every 






for 
ome 





4 Made in Worcester, Mass. by 
M.J.WHITTALL 
Sold by dealers Everywhere 


... Write for booklet 
Oriental Art in Whittal 

M.J.WHITTA 
WORCESTER , 
Department 









Rugs” 
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The NEW 1915 


SeeuForm 




















































THE AND 
PNEUMATIC SKIRT 
DRESS FORM MARKER 


| 


























Guaranteed For Five Years 


With ordinary care uill last a lifetime 


PNEU FORM iis the only Poeumatic Dress 
Form. You simply breathe into it the Breath of 
Life, and Pneu Form becomes YOU your 
perfect Second Self. By substituting different 
Form Covers and inflating, Pneu Form repro- 
duces any figure and serves perfectly for the 
dressmaking needs of any number of women. 
Indispensable in the home—invaluable to Dress- 
makers. 


NEW MODEL ILLUSTRATED ABOVE— 


$12.50 


which includes without extra charge: 


1, Pneu Form, 

2. Simplified Skirt Marker. (A dressmaking necessity.) 

3. Adjustable Skirt Form, attached and complete. 

4. Form Cover Paper Pattern, drafted to your measure, 
for making your own cloth ‘‘mould.”’ 

5. Small box about a foot square and five inches high in 
which PNEU FORM can be deflated and packed away 
when not in use. 

6. Delivery prepaid anywhere in U.S Reduced weight, 

8 pounds. 





Write for descriptive Booklet, ‘‘My Exact Figure, 
containing full information 








One good dealer in most every city sells PNEU 
FORM. If your city is the exception, send your 
order and remittance ($12.50) to us direct, with 
size of largest bust and hip required, and Pneu 
Form will be forwarded delivery prepaid. 









An adjustable Skirt Form and Marker made expressly 
for any of the other Models of Pneu Form m 
had, delivery paid, $2.00. 





now be 









Pneumatic Dress Form Co. 
557 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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There is no mistaking the waist-line in 
Worth’s gowns, for so many of them are 
moulded along the princess lines that it is — 
detined. Several of the leading couturiers ¢ 
ploited the princess lines last autumn, on 
that they have not been developed further is 
due undoubtedly to the lack of development 
in all fashions until the mid-season and spring 
openings. Bulloz has had the greatest suc 
cess with his princess model of silver and 
mauve changeable faille. Here, the waist- 
line is marked by knots of rhinestones. 

From the princess it is only a step-—-and a 
short one—to the fitted bodice. It has the 
charm of novelty to recommend it and a cer- 
tain picturesqueness which to some will com- 
pensate for the youth that it takes away. Its 
introduction is traced by the students of fash- 
ion to the peasant costume, which appears to 
lend inspiration to more than a few of the 
makers of the modes. Others claim that it is 
merely the fitting complement of the full, 1830 
skirt. When laced in the front to the little 
point which hangs over the skirt band, it is 
certainly reminiscent of Gretchen's best black 
velvet bodice; a more liberal interpretation 
may suggest a link with the mid-Victorian 
styles. Whatever may be its true origin, our 
interest is awakened by the 1915 edition, for 
the change from the shapeless, vague, incon- 
sequential blouse we have been wearing as a 
top to our skirts, to a fitted, seamed, yes, prim 
waist, which may well be dignified by the term 
bodice, is drastic. And coming, as it does, on 
the top of the radical change from the tight 
to the full skirt, it quite takes our breath 
away. The problem which the buyers are 
waiting to solve is: “Will all the couturiers 
sanction this fitted bodice? 


The ever popular blue 

Beer has given his clients the right to think 
that he will not give up the youthful, loose, 
semi-fitted waist, hanging straight to just be- 
low the waist-line. But the temptation to 
beat the other fellow at his own game is just as 
strong for these designers as for other human 
mortals so that he, too, may spring his idea of 
the fitted bodice at his opening. 

The jackets are moderate in length, twenty- 
two to twenty-six inches, but this is the only 
moderation, for in line and in cut they are as 


| radical as the bodices they conceal or the 


skirts they top Practically all of the jac kets 
shown by Worth are fitted at the waist-line; 
this you would expect after his clear defini- 
tion of a waist-line in the dresses. The collars 
are high and the sleeves long—long with many 
side plays, for again he has sought his Eugenie 
album and has culled many a happy thought 
from the mantles his father draped around 
her pretty shoulders. There are the same 
plaitings, the same bell flare to the sleeves. 
Fringe, too, is used, the silk and the worsted. 

There are various reasons given for the 
popularity of blue for the spring. Some 
learned in the ways of fashion, point silently 
to the soldier’s uniform; others insist that 
the long continued vogue of black or of white 
must have a turning, and that blue is the safest 
choice. Let the cause be as it may, the all- 
blue gown has only one rival—the all-blue 
hat. And the new shades of blue are many. 
Perhaps the one most in demand is a navy 
that is all but black, it isso very dark. The 
Jofire blue is the blue of the soldier's uniform, 
a blue with grey in its make-up, and this is 
very well liked by the milliners. They fashion 
entire hats of it—straw, quill or fantasy—and 
they combine it with black. 

But before I speak of the hats, I want to 
accent one feature of the fashion situation as 
it is to-day—the simplicity and dignity of all 
the models. And I don’t believe, for one mo- 
ment, that we are going to lose sight of these 
features in the new models which will be ex- 
hibited during the next three weeks. It is a 
deceitful simplicity, I will admit; for a perfect 
line is only achieved by an artist, and when 
there are no trimmings to hide the defects, 
only perfection in cut can give the desired 
results. 


Simplicity and wearableness 


And coupled with this well-bred simplicity 
is wearableness. The gowns | shown thus far, 
though a bit unusual in their newness, are 
wearable and likeable. Previous seasons we 
have admired the art of the couturier, ap- 
plauded his or her ingenuity, skill in draping, 
eye for colour, and marv eled at the originality 
dis played, but this year our feelings are 
warmer, more intimate—we want for our very 
own the costumes designed and created under 
such difficulties. They appeal not so much to 
the eye, but to the heart. They win us by 
their very beauty. 

For the moment the hat is small, but only 
for the moment, as the smart little toques— 
tailored hats you call them in America—are 
built on lines suggested by the militaire, the 
tricorne, the quadricornes, and the helmet 
shapes. Later we shall see the sailors of 
Réboux everywhere, and they are not re- 
stricted in size, and later still, but yet before 
the trees are in leaf, leghorns and other picture 
hats. I am told by the buyers of millinery 
that the novelties this spring are surprisingly 


| good. From the lay-woman’s point of view 
100 


Paris—On the Eve of the Openings 


Continued from pase 43) 


the hats are surprisingly wearable and becom. 
ing. Seldom are the two features combined, 

Phere is novelty even in the straws. Lewis 
has a new braid, three rows of picot straw 
banded by the brilliant Lisere straw. There 
are also two other variations or combi lations 
ot the Tagal straw, interwoven to give q 
rough surface. All the Liseres and Milans 
are well liked, also porcupine and barnyard 
straws. And these straws and braids are 
twisted into ornaments, tiny motifs designed 
to suggest coats of arms, cockades, crosses of 
honour, and other military decorations. And 
instead of being arranged to give height to the 
hat, all trimmings are poised to lend breadth, 
Straight out from the side they flare as if aim- 
ing to stab the eye of any man who might 
dare to approach. 

There are flowers which never grew in na- 
ture’s gardens, weird creations of suéde and 
leather, whose only claim to their title lies in 
the shapes. The marguerites and poppies re- 
flect such a subtle combination of colourings 
that they are perhaps the most lit eable. 
There are even flowers made of sponge. Just 
what might happen if you were « ah ina 
shower no one attempts to answer. 

Fruits, luscious cherries, lemons, berries and 
apples are combined with flowers. And | 
must not forget to mention the belting rib- 
bons, preferably stripes, which are interesting 
Lewis. 1 can just imagine how delightfully 
pictorial the garden parties and other al 
fresco {tes are going to be this spring in your 
country, the green lawns dotted over with 
1830 frocks, topped with hats which look as if 
they might have been picked off a Watteau or 
Fragonard canvas. Both the natural leghorn 
and the dyed leghorns are being bent by Lewis 
into the poke, the sugar scoop, the tricorne 
and the marquise shapes. The former he 
masses with tlowers and the latter with os- 
trica, selecting specially the tips and the 
quills. 

Verhaps more than to her hat, the well- 
dressed woman this season is going to give 
preference to her footgeé ir. There is no hid- 
ing the short comings of the boots. The 
short, very short skirts have brought out an 
almost indecent exposure of the “altogether” 
of the walking boot. The boot must fit like a 
glove. This means that nine times out of ten it 
must be made to order. It also means that 
after wearing it a few times—scarcely more 
than you wear a glove—it will begin to lose 
the lines of freshness, despite the strenuous 
support of the trees. 


Clever productions 

Che Parisian bootmaker has taken all this 
into consideration, and he is prepared to get 
his share of foreign shekels, even though the 
hand that deals them out does belong to a na- 
tive of the land of bootmaking. Pinet is one 
of these alert bootmakers, and if you can re- 
sist his spring footgear you will be, indeed, 
beyond the temptations of this world. The 
uppers are of kid—for the Parisienne does not 
care to encase her delicate little feet in any- 
thing so serviceable and heavy as calfskin 
and in the finest of kid, coloured dark blue to 
match the new blue frocks or a delicate mauve, 
or again a beige. The cloth tops are also shown 
to you, but the kid are more effective. And 
as the stockings must not show above the top 
of the boot, the tops are growing higher. 

And now just a word about the new fabrics 
Think what this means, new fabrics in a country 
where all the men are in the army! Isn't it as- 
tounding? Only Rodier can tell you how it has 
been accomplished. The mills in Lyons and the 
South of France have been kept open, though it 
was impossible to procure skilled labour or to 
get men whose duties would permit them to 
work at the looms, day inand day out. And 
from these mills there have come to the coutur- 
iers fabrics as unusual in colour, as fine in tex- 
ture, and as beautiful in design, as any of the 
products of former years. One of the int« resting 
features of the new materials which has been di- 
rectly brought about by the war, is the bor- 
dered effect. Unable to find skilled labour to 
weave the border with the body of the material, 
Rodier has fallen back on the old-fashioned 
method of combining two different kinds of 
material by joining them on the embroidery 
machine. The result is an extremely artistic 
piece of goods, and one in keeping with the 
character of the gown. It is liked by the cou- 
turier, for the border of a heavy material anc 
the coarse embroidery combine in giving the 
desired flare to the skirt. 

This flare has, of course, created a demand 
for fabrics with a certain amount of body. 
Rodier has answered it in his “Astarte, oF 
cachemire de soie, and poplin; and Bianchini 
in his charmeuse and faille. ‘ 

Bianchini has woven for Callot a satin 
which he calls “Venetienne,” for Callot in- 
variably insists upon using qui ntities 0 
satin. And, by the way, Callot is t! dark 
horse” of the openings. aebedy knows what 
has been going on behind the closed doors of 
her establishment. She has supplied ! er clien- 
tele, and only through one of i- customers 
was I able to secure the sketch I am sending 
with this article. It is a very new mo odel, fash- 
ioned for one of the fortunate few who cap 
pay the annual visit to Monte Carlo this yeat- 
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OULD you ask for a more expressive endorsement than A 
thisP As Lady Duff Gordon says, ‘‘ 1915 Heatherbloom WA 
Taffeta truly compliments the skill of American weavers.”’ ay 






A revelation in fabric making. 
Lustrous without being garish. 






Reflecting the light like a deep clear lake. L} ss 
Looks like silk——wears better than silk—costs less than silk. Lae) 














i 








Every color of the rainbow and many the rainbow artist left out. 





COATS 


designed especially for the new skirt creations, are 
now on display at all good stores. 
Guaranteed for material and workmanship by the makers 
and the store, and finally by the weavers of 1915 Heather- 
bloom, provided the waist-band carries this label: 









$ <I HgL00M 5 
ShsneReb ee 8 


TRADE MARK : 








1915 Heatherbloom is also at the lining counters. 
35c a yard. For drop skirts and linings. 


A. G. HYDE & SONS 
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BENJAMIN & JOHNES 


Newark, N. J. 
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Bien-Jolie 


“Custom 
My Batiste, 


are revealed in the 


but firmly—in its elastic 
give where comfort de- 
mands it—-in imparting 
permanently graceful lines 
to the figure—in endowing 
the corset with life—Gre- 
cian-Treco stands supreme. 


These are the qualities that 
explain why the Bien- Jolie 
Corsets commend them- 
selves to designers 
anxious that the artistry 
of their work shall be 


vealed to the full, and why 


dress 


re- 


they appeal o strongly to 
women who are perhaps 
over particular about the 


style appe of their 


gowns. 


Bien-Jolie Brassieres 
designed to impart beauty 
and grace. That they are 
generally regarded as the 
last word in luxurious 
lingerie is the answer to 
how well this designing 
intent is realized. 


arance 


are 
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“*Treco- Vee"’ 
Coutil, Broché, Brocade, etc., etc. 











The stairway here shown is exactly as it was at the time Rebecca Nurse 
It was at this bend in this stair that the grey shadow of the 


lived in the house. 


story, so fatal to the peace of mind of Goodwife Nutbrowne, appeared. 
small hall, bare of decoration, emphasizes the barrenness of the living of those 
Its sombre bleakness, intensified by the heavy beams of the ceiling 


early days. 


and the thickness of the door, is suggestive of the tragedy that happened there. 


The Bend 


guess, where she ruled the roost. “Twas here, 
there, and everywhere, the day long, and 
striving still to stand ‘twixt her anger and 
the poor, frightened babe that asked each 
night for her grandam. 

“Came the day when I knew she would 
never come again. Mid-July ‘twas, the heat 
fit to throttle ye, and lightning ripping up 
the heavens like the wrath 0’ God. Goodman 
Nurse was hence that even’, and his sons with 
him. I sat a-stemming gooseberries, here 
in the kitchen, by light of a candle, and Good 


wife Nutbrowne at her knitting. The old 
Gaffer was a-doddering by the hearth, and 
the child laid in bed above stair. Soon on 
the heels of the lightning came _ thunder, 


and then the wail of 
sleep: ‘Come to me! 
I’m frighted sore!’ 


plunging down the sky, 
the child, waked out o’ 
Gammer, come, come! 


Pent spite of a lifetime 


“T made to go to her, but Goodwife 

ee bade me to sit. 
| have an end of this sinful cosset 
ing,’ a she 

“T was but a little maid, and dared not 
gainsay her. I sat on, but the heart in me 
bled to hear the little voice that cried through 
the thunder for her grandam to come. 

‘Then up gets Goodwife Nutbrowne, and 
takes the switch that was kept for the turns- 
pit dog At that old Gaffer cries aloud: 
‘Thee should not so. Were ’Becca here this 
night aS. : 

“Pent spite of a lifetime ‘twas that she 
spat: ‘Rebecca lies this night at the gallows’ 
foot, and I'll learn her beloved brat a lesson.’ 


The shriek of pain 


“She went from the kitchen. I hid my 
head on my knees, whilst I waited to hear the 
little thing above shriek out with pain. 
’Twas a shriek I heard, an awful whinnering 
shriek, I pray God never I hear the like 
again. But ‘twas not from the child ‘twas 
wrung. 

“Twas long, but I got heart o’ grace, 
thinkin o’ the child alone. I could not take 
the candle, for the Gaffer wailed aloud, when 
I would ’a’ left him in the dark. So I groped 
my way up the stair, and once with my foot 
I touched against something soft. All the 
way I was a-mumbling, like a Papish to his 


Nut 


o f 


(Continued from page 
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This 








the Stair 


30) 


Tis thine own 
me from evil 


saint: ‘O Goodwife Nurse! 
house this is. Do thou shie ld 
if evil ‘tis that walks here! 
‘Then I came into the chamber that had 
been her chamber, and a great peace was 
upon me. The lightning flashed white, like 
the glory of God, and I saw little Debbie, 
a-sleeping sweet, with her thumb ‘twixt her 
lips. I knelt beside her, and me thought 
*twas all rare smelling round me, like a posy- 
ved, so as I was fain to kneel there forever. 


Avenged by fear 
“But at last, for sake of the poor Gaffer, | 
went my way down the stair, and at the stair 
foot I found ’twas Goodwife Nutbrowne lay 
a-moaning. 
‘Help me up!’ 





she besought. ‘Nay, nay 


Not up the stair! Not by the bend of the 
stair! Into the kitchen, where burns the 
light!’ 


“So I helped her to the hearth, and there 
she cowered, white like clay, and held the 
candle burning the night long. In the dawn- 
ing she bade Pete Rea put horse to cart, and 
she went her ways to Topsfield. There before 
snowfall she was dead, and the fear in het 
eyes (they say) till death closed them. 


The spirit bursts its bonds 

“Hark to the rain! ’Tis falling gentle 
yonder, in the home pasture, on the grave 0! 
Rebecca Nurse *Twas under no gallows 
foot she was left to lie, and her sons, strong 
men. They stole her body away, that night 
"9 tempest that befriended them, and buried 

here on their own acres that her sight had 
tern But no grave held that spirit, when 
it chose to burst bonds. For if God permit 
supernal power to the wicked . and how 
else could it be written: Thou shalt not 
suffer a witch to live? . . . wherefore should 
he not by times give power past our under- 
standing to the pure in heart? She came 
that night, at call of the weak thing that had 
need of her, and in my hour of need, that 
comes soon, for I am old and weak, be thou 
between me and evil, good my old mistress 
Rebecca Nurse!” Ps. 

Aunt Senath fell silent at her knitting 
Outside, in the dark autumn night, the rai 
beat down like the slow footfalls of the dead 
that linger to bless. 
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With its tenth anniversary, 


Countryside Magazine—a 
magazine with all of the 


a little broader outlook and 
the active co-operation of 
Liberty H. Bailey, Contrib- 
uting Editor. 

The price of The Country- — 





-same—$3.00 a year; 25 


: cents a Copy. 


FOUR MONTHS’ TRIAL 


Send us 50 cents for a four 
months’ trial subscription, 








and we will include without 
"extra cost a copy of “The 
Book of Little Houses,” 
containing plans and de- 
cnptions of moderate-priced 
houses—just published for 
us by The Macmillan Co. © 
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THE SUBURBAN PRESS “Mar. X” 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 


Gentlemen: 


For the enclosed 50 cents send me 
¢ Countryside Magazine for four — 


months’ trial, also “The Book of Little © 
ouses.”” : 


UNL A 





OFFER TO YOU | 





Suburban Life becomes The : 
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former good things, but with 
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_ side Magazine remains the — 
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Fastest Passenger and Mail 
Service in the World 


NEW YORK - - - - - LIVERPOOL 


AQUITANIA 
MAURETANIA 
LUSITANIA 


BOSTON - - - - - - LIVERPOOL 
MONTREAL-QUEBEC - - LONDON 
NEW YORK - - MEDITERRANEAN 


Round the World Tours 








66 99 The best regular service to Egypt, India, China, Philippines, 
Pp & O Japan, Australia and New Zealand. Winter Tours in India. 


* Peninsular and Oriental S. N. Co. 





CUNARD STEAMSHIP COMPANY, LTD. 
21-24 STATE STREET, NEW YORK 
Agents Everywhere 
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Who Discriminate 3 For Youre Ladies | 
Leichner’s No.114 —} 


are quick to see the on Tapasd) 
many advantages of g))’ ‘ie A special face powder 


J for young ladies. In & 

7s 2 ay three tints — White, 

~/ Roseand Cream. Soft, 

elusive, fresh and light 
as snow flakes. 

4 $1.00 at Department Stores and Drug Stores 


This is only one of 


3 Leichner's 


many specialized powders that retail from 25c to 
$1.50 the box. 140 other preparations for the toilet 
Send us your name and that of your dealer 
@ and we will mail you a copy of “Nature's Beauty 
Helper,” written by a famous Beauty and edited 

Bee by an authority on health. Edition limited. 


GRAF BROTHERS, Importers and Sole Agents 


ft 816 Broadway New York 
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House Dresses and 
Uniforms for Maids 
and Nurses. They 
realize that the many 
individual “touches” 
embodied in these 
garments place them 


AH AEA 











far ahead of the or- 
dinary kind, and the 
cost is no more. 

For sale at all Good De- 


partment and Dry goods 


A Really Beautiful Woman 
4) further enhances her beauty by using 
MARCHIONESS 
CREAM 





The scientific transcen- 


Stores. If your dealer can- No. 349 } dent general skin clarifier 

I . "i } bestows the most refined, 

Black and Grey "°t supply you, write us Smart high-neck clear, youthful com- 

i ‘ | lexion. Cleanses and 

Cotton Pongee, T"equesting Booklet H. design of excellent alan the pores. Insures 
ces 4 “Chin” ‘ a soft, velvety, healthy 

along dis HAYS & GRE E N lines. Chic” collar | skin. Removes wrinkles, 

Low and cuffs. Made in roughness, oily skin, etc. 


Price 25c and 50c, or send 


collar and high point 352 Fourth Avenue Black and Grey Cot- ‘ 1Ocfor sample tube. Satie- 


NEW YORK CITY ton Pongee. $3.00. faction guaranteed. 
Marchioness Mfg.Co. _ 
= 235 Superior Ave., N.W, { 

Cleveland, Ohio 
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De Luxe Novelties 
For Prizes and Gifts 


ANY oddities of 
distinctive de- 
signs and individual 


uses—things far 
above the hackneyed 
the 
place; much _ prized 
tactful 
who wish to present 


and common- 


by buyers 


original gifts and 


favors. 





Etched Cocktail 
Mixer 


Silver-trimmed, with sterling 
silver spoon, handle fitted with 
glass measuring-cup~-a popu- 
lar Chatillon design, 

complete $5.50 
Mixer or jigger, separately $2.75 





a 


De Luxe 
Knitters 


Mahogany finished, 
silver capped knit- 
ting needles, points 
fitted into little ster- 
ling silver case 

Knitting needles in 
sterling silver $5.50 





Ash Nest 


Bronze silver-trimmed ash-trays, five 
in all, very fitting and proper for 
prizes or presents .. -$2,50 


When 
you are searching for 
something unusual for 


prizes or favors 





Write for 


Sandwich 
6é 
Bip. Sanenes Booklet Tray 
Made of silver, to 
Bean Bags of clasp around stem of 
cocktail glass or 


Made of white kid, with pink 
coat and ears. Also Mrs. 

in gay colors. Very novel and 
attractive place-cards 75¢ each 


Chatillon Co., Ine. 


Jewelers, Stationers and Silversmiths 
17 West 38th Street 


JM aM IR A AO eT 


other goblets. 


Plated, per doz. $6.00 
Sterling, “* $9.00 


Oddities’’ 


New York 


AT TN Tn 
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Entire Mood Building 
at 30 West 39 th St, 


New York,now devoted 
to the display of Mood 
Frocks, oe Wraps, 
Lingerie and Corsets, 
Sor Spring — 
EVERYTHING NEW~EVERYTHING TO 
SUIT THE WEARER~'THE OCCASION . 
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From 


cover of your umbrella 
or cane, and at a glance 
you will be sized up as 
a near relation of the 
Woman Who Knows. 

Miss Margaret Ar- 
buckle made the lorg- 
nette brigade take a 
second look through 
their glasses when she 
appeared one morning 
at Palm Beach carrying 
a -ane from which ap- 
parently dangled a 
woman's leg. It wasa 
clever bit of carving for 
the leg was shapely, the 
ankle trim, and the foot 
longand slender, but the 
Woman Who Knows 
shook her head at it. 

If you would forget 
the snow and sleet and 
hasten the spring by 
putting your thoughts 
on it, take heed for the 
morrow and prepare 
for yourself some linen 
blouses. You will want 
all you can lay your 
hands on for they will 
be the correct comple- 
ment to the tailored 
suit this spring. And 
the shops are going to 
charge a pretty penny 
for them with linen as 
scarce as it is to-day, 
and no more from poor 
Belgium for many a 
day. The severest and 
simplest models will 
have a little hemstitch- 
ing as decoration, and 
perhaps tucks. Others 
will be elaborately em- 
broidered, the back re- 


Tip 


to 


(Continued from page 49) 





With all things feminine to the 
fore, frilly blouses are again chic, the 
plaited frill outlining either side of 
the front band as in this L. P. Hol- 
lander & Co. model. 


























Toe 


dy striped « 


misettes 
and collars. ‘| hey have 
such a saucy noncha- 
lant air that they seem 
to give just the 


“punch” the tailored 
suit demands. One in 
yellow and white strip. 
ed linen with a black 
satin cravat, gave a 
very knowing air to 
a navy blue serge suit 
and caused the Wom. 
an Who Knows to pro- 
phesy their 


om i n g 
success. Inc identally, 
the shirts of striped 


tub silk complete the 
severe tailored suit jp 
a satisfying manner. 

Little Miss Petticoat 
is back with us again. 
She has been banished 
for many a moon while 
the masculine-looking 
knicker was the fay- 
oured garment. But 
despite the fact that 
we are making these 
knickers in flesh pink 
crepe de Chine, and are 
decorating them with 
festoons of lace and 
tantalizing, little yel- 
low and pink and blue 
chiffon posies, they wil) 
never be able to snug- 
gle as close to the 
heart of the dainty 
woman as the frilly, 
frothy, utterly frivol- 
ous petticoat. The 
Woman Who Knows js 
rejoicing openly over 
the new petticoats, for 
she keenly appreciates 
the lure of the capti- 





Isn’t she fetching, this winsome little Miss Petticoat, with her flirtatious organdie 


skirt garlanded in ruchings, caught by clusters of rosebuds? 


And like a happy 


thought there are the plaited flounces joined by a heading to the skirt. 


ceiving quite as much 
attention as the front. 
The cachet of these 
blouses, however, lies 
largely in the collar. 
The woman who dares 
to defy fashion will 
open hers in the front, 
allowing the flare to 
come at the sides. And 
if she would be in the 
vanguard of fashion she 
will embroider it as 
generously as any other 
part of the blouse. 
Others will forego com- 
fort and button the 
collar snugly, right up 
under the chin, adding 
a touch of embroidery 
at the top edge and 
elaborately embroid- 
ered wings at the back. 

With high collars and 
low collars, flare col- 
lars and_ stocks, all 
claiming attention, it 
is hard to find any one 
new note in neckwear. 
But the Woman Who 
Knows discovered it in 
the coloured neck fix- 
ings. To be sure, we 
have had tinted nets 
and laces for some 
months past, but we 
haven’t as yet adopted 
the pink and white, 
blue and white, black 
and white, and red and 
white peppermint can- 


104 





Though she has lost her head, she 
hasn’t forgotten to show us her white 
silk stockings embroidered in black 
from Peck & Peck, and her brown 
slippers with patent leather vamps 
from Frank Brothers. 


vating swish of silk or 
muslin around the an- 
kles, the ‘‘now you see 
it, now you don't” 
charm of the lacey 
flounces, and the co- 
quettish mockery of 
the ribbon bows 
which peep out now 
here, now there, from 
their hiding places. It 
is all sodelightfully fem- 
inine, and for this new 
phase of the feminist 
movement we must 
thank the demure little 
maiden of 1830, for 
once we adopted her 
full skirts, we were 
compelled to accept as 
well her petticoats. 
When last we saw 
Miss Petticoat she was 
a very slight, slim, 
meagre little thing, @ 
mere shadow; but to- 
day she is very frilly, 
very fluffy, quite bil- 
lowy in fact. Her cir- 
cumference has grown 
over night, until it 
can now boast several 
yards and is growing 
wider every minute. 
In fact, the most ex- 
treme members of her 
tribe frankly seek the 
aid of crinoline and 
hoops to add to her 
ambitious bouffancy 0 
ruffles and flounces. 
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the Bath 


Lines 


an’s face. 


retain them. Mil- 
lions of 


1 dealers 


Beauty 


Are in every wom- 
Those 
who have fewest 
should cultivate 
them, those who 
have most should 


women 
have found that 


Bailey’s Rubber Complexion Brushes 


never failed to give the desired result in all cases 


Bailey's Rubber Complexion Brush, mailed, 50 cents 
Bailey's Petite Complexion Brush, mailed, 25 cents 












tion. he flat- 
ended teeth ex- 
and the gums, 


eepingthemsoft 
Comftorts and 
amuses the child, 
preventing con- 
vulsions and chol- 
era infantum 


Cleans the teeth pertectiy: and polishes the 
enamel without injury. Ne 


Ideal for children’s use. 
tocome out. No. 1, 25¢.; No. 2, 35c. 
on receipt of price. 100-page 

Everything in Rubber Goods, Free. 


Mailed 


Baby’s Teeth 


ver irritates the 
Can be used with any tooth wash or 
No bristles 


atalogue of 


0. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St., BOSTON, MASS. 
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“SURPRISE RECIPES” 


(Out of the Ordinary) 


ERE is the choicest collection of unusual 

recipes to be found. beautiful 24- 
age booklet that will surprise and delight 
housekeepers who like to serve ‘something 
different ” for a change. 

The Cresca Company ina desire to offer 
suggestions out of the ordinary for lunch- 
eons, parties and special occasions have 
prepared this beautiful book. 

Contains recipes not procurable in any 
other way. It teils how to prepare Spanish 
Chops, Olives de Russe, Glace Bar le Duc, 
Marron Parfait, and many other dainty 
and delectable dishes not usually known. 

Send two cents to cover postage of this 
valuable 1915 Cresca book entitled **Where 


Epicurus Reigns.” Limited Edition. 
dress— 
CRESCA DELICACIES 
335 Greenwich Street New York 























Flower Bowl designed and executed 
by Walrath, in soft shade of beautiful 
green pottery. Wonderfully attractive 
on the dining room or living room 
table. A long-stemmed flower may 
be placed in the hand of the figure. 7 
in. diameter, 6 in. high. Sent safely 
via Parcel Post upon receipt of $4.50. 


THE POHLSON SHOPS, 13 Bank Bldg., Pawtucket, R. 1. 


CORRECT ENGRAVING 


and FINE STATIONERY 


The making of Wedding and Social 
Invitations, Visiting Cards and 

ial work, 
amples and 
i esk H. 


Stamped Paper is our s; 
doneinourownshop. §$ 
prices upon request. Write 


LYCETT, Society Statione 


805 N. Charles Street, Baltimore, Md. 
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Ganesh Forehead Strap ($4, $5) 


for 


Ganesh Chin Strap ($5, $6.50) 
for reducing ‘‘double™’ chin. 

tour. L 
skin are dispelled. 


For nourishing the muscles and tissues in a way that 
will eliminate all wrink! 

Eastern Muscle Oil, $s., 
For strengthenin 
— rooms and cold winds without becoming loose, 
the i $ 
75¢ 
To remove discolorations, such as those left by col- 
lars, and make the skin look like satin, the Ganesh 


Parisian Beauty Neige Cream. 
white, $1.50. 


557 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK, ,°::2°%%,, 








Mrs. Adair 


Visit Mrs. Adair’s Saion Now 

After the rigorous winter weather and the tireless activities 
of the social season, society women in New York, London 
and Paris seek Mrs. Adair’s Salon for that scientific care ‘ 
and grooming of the complexion which enables it to regain a* 
natural buoyancy. In Spring the skin responds quickly to the 

GANESH STRAPPING MUSCLE TREATMENT 
By this treatment the muscles of the face, neck and arms are 
adeptly made to conform to the original and youthful con- 
Unsightly lines and hollows are smoothed away and the unpleasant signs of a neglected 
Single treatments $2.50. 
Those who cannot visit the Salon should use the GANESH PREPARATIONS at home. 
For rough skins and chapped faces, the Ganesh 

alm Cleansing Cream, $3., $1.50, 75c. 
For tired, lined eyes, the Ganesh Bandelettes, 
Box of 12, $2.50. 
For removing blackheads, the Ganesh Beauty 
Sachets, Box of 20, $2.50. 
For whitening the skin, Ganesh Lily Sulphur 
Lotion (in pink, cream or white), $2.50, $1.50. 
For softening and whitening chapped hands, 
Ganesh Cream for Hands, 
Study your requirements, and then mail your order for the GANESH 
aid you need. Lecture Book and complete Price List mailed on request 

5 rue 


Tel. 2889 LONDON, yp tg PARIS, 23°. 


removing forehead lines; 


Reerereeep 


and hollows, the Ganesh 
2.50, $1. 
the skin so that it will withstand 





Ganesh Eastern Diable Skin Tonic, $5., $2., 


In pink, cream, 
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OT content with merely telling how to plan gardens 
or printing pictures of pretty gardens, THE 
CRAFTSMAN hereby announces the most generous 

and practical offer ever made to garden-lovers: Select the | | 
kind of garden which appeals to you most, from the list b-low, and we will 
send you absolutely FREE, with $1.00 or $3.00 subscriptions as specified 
below, the complete material to make this garden a charming reality on your 
own grounds. The seeds and plants given with these offers will come direct 
to you from the best-known growers in America, such as Burpee, Dreer, Hen- 
derson, Thorburn, Bobbink & Atkins, Knight & Struck, New England 
Nurseries, Weeber & Don. Full instructions for planting with each group. 
Cash Prizes given for the best gardens grown from these offers. 

FREE with Four Months’ Subscription FRE with One Year’s Subscription to 

to THE CRAFTSMAN $1 .OO THE CRAFTSMAN . $3.00 
Your Choice of Any One of the Following: 


Your Choice of Any One of the Following: 
s ’ 

1. Beginner s Flower Garden. 6. Rose Garden—6 two-year-old plants: 
20 pkgs. of seeds: foxglove, baby's Hybrid Perpetuals—American Beauty 
breath, candytuft, poppies,cornflower, Baroness de Rothschild, Marshall P. 
sweet peas, hollyhocks, larkspur,mari- 


Wilder; Climbing Roses—Cecil Brun- 
gold, morning glory, sweet alyssum, ner, Crimson Rambler, Dorothy Perkins. 
mignonette, love-in-a-mist, phlox 












Drummondii, petunias, scabiosa, 7, Fragrant Herbs Garden — 20 
stocks, China pinks, Sweet William. ylants, two each of spearmint, tarragon, 
2. Wild Flower Garden—20 pkgs. & sop, balm, thyme, sage, peppermint, 


of seeds: wild pinks, columbine, gold- chives, rue, lavender. 
enrod, asters, flax, campanula, saxi- 
frage, delphinium, pyrethrum, Sweet 8. 
William, mimulus, viola, marsh mal- 
low, lobelia, lupine, evening primrose, 
monk’s-hood, black-eyed Susan, for- 
get-me-not, larkspur. 
Children’s Garden—20 pkgs. of 
seeds: candytuft, mignonette, nastur- 
tium, forget-me-nots, petunias, stocks, 
marigold, poppies, morning glory, 
radish, lettuce, turnips, carrots, peas, 9 
beans,onions,cucumbers, beets,squash a4 
Vegetable Garden—2o pkgs. of 
seeds: peas, lettuce, beets, romaine, 
radishes, carrots, Swiss chard, parsley, 
spinach, turnips, beans, lima beans, 
corn, parsnips, salsify, squash, cu- 
cumber. 

5. Vines and Creepers—2o pkgs. 
of seeds: gourds (dipper and mixed), 
morningand evening glory, lathyrus, 
balloon vine, Japanese hop, hyacinth 
bean (pink and mixed), moonflower, 
ice plant, cypress vine, linaria, Alle- 
gheny vine, canary bird, wild cucum- 


Rock Garden —25 large packages of = 
seeds: monk’s-hood, sweet alyssum, & 
anemone,columbine, sea pink,calendula, 
coreopsis, campanula, candytuft, gail- 
lardia, marigold, mimulus, forget-me- 
nots, pansies, poppies, alpine poppies 
portulacca, aS comiy violets, alpine 
catchfly, sedum, primrose, lobelia, as- 
ters, rock cress. 





Water Garden—12 large roots: 
water lily (four varieties), water hy- 
acinths (2), water arum, water lettuce, 
parrot’s feather, wild rice (1 dozen), 
marsh marigold, water poppy. 


10. Old-Fashioned Flower Garden 
—30 large packages of seeds: poppies, 
scabiosa, phlox (dwarf and large), love- 
in-a-mist, 'nicotiana, marigold, lark- 
spur, foxglove, pyrethrum, amaranthus, 3 
calendula, boltonia, coneflower, coreop- = 
sis, zinnias, campanula, asters, nastur- 
tiums, antirrhinum, salpiglossis, forget- 
me-not, sweet peas, gaillardia, sweet 
ber, cobaea scandens, trailing nas- alyssum, morning glory, balsams, corn- 
turtium. flower, cosmos, mignonette. 

A Suburban Lawn (30-ft. x 50-ft.)—a peck of grass seed, one of the most cele- 

brated mixtures produced in America, sufficient to cover considerably more than a thou- 

sand square feet with a rich velvety lawn. FREE with one year's subscription, $3.00. 
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To the City Garden-Lover: denied the pleasure of an outdoor garden, we offer 
FREE these sculptured Fern-Dishes of exquisite beauty—the circular one, at the left, 
with a 4 months’ subscription, $1.00; the rectangular one, at the right, with a year’s sub- 
scription, $3.00—all charges prepaid, except 50c extra for addresses west of the Mississippi. 


E Annual Garden Number LL CO UP ON GAGA LA EM 


of THE CRAFTSMAN (March) 
included inall the above subscription THE CRAFTSMAN, 
Craftsman Blidg., 6 E, 39th St., New York 


offers, will contain, among other 

——, the following, all wages 

ted in the sumptuous manner which Please enter my name for a (4 mos.) (one year’s) 

has earned for THE CRAFTSMAN subscription to TH E CRAFTSMAN, beginning 

its international reputation: ‘‘My with the Garden Number, for the enclosed ($1.00) 
($3.00), and send me absolutely FREE, all charges 

—— planting material for Garden No..... 


Father’s Garden and Mine,” by 
pote Burroughs; ‘‘Wild Gardens,” : 
y uburban Lawn,Fern-Dish (circular) (rectangular). 


y Wilhelm Miller; ‘Sculpture in 
the Garden,”’ ‘‘New England Wild 
Flowers,”’ “‘An American Japanese 
Garden,” ‘““My Garden,” by Will 
Comfort; “‘Birds in the Garden,” 
etc. In April comes the biggest 
number of all, the Annual Home- 
building Number, followed by 
others equally rich and alluring to pS 
the home-lover. = 


Name . 


Address 


cts. for fern dish, must be added. 


Extra postage Canadian and Foreign Subscriptions. HB-3 
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CREME 
: DE MERIDOR* 


GREASELESS 
March winds destroy 
good complexions 
unless well protected. 
Creme de Meridor 
used before exposure to 
wind and cold, prevents 
dryness and chapping, 
keeps the skin soft and 
clean, and improves the 
complexion. 











Creme de Meridor 
is absolutely greaseless and will 
not grow hair. A million Amer- 


ican women use Creme de 
Meridor as an aid to beauty. 
Frances Alda, Grand Opera 
star, Metropoli- 
tan Grand Opera 
House,N.Y.,says: 
“| find Creme de 
Meridor excel- 
lent for the skin.” 
After an application of 


Creme de Meridor, you 
will find De Meridor Face 
Powder the finishing touch 
to loveliness. Made in 
four tints. 

Creme De Meridor and De Meridor 
Face Powder, at all good stores 


25c and 50c 



































Send for free samples of both 
The De Meridor Co. f 


6 Johnes St., Newburgh, N. Y 


a 















Russian Violet 


-. scent distill- 
iN ed from the 
“= large purple 
“blossoms and 
green stems. 

= Sachets that last 


WrauUM Ni. 


Ann havtland 
546 Fifth Avenue | . 
New York 
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Maptatr, Inc. 


| Easter Conceits 


| J NIQUE, artistic, beautiful creations, born 


of a fine fancy, and finished with a rare 


skill. 


Favors of high degree, prizes of dis- 


tinction, gifts of quality—all manner of oddities 


and whimsies 
quiries invited 





for particular purchasers.  In- 
mail orders promptly filled. 


$7.50 
Hamper Baskets 


Handsomely beribboned and 
bedecked, fitted with funny 
dollies, eggs in frilly nests 
and little chicks so real they 
almost chirp—a delightful 
conception. Size—I5 x 16 
x II inches. 


No. 1—-$8.50 
No. 2--$7.50 


Hay Wagon 


Mr. Bunny goes joy-riding 
in a befrilled chariot drawn 
by the prize-winning Goose 
Team. A cunning creation 
with 16 gifts anchored to 
colored eggs. Size—32 x 30 
x 15 inches. 


$30.00 


Swan Boat 


Ship ahoy!—-Princess Doll 
sails away to join the Swan 
Fleet. A regal yacht royally 
equipped, including a crew 
of chicks and goslings and 
eight very fetching favors 
Size — 30 x 32 x 14 inches. 


$25.00 


Bunny Chariot 


Miss Chick drives out in 
her new go-cart—all made 
of wood and hand painted. 
She carries a guard of 
bunnies and chicks who 
stand watch over eight gifts 
encased in eggs. Size—3l 
23 x 12 inches. 


$18.50 


Humpty Dumpty 


He sits on a wall like a 
king on his throne whilst 
he dispenses rare gifts to 
his subjects. A charming 
oddity containing twelve 
different favors. Size—23 x 
26 x 14 inches. 


$15.00 


Write for ‘‘List of Whimsies’’ 


Miayfatr, Inc. 


Mayfair Building, 659 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Harper's Basar, March, 1915 
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Official 





Precedence 





By Flora Wilson a 


RECEDENCE is seldom discussed to 
P any great extent in America until one 
arrives in Washington in some official 
capacity, when it becomes a vital question. 
In the State Department where there should 
be an ultimate bureau of ceremonies, advisory 
if not authoritative, nothing of the kind exists. 
In all foreign courts titled people, members 
of parliament and heads of the church have 
well-defined positions, and each dignitary is 
accorded his proper station at any function 
where he appears. If regulations emanating 
from some source in Washington might 
govern every seat of honour at banquets, 
| defining in undisputed judgment the social 
| status of each official, many useless argu- 
ments would be avoided and the calling 
season might be made less arduous. Occasion- 
ally a real test comes, and a notable one 
created no little stir during the opening days 
of the McKinley administration; it was of 
acute importance to two English speaking 
nations, supposedly on the friendliest of terms. 
President Cleveland, instead of conceding 
the second place of rank to his Vice-Presi- 
dent, allowed the British Ambassador, Lord 
| Julian Pauncefote, to usurp that place. 
President McKinley and _ Vice-President 
Hobart looked at the matter from an entirely 
different point of view, and when the British 
Ambassador complained that the Vice-Presi- 
dent had not called, the matter was at once 
referred by McKinley to the Prime Minister 
of England for an opinion. He very promptly 
| decided that Mr. Hobart, by election, occupied 
the same official relation to the head of the 
American nation that the heir apparent, the 
Prince of Wales, occupied to the Queen of 
England—that he was our heir to the throne 
and the British Ambassador was com- 
manded to call upon Vice-President Hobart, 
which he did. 
We give Ambassadors from other countries 
| rank over all officials of our own, because 
they are the direct representatives of the 
rulers appointing them, but since the Mc- 
Kinley administration they have not taken 
precedence over our Vice-President. This 
question is settled, if we can not say as much 
for the annual discussion arising from the 
Cabinet and Senatorial positions, the Su- 
preme Court, and the debatable honours due 
| returned heroes who gauge their rank above 
and not “below the sa!t.” 





When honours conflict 

\ perplexed host refers to the State De- 
partment only to learn that that department 
will not attempt to seat a dinner-table or 
offer suggestions regarding it, so there is but 
one recourse—never invite guests together 
who will question the seating. The Senate 
wishing to dictate—at least their own po- 
sitions—-gives us no light on the seating of 
the Supreme Court, the members of which 
| stand as high as any officials in the land, and 
nobody ever thinks of seating them below 
the Senators. In the making of laws the 
Speaker of the House is next in power to the 
President, and in early days rode side by side 
with the new President from inaugural 
ceremonies to the White House. Nowadays 
the Speaker will only sit below the President 
and Vice-President. 

I was once giving a dinner to which the 
Speaker and Justice Harlan were invited. The 
Speaker withdrew his acceptance because he 
had been informed that the latter would be 
the honoured guest. The result was two 
dinners—one in honour of each—and Justice 
Harlan was never told of the controversy 

Admiral Dewey is not pleased to sit below 
|} any one excepting the President—this is 
rather embarrassing since he himself must 
take orders from the Secretary of the Navy, 
and a number of Cabinet officers rank the 
head of the navy. 

Time of service regulates the seats of 
diplomats when they are with their col- 
leagues, and the same scale is used when 
U. S. Senators are among themselves—this 
system prevails in regards to the ladies’ calling 
lists. A few years ago the wives of two Senators 
were not just sure whose husband had worn 
his toga first. They knew that both came to 
Washington about the same time, one to fill 
a chai- caused by death, the other to occupy 
one that had been made vacant by ill health 
of the incumbent. The registers were con- 
sulted, it was found that one new Senator 
had taken his oath of office ten minutes before 
the other one, and thus it was settled which 
lady should call first. 

One venerable Senator, who ranked in 
| point of seniority all others for a number of 
| years, had a dictatorial wife, who never en- 
tertained. No one was ever invited to drink 
a cup of tea with her, much less to dine in her 
house, yet she held the whip-lash over every 
other Senator’s wife and made them call 
first, those late in doing so were barely toler- 
ated. She held that the Senate created the 
Cabinet, and asked with great authority, 
“Ts the created greater than the creator?” 

The President has the Cabinet receive 
with him, a distinction that seems to place 
| them in advance of the Senators. 

Various people in Washington attempt to 
offer solutions of this ever vexing problem. I 
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knew of one eminent scientist who was not jn. 
vited to the*White House for a whole admin. 
istration, because he told the President he 
should sit above all members of both Houses 
of Congress; that science is mentioned before 
legislation, and that he, as the repres: tative 
of Science, should be accorded his place 
Fancy making suggestions to your possible 
host where he should seat you—and that host 
the President of the nation! 

President Roosevelt was asked to issue 
edicts concerning all the arguments about 
precedence, he refused to attempt it, and the 
amusing part of it is, that the beginning of 
each new administration finds no more of a 
solution of affairs than the outgoing one en. 
joyed, and a new Senator’s wife takes up the 
cudgels laid down by her predecessor. 


Official blunders 

The absence of a ceremonial code in the 
State Department has caused embarrass 
ment on more than one occasion. At the time 
of Washington’s great Peace Jubilee, after 
the termination of the Spanish-American war 
some thoughtless clerk in the State Depart: 
ment delivered an invitation to the Chargé 
d’Affaires of Spain to participate in the cel- 
ebration. The envoys from that country 
knew it was the blunder of some under Sec- 
retary of the Department, yet made continued 
effort to voice their resentment. 

The need of a ceremonial code was shown 
at a dinner at the White House a number of 
years ago. At the opening of each official 
season at the White House, a banquet in hon- 
our of the entire Diplomatic Corps is one of 
the first entertainments on the calendar. One 
would suppose that on the occasion of so 
formal a gathering the experts of the State 
Department, more or less authorities in in- 
ternational disputes, would have figured out 
the correct seating of the guests to a finished 
nicety. The dinner, I recall, had occupied 
countless hours of thought by caterers, flo- 
rists, and many under officials‘ in the State 
Department, deputized to bring off a function 
worthy of our most’ formal customs. 

Everything was moving on with great pre- 
cision. Ambassadors, ministers and their ladies 
had arrived in the manner obtaining on such 
occasions, the representatives of foreign powers 
were resplendent in their uniforms; gold lace 
and decorations glittered under the scintillat- 
ing light of the great crystal chandeliers of 
the East Room, the decorations of their 
own sovereigns or of neighbouring ones were 
placed in accurate degrees of distance from 
each other on left lapels, while expressions 
of satisfaction and contentment were every- 
where apparent. If there is any one time a 
diplomat loves, is eminently fitted for, and 
proudly aims to appear to the best ad- 
vantage, it is when he is dining officially 
with the head of the nation to which he is 
accredited. 

The President, who never failed to ‘look 
the President,” had led the way to the 
long corridor, where the banquet was laid. 
The march, so auspiciously begun, in a few 
minutes halted, save for the few couples 
at its head. What was wrong? Nobody 
could walk ahead of an ambassador—the 
next one to “fall in’ was the Mexican 
Ambassador. Slight frowns and looks of 
amazement stole over the faces of those de- 
tained. At one side an excited group spoke 
and gesticulated in Spanish, shrugging their 
shoulders in evident dismay. Several other 
notables, with their backs turned disdainfully 
on that group, uttered exclamatory remarks 
in German; an Ambassador’s wife nearly 
bordering on hysterics glared at the whole 
room of people defiantly, declaring, “It 
cannot be, absurd, ah! those _ terrible 
Americans.” 


Saved by tact 

Several State Department secretaries, con- 
fused and embarrassed, were trying to smooth 
over a serious difficulty. The Mexican Am- 
bassador, it developed, had found in the small 
envelope in the coat room the card contain- 
ing the name of the lady he was to escort to 
the table, it was that of the wife of the Aus- 
trian Ambassador. He knew very well that 
all official Austrians were forbidden to speak 
to him no matter in what country they met, 
he knew he could neither escort the lady to 
the table nor talk to her for the evening. He 
could only make his way to the East Room 
and await developments. We later learned 
that that particular Mexican Ambassador 
was the man who had signed the death war- 
rant of Maximilian. 

Meanwhile the President and his lady 
were standing at their places quite at a loss 
to know why there was delay. Luckily, 
Senator Allison of iowa was in the East Room 
waiting to bring up the rear of the procession 
with another favoured guest. The Mexican 
Ambassador proposed to relinquish his seat 
to him, and asked the other Ambassadors to 
agree to that solution, as at that hour it would 
have been most confusing to have moved up 
every Ambassador’s plate. They all acquiesced 
in his mediation, and he then went to the 
foot of the table and occupied the Senators 
seat. 
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Be Prettily 
Housedressed 


The Utility Housedress is chic as well as 
jncomparably convenient. It slips on 
like a coat and adjusts in 9 seconds. Just 
two buttons at waist, giving perfect busi 
and waist fit This dress is so 

designed that exposé of under- ,~™> 
garments is impossible. You he 
will like the 














































Housedress 


See it at your favorite 
store, or write us for 
name of our dealer 
nearest you. 

We ship direct when no 
dealer is near. 

The Utility comes ina 
vast variety of designs, 
patterns and fabrics— 
all guaranteed satisfac- 
tory in every way. 


This one for $2.00 


Made of fast-color, 
sed gingham, embroid- 














































































as you wach 
Spring Style 4 





Utility 
\ her. 
Bulletin on request. 


I M. ALSHULER CO. 












20 Sunnyside Road 
? WAUKEGAN, ILL, 





My Beauty Exercises | 


will make you look Younger and 
More Genuinely Beautiful 
than all the artificial, external 
treatments known. 






























As my_ way i 
ture’s Way, res 
manent and come soon. 
astonishing to see how the 
too thin face and neck round 
out and the hollows fill in 
by scientifically developing 
and thickening the muscles. 
Other special exercises Re- 
duce Double Chin by 
working away excess fatty 
tissue, leaving the flesh firm. 

Wrinkles caused by the 
drooping facial muscles dis- 
appear. Muddy, sallow 
skins become clear. and the 
complexion Fresh as in 
Girlhood. No one too old 
to benefit 





Instructions for beautifying the 
hair, hands, nails and feet are included. 

Write today for my Illustrated Facial Beauty Booklet 
—FREE. If you tell e what improvement you 
would like I can write y more helpfully. 


Kathryn Murray, 209 State St., Dept. H3, Chicago 


The First Woman to Teach Scientific Facial Exercise 


PURE AIR — Good Health 


We properly ventilate a room 
without a draft. We admit all 
3 air that can come in through 
Ae) an open window. Our 


No-Draft 
Ventilator 


prevents drafts and cre- 
ates perfect circulation 
of pure air throughout 
y theroom. It is simple, 

durable, cheap. easily 
. cleaned and adjustable 


screws or nails. It pro- 
tects furnishings from 
rain or snow. One cin 
readily see out with-ut 
being seen. Desirable 
office, shop or 
. Adapted for 
sash curtains in city flats. 
The No-Draft fresh air 
text book is yours for the asking. 


The No-Draft Ventilator Co., 11€. 8th St. Holland, Mich. 
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N FRENCH PERFUMER\ 












THE LATEST 
Made in concrete fori 
Nothing to tf ly No glass to 
k. Pat pi edant 

shed casing into 


ea 
bag. pocket book or purse- 
75« 


FRANK M.PRINDLE & CO. 


71 W. 335th. ST. NEW YORK 





A quiet, luxurious Res- 
idential Hotel, Afford- 
ing the Exclusiveness 
and Elegance of a Pri- 
vate residence. Oppo- 
site the Metropolitan 
Club and the sth Av. 
Entrance to Central 
Park. Apartments, 
single or en suite, 
rented, furnished or 
unfurnished, for long 
or short periods. 
EAGER & BABCOCK 


Fourteen 
East 
Sittieth 
Street 


NEW YORK 
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» any window without | 





where t° — fashi0® 
in the world om 
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One yeat 


to the first 100. 
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Model Illustrated is 
from New Department 
of Misses’ Tailored 
and Semi-Dress Hats 





ORIGINATORS IN 
ADAPTING HATS 
TO MATRONS 











“ New Modes shown every week at 
.12 East 33rd Street, New York 


‘JouNSON & STIRGWOLT 
WHOLESALE ONLY 
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Papilio Candy 


BUTTERFLY MINTS 


A delicious confection of 


14 lb. Box 
OX 40C. 


first quality 
20c—4 Ib 


HONEYED PECANS 
In colored baskets with 
stamped ribbons. Per 

asket——2 oz. 25c, 6 oz. 
75c, 14 OZ. $1.75 


Correspondence Invited 


PAPILIO COMPANY. Carnegie Studios. New York 








TRANSFORMATION 
IDEAL~—as in Paris— 


The newest and most perfected method of 
making transformations look natural is em- 
ployed by PIERRE, the most noted specialist 
in this work who has come to this country 
| from Paris. PIERRE’S TRANSFORMA- 
| TION IDEAL is indispensable to a woman 
whose forehead is too high, whose hair is thin, 
too fine, or damaged by curling tongs. Natur- 
ally wavy, it can be dressed in any style. 
Ladies who have heretofore bought their 
transformations in Paris will find the 
same quality and workmanship at PIERRE’S. 


g 


WANK 


| 18 East 46th St., oruittos New York 
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STAIAS 






The Fullest Meas- 
ure of Convenience 
and Comfort in Sweeping 


demands the use of two or more 
sweepers—one for each floor. This 
not only saves steps and the carry- 
ing of the sweeper up and down 


stairs but insures always having a 








sweeper at hand when wanted. Easy 
running, self adjusting, and thorough 
in its performance, 


BISSELL’S 


“Cyco"” BALL BEARING 


Carpet Sweeper 
is the ideal cleaning device for every 
day use. It confines the dust, emp- 
ties with a thumb pressure, costs 
but for years. 
Prices $2.75 to $5.75 
the best stores everywhere. 
mail you our booklet. 

BISSELL CARPET 
SWEEPER CoO. 


Grand Rapids, Mich- 
Niagara Falls, Cana. 


a trifle and lasts 
and sold by 
Let us 











“WE SWEEP 
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| Bix-fiake 

HOUSE and PORCH 
DRESSES 
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OU can look your pret- 
tiest in the home, when 
you wear one of the 


E! modish Dix-Make House 


Dresses. 


DULL 


Perfectly adapted for every house- 
hold need, beautifully tailored and 
tasteful in style. 


The Dix- Make 
House Dresses are 
made in nearly 200 


styles for all size 


DULL 


TOT TTT TTT 


Lit 


WRU UCL 
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DULL 





figures. Model 
illustrates No. 
881, a very 


neat and altrac- 
tive model, in 
many colors. 


Price, $3.00. 
Dix-Make Uni- 


forms for Nurses 
and Maids are 
recognized as the 
standard in correct- 
ness and quality 
and are used in 
leading homes, 
hotels and hospitals. 


HENRY A. DIX 
& SONS COMPANY 
Dix Building, NewYork 
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Write for desired 
Style Book 
T 1—House Dresses 
T 2—Nurse Uniforms 
T 8—Maid Uniforms 












A booklet which every Bazar reader will find 
well worth examining is the new 1915 catalogue nformation on 
of De Bevoise Brassieres, just published. It and brassi¢ in 

is a compact photograph-gallery of the largest ntary copy will be mailed to Bazar 
and finest assortment of brassieres made and. 
apart from its highly artistic treatment, it 
will make a strong appeal to students of 

Harper's Bazar, March, 1915 


2437-BS 


I241-BS 
$|.50 


1534-CF 
$2.00 


Which of these bras- 
sieres do you choose? 


All are good, for all are DeBevoise. 
It is simply a question of which 
style suits your figure and your taste. 
Every well-dressed woman requires a 


Ceaeiteinced ‘debb-e-voice) 


Your favorite corset shop or department store can 

show you these and many other dainty Spring styles 

of the DeBevoise for every figure and occasion. 

Nothing else for over-the-corset wear can so enhance 
your appearance. Try it and see the difference 
Everything that a brassiere ought to do, the De Bevoise does 
best t was the original and is the only real brassiere 

all that its imitators try to be.” Decline so-called sub 

stitutes. Every genuine De Bevoise is labeled as shown 

below and is guaranteed perfect in fit and effect —in mate 

rials, Workmanship and wear. Made in U A 


Do you know how to select the 
type of brassiere best suited to your figure? 
Our Style Book tells you. Beautifully 
illustrated with 125 photographs. Write 

us to-day for complimentary copy. 
Chas. R. De Bevoise Co. 


1270-M Broadway, New York 


|DeBevoise| 





INSIST on this label 














le mine 
general 
compli- 


ontaining a veritab 
fashions in 
particular 


request. Address Chas. 
. De Bevoise Co., 1270-M Broadway, New 
York City. 


She is a happy 
little lady because 
she is wearing one 
Fitted 


over the hips, the two circular flounces are 


of the new Heatherbloom skirts. 


given an extra flare by the ruching. 


The new Bon 
Ton corset from 
the Royal Wor- 
cester Corset Co. 
has a five inch 
bust and is ex- 
pressly designed 
for the 
with a full figure. 
Made of a hand- 


some pink silk 


woman 


brocade and trim- 
med with Venise lace, it is as 
good looking as it is clever. 


One of the most 
comfortable bras- 
sig-es to wear un- 
der the dancing 
frock is the DeBe- 
“Bandeau” 


brassiére for it is 


voise 


especially designed 

to give freedom of movenent. Though 
it is made in various materials, it is lovely 
in crépe de Chine outlined in pearls. 





You can wear the DeBevoise “Décolleté” 
brassiére under the most extreme low cut 
evening frocks for only an elastic strap 
holds the garment in the back, but it is 
cleverly shaped in the front to give the 
required support to the bust. 


You can rejoice in the effect of a slender waist- 
line without any of its discomforts in this front laced 
Bon Ton corset from the Royal Worcester Corset Co. 
There is a four and a half inch bust in this model. 


You can eliminate 
the princess slip if 
you select a DeBe- 
voise “Close-fit- 
ting’’ brassiére, for 
the loose lace edg- 
ing at the bottom is 
arranged to fall over 

the top of the petticoat, giving the effect of 
one, instead of two garments. The cut of 
the brassiére is such as to insure a perfect fit. 
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ve, slash- COAT—A Mary Louise wrap, v- { FROCK — For afternoon wear, SUIT— Of white linen crash 
fered in made of sand-coloured gabar- ‘ ; of chiffon taffeta. Sleeves of in modish lines, coat trimmed 
figree. dine with dark-brown novelty Georgette crepe in self-colour, 


tan ratine collar and cuffs, and ‘ z with Russian embroidery in 
e “5 i ah enti. 2 odice embroidered in 
er- tined with soft satin. May ice embroidered in gold 


ig ‘ hreads, neck finished with a dull green, red and black. The 
4 be specially ordered in navy > oe o of event v ' » 
4 nm —- — 7 FROCK—A cherry-coloured evening frock of the vestee and high-standing itencniiies aad cutis aaa a 


s in prettily contrast- new soft taffeta, girdled with Wedgewood blue collar of cream i sats 2 
_ eT has ale, effective velvet. Bodice of eee and tulle. $29.50 aah gerd heat $35.00 
50 ate weas 4 5 $37.50 Other colour combinations of pink with purple girdle, 
ot? white with rose pink, pale blue with ” HAT—Quaint poke of white 
HAT-— Of latest design, made of cherry - + « « a. em $45.00 Milan hemp. The facing be- HATA very new small sailor 
OP ost. rose hemp, having the new n.ath the brim and streamers of black satin, trimmed with 
very narrow rolled brim, faced of black velvet. Little old- cluster of red berries and band- 


pturned 
i Ta with lacquered straw, trimming fashioned bouquets and a twist 
par ene ed with putty-coloured 


- a of rose satin and = of grass-green velvet - 
4 10. 49 white coque feathers $22.50 Write to trim the crown... $12.75 grosgrain ribbon ... $8.50 


‘ 


striking effect 


Jane Jarvis of Harper’s Bazar 


of unsettled fashions, how will you know the Above are shown some of fashion’s newest edicts, ranging from 
een that which is really stylish and that which suits of military motif for general wear, to quaint creations in 
Hish, or foolish? In case of doubt, consult Jane frills and puffs for more dressy occasions, modes that will 
s alWays happy to serve you. become most women, and will be good throughout the season. 


; a cordial invitation to all her friends, they who The suit on the extreme left in regimental blue and silver sounds 
's Bazar, they who love the beautiful in dress, to the military note. The coat (next) harks back to the First Em- 
the advantages offered by this service. It is free pire. Third and fourth from the left are gowns with the quaint 
ve only to write Jane Jarvis. charm of 1830; on the extreme right is a decidedly Russian model. 


There is no charge for this service. 


Address: JANE JARVIS, Director 


rper’s Bazar Personal Shopping Service 


1100—119 West Fortieth Street, New York 


March, 








1915 








|eavens 
Cottage 
Furniture 


Il 
MNT 


S distinguished from the 
‘ordinary’ by three 
predominating features: 


First—\ts_ solid construction, with 
standing the most strenuous usage. 
Second—The simple artistic lines of 

the designs, conforming with ideas of 

the most discriminating 

Third—Custom finishes to suit the in 
dividual taste and harmonize with 
the surroundings. 

No home furnished with ‘‘Leavens 
made” furniture can be criticised for 
ls f good taste or refinement 

. derate prices prevail on our en- 
tire stock, Careful shipments mace, 
insuring safe delivery. 

Sead for full set No. 8 of over 200 
illustrations 


William Leavens & Co. 


Manufacturers 
32 Canal Street 


Boston, Mass. 


Over 
6,000 


Emblems 
Styles 


Rings 
Dian ond Mountings 


Choosing an Emblem Ring 

Craftsmanship counts 
high in an emblem ring. 
Look for the O-B mark. 

For the sake of his professional 
standing al: 
rather have \ ask for an 
ring th: Il you a 


NoOst ¢ \ jeweler would 
Q- B 
that 
i fraction from the 
O-B rings. 

strict as 
\ssé ary OF flice. 


make 
strict 
O-B dards are as 


alues of 
British 


ates 
stcard bring 


Ostby & Barton Co., Provi 


Largest Manufacturers a Rings tn the World 


Address 
Dept. P. 


Harper’ R IN h, G z iS 








on 
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Dressing 


may be bought, outside the fashionable 
shops where such women as Elisa 
betta and ricu foreigners make-their purchases, 
for as little as three dollars and fifty cents 
Fourteen or fifteen lire (two do!lus and fifty 
cents to three dollars) will provide a charm- 
ingly decorated straw one, when sought at the 
shops in the narrow side streets. ‘These are 
Florentine prices, which I know. In Rome, 
they would probably be higher, but salaries, 
too, there are larger. The Italian woman who 
knows how to manage, will get her hat though 
for much less. At the hat market, or in some 
hat warehouse, she will purchase her hat un 
trimmed. For her velvet hat she will buy 
the latest shape, sold for ten or fifteen cents 
in one of the tiny shops which make shapes 
a specialty Thea, her hat bought, she be 
takes herself to another variety of shop, 
where trimmings, called fentasie, are to be 
purcha ed ready for adjusting. If she feels 
she cannot give just the touch she would like 
in adjusting her fanfasia on her hat herself, 
she steps into a millinery shop where the 
smiling millincr, for two lire (forty cents), 
will line and tri her new  head-piece 
These same obliging milliners, far from en 
couraging expenditure, are ever ready to twist 
the Signora’s last year’s hat into an unrecog 
nizable one for this season 


very 
Donna 


A labour exchange 
It is always difficult for a foreigner, even 
when long resident in Italy, to get at what any 
Italian actually pays for anything, as the 
shopkeeper has one price for her own nati 
another for the /forestieri, and both she 
her Italian customer have no mind to give 
the situation away. The shopper, therefore 
must give to it considerable time as the bar- 
gaining over prices in purely Italian quarters 
is not an affair of a moment. 

Descending the scale, we come now to the 
woman who manages to look fashionable or 
nothing. Her husband, pe rhaps, is shoe 
merchant, or a shoemaker. She has a cousin 
who makes dresses; a close friend, perhaps, is a 
blouse hand in some fashionab!e establis ak nt 
[his woman, her material bought, begins a 
system of exchange, by which she 
secures for her suit, or gown, the fashionable 
cut; for her hat, an air; for a blouse, a superior 
finish. In return to the aunt, who agrees 
to make the suit in odd moments in the dull 
season, she offers her the making of her shoes 
on a fine last in the odd moments of her hus 
band, or one of his oulun. rhe 
bargain is made with the milliner for her hat, 
the blouse-hand for her blouse, and they, too, 
exchange with each other! Sometimes ‘hese 
workers are among the best in thecity and this 
woman, therefore, has her wardrobe mide by 
experts along every line of wor!:, they, in their 
turn, obtaining shoe: they cou'a never achieve 
otherwise, all this, however, cutside of work- 
ing hours rhe vat cself may have 
what the Italiat aul cstrere She may, 
before marriag an embroiderer, 
or a hairdresser, 1 menader, and this all 
iids in her exchang ' 


Much fer little 
ilian woman is able to keep her ga 
ments in excellent repair by the pro 
fessional menders, who work in their 
own homes and who are so clever with their 
needles that rents disappear as if by ma 
here are women elso who renovate artificial 
flowers, others, feathers \ ill are engaged 
in this system of exchenge in the effort to 
clothe themselves, it wil! be readily understood 
why the garments of the smat! shopkeeper’s 
wife, at a glanc 


vem to look as well as those 

of the nearby Duch:ssa The fact is, their 
rarments often are made by exactly the 
high priced fingers 

And here, I pause 
American women, not liking to mortg 
their time, should not take up some of th 
Italian occupations, such as learning to reno- 
vate artificial flowers, or make the buttonholes 
for home dressmakers, or set up to rearrange 
last year’s hats for women of moderate means, 
as these Italfan milliners I have spoken of? 

have Seen (me rican women of moderate 
means, with no ingenuity of their own, dis 
card, or give to servants, hats and garments 
that Italian women specialists would 
readjust into practically new and modish 
second year decorations. In Italy, there are 
women who, living in their homes, 
make it their occupation to renovate and re 
make furs, at much smaller than the 
furrier. They learn the business at a good 
furrier’s and then, not caring for shop life, 
establish their private clientele. For re 
fitting, lining and renovating, say, a fur coat, 
ore of these women about three 
d lars 

The same thing is true of the Italian hair 
dresser. Many young girls learn the art in 
the hairdresser’s shops, and then return to 
their homes and establish a private clientele. 
Those who remain at the shops are sent to the 
houses on demand and charge one dollar for 
each head dressed. Of this, sixty cents goes to 
the employer, forty, to her. The girl, who 
goes out from her own home independently, 
asks sixty cents for each person and keeps 


curious 


same 


The It 
aid vu 


women 


to wonder why needy 


these 
too 


cost 


asks only 


I! 


Next 


from page 74) 


Nothi.ag 


to 


the whole sum. As, ‘a both cases, they teach 
the women of their families the latest modes 
and exchange the iruits of their profession for 
those of other workers, it will be easily under- 
stood why we have the almost universally well- 
dressed heads of feminine Italy. 


No discomfort too great 


The Italian woman, all this might lead us 
to infer, is more practical in her shopping 
and dressing than her American sister, for 
the reason that, when it comes to parting 
with the money every Italian so loves for 
itself alone, they never are me by ideals, 
or emotions. That Donna Elisabetta has 
purchased her winter costume from the leading 
modiste would never disturb Signora M. 
the dress itself that she ¢ 
inside her coat 
one hundred lire, ¢ 
chic and becoming, she avails herself of her 
skill and saves her money. Her dress is to 
look and be fashionable at the least possible 
cost. She is, like all Italians, an egotist, 
and it is herself in the dress which interests 
her and not the exultation in the prestige of 
the one who makes it. Her aim, apart from 
her choice of a dressmaker, is to follow every 
fashion closely, but there is, nevertheless, 
ilways her own stamp of individuality about 
on costume of every Italian. Except in the 

‘ase of sisters, who follow the deplorab le cus- 
saan of dressing exactly alike, Italian women do 
not appear to copy slavishly each other’s 
triumphs of dress. ‘Their confidence in their 
own individual taste may possibly explain 
th’s. The Italian woman, too, will suffer 
any amovat of physical discomfort to look 
well. Her lined blouses are always uncomfort- 
ibly tight, and she shrinks neither from the 
highest of collars nor tightest of belts, if 
either be demanded by the mode. As an 
example of what she will endure for the pre- 
vailirg fashion, I will cite the high heels of 
a mzid we had who almost wept from the pain 
of working in them, yet refused to give them 
up from her joy in her fashionable feet. 


ares for, not the label 


Renovation an art 


Another thing about the Italian woman is 
that she never gives away, or destroys, what 
time may enable her to use. I once, to il- 
lustrate, gave a maid a coloured hat, when I 
put on mourning, and also a great heap of 
more or less battered artificial flowers. Later, 
she appeared in a very up-to-date head-piece, 
and I learned, to my surprise, that it was my 
gift transformed. A cousin had unbraided 
the straw, dyed it a ae yw colour, and re- 
sewed it according to the latest mode An- 
other relative had renovated some of the flow- 
ers—the rest appeared season after season 
and rewired and put them into shape. A 
friend, a milliner’s hand, had trimmed it, for 
“You know, Signorina.”’ she gravely told me, 
“it was impossible, although it was good as 
wearing as it was, when the shape was 
so out of style.” 

That she was an elderly woman, and that 
the hat was only a few months old, will point 
out, too, how the Italian woman loves 
prevailing “ultimate mode,” as she calls it. 

That the Italian woman, as a dresser, 
avoids both the straight line and mathematical 
precision, adds always to her ensemble a dash 
of coquetry and charm. Her brooch is no 
more pinned on horizontally than ker hat 
is arranged parallel to her point. No, 
her = shows a careless incline and her hat 
will be tilted slightly, or arranged a little on 
one side at the angle most in harmony with 
her features. The secret of beauty in Italy, 
we know, lies in the avoidance of the precise, 
and essentially does this mark and enhance 
the dress of her women 

To enable her to keep her wardrobe in order 
there are cleaning establishments about almost 
every street of an Italian city. Dyeing, glove- 
cleaning, and fine laundrywork, are done at 
them ali at small cost 


Many first aids 

\ great advantage, too, that she has over 
other women of other races, is the chez upness 
and abundant presence in her shops of all 
manner of coquettish little articles for neck 
gear in muslins and hand embroidery, and 
which she knows how to wear so effectively. 

The sum of the matter, however, is that, 
with all her Latin heart, she loves clothes. 
An American wife of an Italian recently 
lamented to me that she did not know what 
to do about her young daughter’s absorbing 
interest in the dressmakers, since she was the 
outcome of the two nations whose women most 
love clothes 

There is a difference, 
endeavoured to show—it is the actual 
ments the Latin woman rejoices in and not 
the satisfaction of parting with more money 
than the actual things are worth in the 
achievement of “line,” “‘air,”’ or prestige, 
because of their vaunted maker. She, as 
IT have found her, is incapable of that variety 
of idealism, sentiment or extravagance, as 
we may elect to termit. The Italian 
woman, with an equivalent income, secures 
better results than her American sister because 
she is so eminently practical. 


new, 


nose 
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If a modest dressmaker, for | 
can turn her out a costume | 
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On the 
Western Borde 


of our country, 


the gorgeous an of 
Pacific, are tev 


Two Expositions 


one breathing the at 

of yesterdays of Spanish. 
ican domination—the 
pulsating with the world ge. 
complishments of t: came 
ane 
these expositions doubly he 
able, the 


Northern | Pacific Ry 
GreatNorthern’ Paciic $6 


offers you on your westertiiil 

pea the luxury of modernrail. 
way and steamship travel—s 
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MOUNTAIN, ” OCEAN 
SCEN=RY and a delightfl 
sea voyage to San Francisco, 
Your ticket is good for stop’ 
over at 


Yellowstone Park 
via Gardiner Gateway 
during the season June 15 
September 15. 
Low Round Trip Fares 
March 1 to November30 
Send for illustrated literatur 
and exposition folder. 





A.M. CLELAND _ 
Gen. Pass. Agt., St. Paul, Mim 
‘SEE AMERICA” 
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Liners 


"FINLAND and 
"KROONLAND 


16 ee aa DAYS 
$1259° ano Up 


FIRST CABIN 
Meals and Berth Included 


9 Broadway, Ne’ 
14 North Dearborn St. 
HICAGO 








